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PREFACE. 

The present work is designed to aflford not only a 
complete guide to the Vernacular of Tibet Proper, but 
also considerable technical information to the travel- 
ler in that little-explored land. The Tibetan territory 
is computed to hold a population of six millions, 
sparsely distributed over som6 050,000 square miles ; 
and the time is said to be approaching when these 
extraordinary regions will be laid open to the enter- 
prise of the explorer, the missionary, and the trader. 
In the days, then, that arc to oome, a knowledge of 
the idiom of the inhabitants will be a necessity. 

Up to the present date, no grammar of the collo- 
quial language has been placed before the public. 
Jiischke, indeed, in his learned works, has fully dis- 
sected the old classical language; but the modern 
speech differs so materially from the literary vehicle, 
both in vocabulary and in grammatical structure, 
that a proficient in the latter might in vain attempt 
to hold converse with the native of to-day. Tlie 
famous Moravian linguist, however, has brought to- 
gether in his Dictionary great store of facts concern- 
ing the spoken tongue, particularly the Western ; and 
that store has proved a treasure-hoard to myself in 
these pages. 

It is the lingua franm of the Tibetan Empire 
which has been analysed and codified in this Hand- 
book ; not the dialectic forms spoken in corners of 
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the country, as in LAdak, Lahul, and Sikkim, but the 
general Vernacular current in the heart of the land, 
and which will carry the traveller from west to east 
and from north-east to south. Besides availing my- 
self of materials already published, I have had the 
advantage of close intercourse with two men'formerly 
resident in Lhdsd. Those two I freely consulted. A 
stay of three months in Darjiling last year, where I 
made the acquaintance of Tibetans from various dis- 
tricts, afPordcd much further help. 

Three Parts are here attempted. First ; the gram- 
matical circumstances of the colloquial have been 
minutely set forth, with cojiious examples on every 
page. Secondly ; a body of useful conversations has 
been prepared with especial view to the peculiar 
incidents of Tibetan travel. To these have been 
added many technical lists, bearing on the Keligion, 
Natural History, and Geography of the land ; and, as 
much of these collections is new, it is hoped they 
may prove valuable. Thirdly ; the Compendious 
Vocabulary, in Tibetan and Ladaki, contains an assort- 
ment of such words and expressions as it was thought 
would prove most useful and useable. Alternative 
renderings have been generally avoided as productive 
of bewilderment. A long illness, let me add, has 
caused the postponement of the publication of this 
work, but the result of the delay has been a complete 
revision of the whole. 

SubAthti : Panjab,7 GRAHAM SANDBERG. 

Atignst , 1 894!. ; ) 
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CHAPTER L 


SOUNDS AND SYLLABLES. 


The pronunciation of Tibetan words differs greatly from 
the orthography, and in the chief colloquial idioms there 
are many letters and combinations of letters which have lost 
their primitive sounds. That in earlier times the words 
were generally sounded as they still continue to be spelt 
seems plain, from the fact that at the present day, in the 
remotest fastnesses of Tibet, and, curiously, where the po- 
pulace cannot read, the spoken language adheres more or 
less closely to the original spelling. This is the case in 
Skardo, north of Kashmir, as well as in the wild mountainous 
tracts of Amdo on the Chinese border, provinces JJt,000 miles 
apart. The decay or change of pronnnciation is to be found 
principally in letters occurring as initials or finals, as well 
as in letters compounded, as are Sanskrit characters, out of 
two or three others. 

Our present treatise deals solely with the speech in general 
use. Accordingly, in these pages, all words shall be spelt as 
they are now sounded ; and therefore, also, there can be no 
need here to explain the rules for the pronunciation of words 
written in Tibetan characters. 

2 
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TIBETAN GRAMMAR. 


The sounds occurring in the main colloquial are tfie 
following : — 


VOWELS. 

a : the short a, lieard usually as the English n in sun/^ 
though in some words approaching to the a in 
man,” sand,” &c. 

d : the longer a, which shall always he marked, pro- 
nounced as a in father.” 

d : the prolonged a, sounded almost as a double or iterated 
a, both with the Italian sound ; perhaps as the 
second a in oiir paj>a.” 

e : generally carries the short sound of an English e in 
such Avords as “ ten,” mend but when the final 
letter of a syllable, it is heard, not like our English 
e in ^‘he,” &c., but as the Italian e in clie,” 
answering to our ai in such a word as praise.” 

i: frequently as the English short i in the word pin.” 
Thus ATe hear in Tibetan rin price,” min is not.” 
But as a final, it takes the orthodox sound of tl»e 
letter i as heard in most European languages, 
namely, that of English e in ^^he,” me,” &c. 

0 : usually as our o in tone,” polo,” &c. ; and rarely 
as our 0 in pond,” ‘‘ lot,” &c., except in words 
ending in ny, as song went,” tsong ‘‘ onion,” 
sounded as in our Avord song.” 

d: long 0 occurs only as an initial in Tibetan. Its sound, 
like the long a,” is somewhat peculiar, and as if 
two separate pronunciations of the single vowel 
followed one another, and Avere almost slided the 
onJtinto the other. Perhaps o-oh might represent 
the sound, but often heard as ivo, 

0 : when o is immediately followed by either n or d in the 
original spelling, it assumes this half-tone, a com- 
mon sound in German and Danish, and heard in 
such French Avords as pen. As the d of the original 
is generally dropped at the end of a syllable, 
the 0 in our orthography Avill be frequently found 
as the terminant letter in colloquial Tibetan words. 
Ex : yo’ ‘‘ is,” nyo^-chhung, fragile.” 

u : always sounded as the English oo.” As an initial 
is prolonged. 
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: another half-tone, occurring immediately before the 
letters n or d, the latter consonant as a final being 
then often hardly audible. May be popularly des- 
cribed as the letter u ’’ pronounced in an affected, 
mincing manner ; but it is, of course, a regular 
vowel sound in several continental languages : heard 
in MillUr in Germ{ui, and in feu in French* 

COlSrSONANTS. 

k : as in kettle.’^ 

kli : as the aspirated k in Hindustani ; and in many parts 
of Tibet it is sounded as the ch in “ loch,’’ or 
as the Etissiaii X. 

(7 : always hard in sound, as in gone.’* As a final 
sounds as k ; and wherever in tliese pages we 
have pritited g as final, let it sound fe, 

gh ; neaidy as k in ordinary talk, and will he understood 
always if so sounded. But we shall discriminate 
its occurrence; defining it ns gh in tlie English. 

ghastly,” As initial only. Ex : gha-pa, where ” 
(mostly heard as ka-pa). 

ng : a nasal n. Is a single letter in Tibetan and is 
common as the initial letter of words. To attain 
the pronunciation of ng, when used as initial, 
first sound the English word hunger,” and then 
try to say the nger, withont the hit, eliminating 
much of the g sound. As final, ng is very short 
and abrupt. 

ch : as in church.” 

chh : an aspirated form of ch, as in reach hither.” 

j : as the English,/ in judge.” 

jh : aspirated as in ‘SIhansi,” but often sounded as ch, 

ny : uttered like the initial sound in our words neuter,” 
newt.” 

t : the dental t, as in tumble.” 

V : aspirated i, not as our th, but as thana, thora, in 

Hindustani. 

d : dental d, as in dunce.” Asa final, is in pronuncia- 
tion nearly always dropped. However, in these 
cases, we shall indicate its place by an apostrophe : 
thus to^pct for todpa, yif for yod ‘Ms,” 
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dh : aspirated d. In practice we advise tlie sound of to 
ordinary unaspiraled which is suflicieutly correct. 

n : as in nut.'^ Botli n and cZ, when either occurs as 
final ill any syllable, modify the preceding vowel; 
changing a into c, o into d, u into iL Thus piln 
^‘brother,’’ nyenyong (for nyan yong) will hear.’^ 

jp : as in “ port.’^ As final often for h ; while on the 

contrary, as initial, in Eastern Tibet is changed 
into h occasionally. 

; not lieard as English fli (/), but with distinct 
aspirate sound. 

h : as in hone. As final letter generally sounds p. 

Ih : had best be pronounced as our p ; but really slightly 
different and different in Tibetan orthography. 
Thus bhe-u ‘‘a calf sounds pe-Uy and bhu-mo 
girl sounds pu-mo. W e shall generally print 
bh where it occurs, while advising the sound of jp. 

m : as in mat ; where it occurs before p it really 
represents n in the original spelling. 

Is : only an initial, and heard as the tes in our words, 
‘‘ plates,’’ rates.” 

fe’ ; the same letter aspirated ; as in our cats’ heads.” 
dz : a rough z, sounded with d as in the English adze.” 
y : as in yell,” iv : as in wander.” 

r ; as in “ rather,” but is never rolled. 

I : as in lamb.” Where we have placed it as a final, 

it is often inaudible, and always changes a preced- 
ing a to e and n to il. In the capital of Tibet> the 
I as final is said to be always heard. 

Ih : lieard really as hi, or as the Welsh initial LL Thus 
LltiUa sounds Illdsa. However, we print Ih in 
these pages in order to coincide with the Tibetan 
spelling. 

^ these letters tate the ordinary pronunciation ; but 
8h:\ the depth of tone with which they are sounded 

s : I differs in different words and affects the whole 
V. word. Seepp. 15, 16. 

hi the ordinary aspirate ; never a silent letter. 
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•fo/ ; sounded as written, and as this is theoretically, and 
often in practice, the correct pronunciation, wo 
shall always print it as hj ; but frequently it is 
heard as if ty, 

khy : to be printed thus, but often sounded fy, 
gy : to be printed tlais, but often sounded dy, 

chy, clihij, and jhy : these occur as initial sounds in those 
w^ords which in the written hui^aagfo begin with the 
letters jjy, 2^'y, and 6?/, respectively. They represent the 
modern pronunciation of the latter combinations. The 
y sound is generally distinctly heard after the cA, cM, 
and jh in all such words; e. g., jhye^pa ‘‘to make,’^ 
“ do,"’ chhyiMu “ for,” “ because of.” 

In some parts of Tibet the pA, and h sounds prevail 
in these words, and not the anomalous cA, chhy and 
jh sounds ; the only change being the omission of the y. 
All over Tibet p^imo is as commonly heard as chkyimoy 
p'ila as chhyiAa ; whilst P'i-llng “ an English man is 
in much more frequent use than Chliyi-ltrig. 

CEREBRAL LETTERS. 

We find t, d, and dh occurring as cerebrals, and pro- 
nounced, not against the teeth as the ordinary forms, but with 
their sound thrown up against the roof of the mouth. The 
t in our English words tom and tal/c is really a cerebinl 
and differs from the t in ten, &e. As is customary, these 
sounds in the following pages will bo printed t, d, and dh. 
They only occur in those -words which in the written lan- 
guage have initials bearing a subscribed rj e. g., bnis rice,” 
sounds dai. However, according to the Appendix to Mr. 
Eockhill’s “ Land of the Lamas,” it would seem that tr and 
tW are in use in Lhasa. Of this use I am partly satisfied. 


THE TONE-PITCH IN TIBETAN. 

As in Burmese, Aiinameso, Chinese, &c., certain “ tones,” 
that is, a certain pitch of voice, have become recognised as 
attached to the pronunciation of words. 

Ill many instances the different pitch, or tone, serves to 
discriminate words which otherwise would be sounded alikot 
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In Tibetan the tone depends altogether upon the particuHir 
letters which happen to occur in the original spelling as the 
two or three initial letters of any word. Though the letters, 
particularly the first consonant, may be silent in pronuncia- 
tion, their presence or absence in the Tibetan spelling 
regulates the tone and is thus really felt. 

In our transliteration we cannot exhibit the spelling or 
note the unpronounced initial conibnant or consonants, but 
we shall, where requisite, mark the tone of a word resulting 
from such spelling. 

In Tibetan there are properly three Tones. These are the 
High-pitched, the Medial, and the Low Resonant. 

As the inojority of words are uttered in a fairly high 
key, we shall not as a rale distinguish the High-pitched 
from the Medial or ordinary tone ; but where useful for dis- 
crimination in words commencing with certain letters, we 
shall make use of the sign ^ above the first letter of the 
word to mark the higher pitch. The Low Resonant tom 
will be identified by the superscribed sign r\ on the initial. 

The High-pitched tom is rendered by an elevated treble 
or feminine style of voice, continuously sustained at one 
pitch ; and the Medial being scarcely lower, that must be 
the key in which the ordinary flow of words ought to run, 
merely subduing the voice to the Low Resonant tone^ which 
is guttural in character, whenever a word or words proper 
to that tone are introduced. I£ one is on the alert to notice 
the variation of tone while listening to two natives in con- 
verse, the exact distinction of voice will be at once distin- 
guished and can be readily applied and reproduced. 

The initial invariably gives the to7ie for the whole word. 
Taking three different words, each according to our collo- 
quial mode of representing sounds spelt precisely alike, we 
may note that, being shewn with the same initial, the only 
way of indicating the tone in print will be by the use of the 
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above-given signs. Thus, we have ser ^^says,^^ ser a nail,” 
and ser “ gold.” In the original spelling there is the follow- 
ing distinction in these words: zer says,” gzer a nail,” 
and gser “ gold ; ” and that spelling determines in truth the 
present tone in use for each. 

sevy says ” is pronounced in Low Resonant tone 
a nail,” „ „ ^ „ High-pitched tone 

ser, ‘‘ gold ” „ ,, „ Medial ordinary voice. 

Nevertheless, as already reinarlced, the general flow of talk 
is high-pitched ; and it is in fact only in the case of words 
commencing with s or sh that any additional elevation of 
tone is distinctly audible. Accordingly, only on words be- 
ginning with these letters shall we hereafter denote' the 
High-pitched tone Avhenever, in words so beginning, it hap- 
pens to occur. When words commencing with s or sh have 
no special elevation of voice required, no mark will be su- 
perscribed, save, of course, when they are low-pitched and 
require the Lqw Resonant sign. 

Low Resonant Tone. — Words cominoncing with gh, jh, 
dh, dll, bh, or r, are invariably guttural and low-pitched ; 
and accordingly no mark will be superscribed, as it will be 
known that the Low Resonant pronunciation is required for 
all such words. 

Words having as initial letter either ng, ny, n, m, w, y, 1, 
dz, sh, or s, being variable in tone, we shall whenever the 
word is a Low Resonant one — but only then — indicate the 
tone^ except in the case of the pronouns nga and ngarang^ 
the auxilliary verbs yin^ yo\ and the negative particles ma, 
mi, which, it may be said at once, are always sounded in the 
Low Resonant tone, but which recur too often to have the 
tone indicated by sign. Capitals, also, cannot be marked. 

Words commencing with eitlier of the vowels o or u are 
likewise heard in the Low Resonant tone. 

Examples 4 v)oma milk, ngempo bad, nyinmo day, ndts^d 
sickness, sampa a bridge, yangmo light (not heavy), teb4eb, 
flat, me-tok flower, shd hat. , 
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But vmng power, nyomjpo blue, nying-tof courage, num 
oil, sampa thought, yangts^e clay cup, yang4u hide or skin, 
wind, marpo red, sha flesh. 

All words beginning with the letters kh, chh, p’, and t*, 
are high-toned in a pronounced degree. 


SYLLABLES AND PARTICLES. 

1. Primarily the language of Tibet is a monosyllabic 
tongue, every syllable being ordinarily a word of definite 
meaning. However, in later times, a decided tendency 
to polysyllabisin has been steadily developing itself. Be- 
sides new coinages for the purpose of expressing new and 
complex ideas, which have been formed by linking two or 
more monosyllabic words so as to make an artificial poly- 
syllable, the tendency has been exhibited in anotlier way. 
For all things in common use there existed and do exist sim- 
ple names, each a word of one syllable. Nevertheless, the 
colloquial has by degrees grown (so to speak) dissatisfied 
with these primitive designations, and has succeeded in 
expanding a large number of them into words of two sylla- 
bles. More curious is this pi'edilection, because apparently 
the original names were in most cases amply sufficient to 
discriminate the various objects indicated. And the pheno- 
menon of the modern tongue j)referring the longer words 
seems still more incongruous, when we find even in modern 
writings, the old plain luonosyl tables generally adhered to. 
Doubtless the change in the pronunciation of the simpler 
forms has had something to do with these accretions. In 
the written language, wox’ds which are now sounded alike, 
are spelled differently. At the beginning and end of words 
are still written certain letters which formerly were pro- 
nounced but now are silent. These additional letters (in 
the case of initials, now styled prefixes imparted a dis- 
tinction in sound to words which from the second or third 
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letter onwards were identically spelled. The process of 
attrition which has been going on in the pronunciation of 
the language, whereby time has gradually worn away the 
sound of the letters beginning and terminating words, has 
approximated to one anothei: the sound of innumerable 
words, which in spelling and in former pronunciation were 
sufficiently discriminated. 

Another element of confusion arises from the fact that 
certain collocations of letters have lost their original sounds 
and are now pronounced as if they were spelled with 
letters totally diiBEerent. Thus the letters hy, py, p’y, are 
now heard as if they were c/iy, chliy. We cannot 
in this place enter further into the subject; nor need 
we illustrate our remarks by examples. Nevertheless 
enough has been said to make plain that two processes, 
directly opposed to one another, have been long operat- 
ing in this remarkable language. By wear and tear and 
carelessness, and for the saving of trouble which would 
result from the avoidance of sounding difficult combina- 
tions of consonants, words originally sufficiently distinctive 
have been reduced to such shadows and skeletons of their 
former selves as to be in many cases indistinguishable the 
one from the other. On the other hand, in order to coun- 
teract this process of denudation, and to escape from the 
inconvenient consequences of it, further syllables have been 
tacked on bodily to the older and half-wasted forms. Thus, 
while the syllables have been attenuated down to a minimum, 
rendering sufficient variety impossible, compensation has 
been sought, and confusion to some extent eluded, by con- 
joining syllables and producing by this combination the 
variety which the denuded monosyllables no longer afforded. 

So it comes to pass, through the foregoing or other 
citoses, that the Tibetan colloquial is no longer monosyllabic 

but MOSTLY MADE UP OP WORDS OP TWO SYLLABLES. Oue CX- 

3 
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ample: In written Tibetan Snd is the nose/^ Rud is 
ear;’^ but, as initials, S. and R, are no longer sounded; anci 
thus Nd becomes the word for each of two very different facial 
features. To prevent confusion in speech, Nd ear,'^ takes 
the particle wa. But Nd-wa means also “to be sick.” 
Accordingly, at length, in the modern colloquial, Nd “ ear,” 
has developed into Ndmchhoh Nevertheless in writing the 
word “ear” we should still use the older forms Rna^ or 
Rn<i-v)a; while for such compounds as “ear-ring” we still 
hear nd-kor, not ndmchhok-kor. Analogously Nd “ nose,” 
has at length been developed mio Ndkiiy and even Ndmts*ul, 

In words of tw^o syllables the accent or stress is laid upon 
the second syllable, except when such second syllable is one 
of tlie servile particles pa, ira, po, or wo^ or when the deno- 
minative affix gim or hJm is appended, or even chha or tse. 
In these latter cases, the first syllable carries tlie accent. 
Thus we hear dawn “the moon,” not dawd. 

2. In Tibetan we find a Large number of primitive mono- 
syllabic words to which have been affixed certain short 
syllables, each consisting of no more tlian two letters, which 
short syllables seem removable often at pleasure without 
altering the meaning of the word affected. To nouns and 
verbs one of two of these short syllables may be added, 
either pa or wa, When affixed to the root of a noun, tlie 
particle does not usually change the meaning of the word ; 
but when an adjective is conjoined with the nouns, we 
frequently find the particle dropped. In the colloquial lan- 
guage the particle is not so often dropped as it is in the book 
language. However, when a compound word is created by 
combining two nouns, the particles (if any), are invariably 
omitted. The^particles ma and moy by custom, seem not 
removable. When either pa or wa is added to a verbal 
root, it may indicate either the Infinitive mood of the v^rb 
or a verbal noun, or else the participle. Thus the root jhye 
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ta^es the particle pa ; and jhyepa can mean “ to do,” or 
“the making,^' or “ doing,”, according to circumstances. 
The employment of these servile particles, on the other 
hand, with ordinary nouns and adjectives, has come to be 
governed by pure custom and to be subjected to no general 
rule. With certain nouns and adjectives they are always 
heard; whilst with others they have come to be either 
optional or else neglected entirely. Finally, many substan- 
tives are pure monosyllables to whicli no particle or other 
syllable is, or has ever been, annexed. 

Note on Pronunciation. — In Tibetan a final letter usually 
undergoes some niodificaiion. Where a syllable ends 
with the letter “g,” it inostlj^ takes the sound of k,” 
though in tlie following pages we liave printed this 
final sometimes “ g ” ami sometimes “ k.” So also 
with the letter “ b,” which as final sounds as our “ p.” 
Where “d” is the last latter it is nearly always in- 
audible and thus we have invariably omitted it, but 
at tbo same time this elision hns been everywhere indi- 
cat^'d by the use of an apostroplie. 'llins jhyed-pa 
“to do ” is invariably heard as jhye'jia, and so iii these 
pages do we print it. Both “ k ” * (g) and “ p ” (1)) as 
finals are also often elided ; thus pdk-lep “ bread ” is 
usually beard as if pa'Je*, 

Final “s” is never heard in Tibet Proper, where 
it is either bluntly dropped or (and generally) assumes 
the sound of a quick “ i.” Thus tlie name of the chief 
province of Tibet is written dbus. The “ d ” and “ b ” 
are held to annihilate one another, leaving the word as 
us only. Now, in Central Tibet tlie name of the pro- 
vince is heard as ui, in Sonthern Tibet as 0, and in 
Ladak only is tlie final letter sounded and the name 
pronounced us. it should be noted, however, that if 
the letter preceding the final “ s ” is a consonant, the 
“ s ” is simply dropped and no “i ” sound heard. 

When the first svllablo of a dissyllable ends in “n ” 
and tlie second syllable begins with “ p ” or “ b,” the 
“ n ” sounds as “ m.” 

Lastly, all vowels, save those marked long, are sound- 
ed very short: men as our “ men rin as our “ pin.” 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE ARTICLE. 


1. In the Tibetan colloquial, both of the so-called Articles 
are to be heard in constant use. 

The Indefinite Article, a,*^ an,*’ is represented by the 

word chikf placed immediately after the substantive or adjec- 
tive to which it belongs 5 and in those cases where the word 
which it thus follows terminates with any vowel, except 0, 
or with one of the letters m, ?•, or Z, the chik is changed 
into shik. In common practice the final k of the Article 
is hardly audible ; so we may say hlam §hi^ a boot, mi-po 
chi* a man, kyermen chi^ a woman, khyi shi^ a dog. 

When this Article occurs with a noun of any other case 
than the Nominative, it is in conversation generally dropped. 
Thus we hear Pu-tsd shi a boy ; but in the genitive Puts(U 
yi of a boy. Also when the noun is uninflected in the 
Accusative case, the Article is still unheard ; Pu-tsd khnr 
shok : Bring a boy ! 

This Indefinite Article likewise carries the signification 
^‘one;** and, strangely enough, has at times the meaning 
*^some,” being even used with numbers in such phrases as 

some four boys.** (See Chap. V, 8 y.) 

2 . The Definite Article is rendered di “ the,** and is very 
much used in the colloquial, contrary to the literary custom. 
It is not an uncommon practice in general talk to place di 
before the noun to which it belongs ; though properly, like 
chik, it always ought to follow the noun or adjective. Where 
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any singling out of a thing is desired, the Article may be 
placed both before and after the noun, as JH jhyd di, the 
bird. 

When reference is made to anything just previously men- 
tioned di is changed into dhe. Thus, supposing some man 
had been mentioned as appearing-' and we went on to say ; 

when the man came up, the Article used with man 
in this second and in subsequent immediate allusions, would 
be dhe. 

Should the noun belonging to it stand in the genitive or 
other case, di is not necessarily dropped ; and if it follow an 
inflected word the di would receive the inflections instead of 
that word. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

NOUN SUBSTANTIVES. 


A.~FOBM AND ETYMOLOGY. 

1. As to form, noun substantives are of two classes— 
simple and compound. 

2. The simple forms are primitive monosyllables, to which 
in many cases custom has attached an additional syllable 
pai taking of the nature of a servile particle. This class 
therefore comprises words of one and two syllables; but 
where a second syllable occurs it is a mere expletive which 
sometimes indicates the gender of the noun and which fre- 
quently can be dropped without obscuring the meaning of 
the word. At times, however, the appended particle serves 
to discriminate words analogously spelt, moreover affixes 
other than pa, wa^ po, wo, are never dropped. 


We will first quote a short list of monosyllabic substan- 
tives to which particles are never appended and which are 
always used as they are here given ; — 


JDiyi ; 

dog. 

Piin : 

brother. 

JM : 

tea. 

ITlam : 

hoot. 

Mik: 

eye. 

pom : 

box. 

Gang : 

hill. 

Khyim : hou»se. 

Me; 

lire. 

Lung : wind. 

Ming : 

name. 

Imh : 

sheep. 

GhJm; 

water. 

Da: 

stone. 

Dnl : 

journey. 

Ti: 

knife. 

Shing: tree. 

Jhyd : bird. 

Lak : 

hand. 

phu : 

boat. 


The above are naturally some of the simplest and most 
commonly occurring words in the language. 

Of the particles found conjoined with the roots of nouns 
the first variety are pa, wa, and a. These may hardly be 
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saul to be used or not used at pleasure; but when any 
adjective is employed with the noun, the particle belonging 
to the noun is sometimes dropped, though its retention is 
always permissable : — 

Sam-pa: bridge. Kang-pa: leg. Govt-pa: monastery. 

Mil’pa : mist. Dd-wa : the moon.- Ngur-ioa : red duck. 

P'or-pa : cup. Kyd-wa : oar. To-wa : victuals. 

T\xh-pa : pig. Chhar-pa : rain. To -pa : belly. 

Tip -pa : smoke. Rato-a ; a fence. Clihu-pa : over-coat. 

Khau-a : snow. Ko-a : hide-boat. To-a : hammer. 

Another series of substantives assume a second syllable in 
po, xvo^ and bo — affixes which in composition are occasionally 


dropped : — 

Jje-2>o : 

a basket. 

pjid-wo : 

buck wheat. 

Te-])0 : 

an axe. 

JYo- wo : 

yoiingel* brother. 

Toh'-po : 

a friend. 

Ghhu-'ivo ; 

: a river. 

Gyal-po : 

a king. 

lie- wo : 

yak- skin canvas. 

Ting-po : 

a pipe. 

reb-bo ; 

the thumb. 

Tang-po : 

a beggar. 

Dd-o : 

comrade. 


Provincially the affix po is frequently heard as bo ; e. g., 
Pai-bo for Palpo : a Nipal man; pbmbo or even bbmbo for 
pbmpo: any official or head man — used also as form of 
address : Pbmbo Officer,’’ Sir ! ’’ Again, loo often seems 
to lose the sound, as no-o for no-woy and pd-o for pd-iuo 
dare-devil.” Many nouns in po denote distinctly the male 
sex. Added to the participle, po expresses the doer of an 
action : lab-pa-poy the speaker.” 

Certain substantives take ma or mo — a non-removable 
affix : — 

Nyi-via : the sun. Jhye-xna : sand. Tdb-mo ; a fight. 

Lo-ina : a leaf. Chi-via : a tear. Long-vio : alms. 

Wo-7na : milk. Zi-via : eyelashes. Rol-7no : music. 

Ld-via : chief monk, phe-vio : the elbow. Gong-ino ; evening. 

Fing-kyu-ma : a kite, Yor-tno : a sail. Ghong-mo : thimble. 

In general, be it noted, mo indicates a feminine noun ; but 
the above examples are not of that class— a class to be 
illustrated hereafter. 
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Other sets of particles, similarly attached, are fci, hhd, ghdy 
tee, chha : — 


ChJuUhd or 

a thing. 

T'ang-ghd 

: picture (on cloth). 

Chhd4a ; 

T'ok-tse : 

table. 

Le-hd : 

work, a task. 

Cliem-tse : 

scissors. 

Y ar-hd ; 

snninier. 

Yd-tse : 

a duck. 

Oiin-kd : 

winter. 

Dze-tse : 

smoke -hole. 

Log-led : 

liglitiiing. 

Ken-za : 

staircase. 

Lam-khd : 

path way. 

Pe-chhd : 

book. 

Long-khd : 

gilts. 

Lap-chhd : 

talk, a chat. 

Pang-khd : 

a shelf. 

Sel-chhd : 

details, particulars. 

Kanq-serkhd : 

crevasse. 

To-chhd : 

food. 

Ya(l)-gU : 

a bough. 

Ld-chhd : 

sealing wax. 

Khyo-ghd : 

husband. 

Lo-chhd : 

woman’s chatelaine. 

To these may be added 

examples 

of words taking ap- 


pendices regarded as diminutive affixes, though the effect 
in question is not always apparent : — 


P'u gu: 

a child. 

Tong -him : 

a hole. 

Ltt-gu : 

lamb. 

Slumi-hlm : 

cap. 

Ang-gu : 

pigeon. 

Sing-hhu : 

mare’s milk. 

Nyu-gu : 

pen. 

JDliung-bhu : 

love. 

Ung-gu : 

lamp. 

TsHl-iii : 

fat. 

Dzug-gtv : 

finger. 

Kyal-lu : 

cloth bag. 

TsH-gu : 

kernel. 

Ts'dl-lu : 

a cock. 

A-kn : 

uncle. 

Tur-ru : 

a foal. 

Ts*ang-khu , 

: cradle. 

Khye-ii : 

infant. 

Nd-ku : 

the nose. 

Le-n ; 

chapter. 

Wo-ku : 

tlio chill. 

Pe-n : . 

calf. 

Dhil-bhu : 

bell. 

A-yu (or a-yo) : 

: puppy. 


3. — Originally a monosyllabic language, the modern style 
would seem to prize compound forms. * Thus the second or 
compound class of nouns, including dissyllables and tri- 
syllables, is being continually augmented. Such words are 
either direct compounds of two or more distinct words crude- 
ly conjoined to express some complex thing or derived idea ; 
or else they are mere paraphrases and euphemisms, signify- 
ing simple things, which have at length crept into ordinai’y 
use, superceding the ancient and more direct monosyllables. 
In the subjoined examples we shall not discriminate between 
the regular compounds and the paraphrases, merely adding 
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that some of the latter are of ancient lineage, and that no 
simpler word for tlie thing indicated in such cases has been 
ever apparently in use; — 


Ndm-chhok or 

1 the ear. 

M6-toJc : 

floAver. 

A m-chhok : 

Shorn- fixi}) : 

leaf (large). 

Ndin-ts ul ; the nose, muzzle. 

Jhi-tsi: ^ 

rat. 

Mendd : 

gun. 

Td-Ui : 

rnoii.se. 

Sh(j‘dang : 

anger. 

Kaug-mk : 

a j>ipe. 

Shd~nye : 

lead. 

Dang -r ok : 

neighbour. 

Shd-kar : 

tin. 

Men-shar : 

girl. 

Ge-long : 

monk. 

Sh a m- mar-pa : 

lamp. 

Am-chhi : 

physician. 

Lelc-hham : 

a volume. 

Lok-nyo : 

spoon . 

Shrug- 1 a : 

cart. 

O-ino-sn : 

stocking. 

Sd-lep : 

brick. 

Nang-mik : 

room. 

Pdk-kp : 

loaf of bread 

phong-khyer : 

town. 

Gye-kar : 

window. 

YuUlso : 

village. 

Mik-yang : 

generosity. 

P'nr- nyi : 

trap. 

T'a-md-khd : 

tobac(.*o. 


The derivation of some of these, and other compound words 
is very quaint. Such are me-tok ‘‘fire-button’’ (flower), 
khang-mik “ eye of the house ” (room), mik-yang “ broad 
eye” (generosity), sa-lep “flat earth” (brick), ts'o4ak 
“lake’s hand” (a creek), nyi-ser “nail of the sun ” (sun- 
beam), sem-chen “ possessed of mind ” (an animal), p^dk-suk 
“ secret push ” (bribery). 

Deliberate compounds are of course very numerous, and 
no instances need be specified ; however, as a general rule, 
it may be accepted that every syllable of a compound word 
in Tibetan has a distinct meaning. Tins rule may be even 
extended to proper names and the names of places. Thus 
Pemiong-clu monastery in Sikkim is really Pema Yangtse 
“ the offering-bowl of lotos-flowers.” 

4. — Gender. A large number of nouns possess both a 
masculine and a feminine form. The discrimination of 
gender is generally indicated by the variation in the servile 
particle ; although at the same time it must not be forgotten 
that the mere presence of an affix, significant usually of 
4 
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male or female sex respectively, does not in Tibetan invariably 
convey the notion of any particular gender. Many substan- 
tives terminate with the feminine particle mo which have 
none save a common gender ; — 


Ml : a man. 

Mo: 

woman (general 

term hhil'me' ). 

Khyo-po: husband. 

(or Khyo-ghd.) 

Khyo-mo : 

wife (usual term 
kyer-inm). 

Pu-tsa : boy. 

Pu-mo : 

girl. 

Jhd-pa : cook. 

Jhd- mo : 

hen. 

Lang-to : bull. 

Bh d-mo : 

cow. 

A-p'd : father. 

A-rnd : 

mother. 

Ydb ; father. 

Yu m : 

mother (honoritic 

terms). 

Nd’Wo : host. 

Nd-mo : 

hostess. 

Oupo : father-in-law. 

Gil mo : 

mother-in-law. 

P'o-yak : male yak. 

p hno : 

female yak. 

GyaUpo : king. 

GyaUmo : 

queen. 

Yi-pa : male lad, offspring. 

Mo- yi : 

female child, girl. 

Pet-po : an old man. 

Rei- rno : 

an old woman. 

Gur-po ; a crooked man. 

Gur-mo : 

a crooked woman. 

Td-po : horse. 

.7 7 male dweller in a 

Chyil-pa:^ thatched hut. 

Td gd'ma : 

mare (also go^-ma 
alone). 

Chyil-ma : 

female ditto. 

JBhe-to ; bnll-calf. 

Bhe-mo : 

cow-calf. 

Pdl-po-pa : man of Nipal. 

Bhopa or Bho'mi : Tibetan man. 

Pdl-po^ma 
Bhd*mo : 

r woman of Nipal. 

Tibetan woman. 

Ming-po : brother of a girl. 

Sing-mo : 

sister of a man. 

Shar-pa : young men. 

Shar-ma : 

young women. 

P'ord : male kid. 

Mo-re : 

female kid. 

P'd‘pe* father and his 

offspring. 

Md-me* mother and her 

offspring. 


B.— DBCLENSIOIir OP NOUNS. 

1 . In the Tibetan tongue the relationship of the noun 
to other words or, in grammatical phraseology, the different 
cases of the noun, must be expressed by means of short 
syllables styled Postposition$f placed immediately after the 
word to be declined. A Noun Substantive may be thus 
arranged in the form of a Declension ; — 
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Kyermen cM : A wife. 

Nora : Kyermen chi' : A wife. 

Gen : Kyermen kyi : Of a wife. 

Dat : Kyermen la : To a wife. 

Accus : Kyermen or KyermSn la : A wife. 

Locative : Kyerm&a na (or tsdne) : Qn or at a wife. 

Ablat : KyermSn ne (or le) : -- From a wife. 

Agentive : Kyermen kyi ; By a wife. 

(N, B . — This common word is often heard sounded as if it 
were Kimmen.) 

A slight variation is made in the affixes attached in the 
Genitive and Agentive cases when the word declined ends 
in the letter h or ng. Thus ghyok chi : a cannon : ” be- 
comes ghyokrghi: of a cannon/^ ghyok-ghi : “by a 

cannon.” So also chhdng : “beer;” chhdng-ghi: “of 
beer;” chhdng-g/n : “by beer.” Where the substantive 
terminates with a vowel, the same two cases are also affected, 
as in the subjoined example ; — 

Mdhjhd sliV : A peacock. 

Nora : Mdhjhd Shi : A peficock. 

Gen : Mdhjhd yi or Mdhjhd ; Of a peacock. 

Dat : Mdhjhd la : To a peacock. 

Accus : Mdhjhd or Mdhjhd la : A peacock. 

Locat : Mdhjhd na (or tsdna) : On or At a peacock. 

Ablat : Mdhjhd ne ; From a peacock. 

Agentive : Mdhjhd yi : By a peacock. 

To the cases made use of above, Jaeschke adds what he 
terms the Terminative cj-se, implying “ into,” “ unto ; ” but 
we have not met with it in colloquial idiom. 

In those words in which the final vowel is o, we have the 
Genitive oi, as jo-mo : “ a milch-yak,” jo-moi : “ of a milch- 
yak.” If the word end in t, the Genitive usually takes yi, 
but in words of two syllables ending in we often hear kyi : 
e. g., khyi : “ a dog,” khyi-yi : “ of a dog ; ” gyd-lH : “ a 
chair,” gya-i^i-kyi: “of a chair.” With a final e the Geni- 
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tive requires yi^ while the vowel u takes i alone, as ; 

the fire/’ me-y i : “ of the fire ; ” p'u-gu : ‘‘ a child/’ p*u^ 
gu-i : of a child.” 

The Article di when it follows the noun makes a Genitive 
in either yi or kyi. We frequently hear di-hyi : ‘‘of the.” 

The Vocative case differs from the other cases, in that it 
is preceded by an exclamatory syllable and requires no post- 
position — Kye lama : “ 0 lama ! ” Ho-kye kyapgon : “ 0 pro- 
tector ! We tok-po : “ 0 friend ; ” “ Well, friend ! ” Accent 
or stress is usually laid on the last syllable of the noun in 
the Vocative. Often the prefixed syllable is dropped in 
quiet address ; Lhacham, Vnje dike : “ Thank-you, lady ! ” 

2. The Floral Number is not always formally expressed 
in Tibetan. Whenever the substantive is accompanied by 
any numeral or by such adjectives as “ some,” “ all,” 
“ many,” the use of which naturally implies a plural signi- 
fication, then the singular is invariably heard. Otherwise 
the Plural affix may be added to the word either as ts^o or 
as did {didk) and sometimes as nam : — 

PHding-ts^o : “ Englishmen.” 


Gen : 

FH-ling-Vsoi : 

Of the Englishmen. 

Dat : 

T'iding-ls'o la : 

To tlic Englishmen. 

Accus : 

P'i-ling-ts*o la : 

The Englishmen. 

Locat ; 

P^iAing-ts 0 na : 

In the Englishmen. 

Vocat : 

We PHAing-ts^o : 

0 Englishmen ! 

From the Englishmen. 

Ahlat : 

PHAing-ts'o nai or ne : 

Agcntive 

: P^iAing-U'o ; 

By the Englishmen. 


As to the alternative affix did^ it is added mostly to 
inanimate nouns — ioktse: “table,” toktse-chd: “tables.” 

3. Use of the Cases, — a. The Genitive is employed to 
signify both possession and quality, and when it is in any 
way a part of the subject of a sentence the word in the 
Genitive slands first in the order of words in the sentence. 
As expressive of Possession we find the usual construction, 
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i, the boy^s dog ” is the dog of the boy,*^ and yet the 
Tibetan rendering is in form closely like the English order ; 
Putsd yi (or Putse) hhyi di : of boy the dog/^ 
jS. Where the Genitive is a Genitive of quality it assumes 
the character of an adjective. This Genitive also invariably 
precedes the noun which it describes. Ex ; nguUkyi kuten : 

a silver image ; ’’ shing-ghi khyim : a wooden house ; ” 
Bho'kyi lha : a Tibetan god.” In these cases, it frequently 
happens that the Genitive affix is dispensed with; and thus 
we hear such forms as nyul kuten: ‘^silver image;” ts^ar 
Mm for ts^ar-hji sampa : cane-bridge ; ” 7iyuk khyim for 
nguk-ghi khyim : bamboo house ; ” ser Peng for ser-kyi 

fengwa : ‘‘ golden chain ; ” ser-dolc for ser-kyi dog : gold- 
colour.” 

These phrases can also be expressed by means of adjectives 
formed from the respective substantives (Chap. Xl*! a), 
y. The Genitive seems, furthermore, to be resorted to 
in order to indicate a less obvious relationship than that of 
mere possession. Thus an ear-ring ” is na kor, contracted 
from nd-yi kor ; a “ water-tub ” or tub for water is chhu- 
som; a “ day’s wage,” is nyindd from nyin-kyild; num^ 
kong from num kyi kong == “ an oil basin ; ” ndk-hhum from 
tk-ghi hAumpa (‘^ flask of ink inkstand ; ” and so 

.>rth. In this manner iu fact a large number of compound 
terms are constructed. 

8. The Dative with la is found after verbs of giving, 
shewing, and speaking. Thus we hear 

Khyi-la clihu ter : Give the dog water. 

Mi-la lam di teng-nang ; Shew the man the way. 

Kho-la jdmpo lap : Speak to him gently. 

Kusho-la khyorang-ghi ming lap: Tell the Sahib your name. 

In the foregoing examples we must note khyi-la ^‘to the 
dog,” mi-la (or mi-po-la) ‘‘ to the man,” k/io-la to lujn, 
kusho-la ‘‘ to the Sahib.” 
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Motion towards is seldom expressed colloquially by the 
Dative. The ordinary style is with some compound post- 
position (the Tibetan preposition) sucLas t\kpa “unto,” 
“ up to,” or <8a-ne meaning near ; ” the use of the latter 
being precisely analogous to the use of pas in Hindustani 
and being linked like pas to the noun by the Genitive aflSlx. 
(See Chap. VIII, 3. Examples). However in such phrases 
as these la is frequently heard : — 

Qompa-la song : Go to the temple. 

Kkyim-la song ; Go home, (vulg-, “ Nang-la song.**) 

Further remarks upon the use of as a Locative rather 
than a Dative affix, will be found in Chapter VIII, 2. 

€. The Accusative requires no affix in sentences having 
a remote as well as a proximate object; e. g. — 

Ngd)ang-la woma nang : Give me the milk. 

(Wbnia is here the proximate object placed in the Accusative. 
ngdrang-la = to me.) 

Again where the remoter object is unexpressed : — 

sliing khur shok : Fetch the wood. 

16-2)0 di fi : Lead the horse. 

However the Accusative, when it is the object of ar 
direct action, takes the affix la: e. g. — 

( 1 ) Kho-yi td-la dung-ki-diC : He is heating the horse. 

(Lit: Kho-yi by him, td^a the horse, dung-ki-drC is 
beating). 

(2) Dhe-la Idkpa ma Vuh : Don’t touch it, {Dhe-la = “ if*) 

Or where it is the object of any passive feeling : — 

(3) The mother loves the son; Amd-yi pu-la tse-dung jhe,* 

{tse-dung “ to love **). 

( 4 ) Remember me : Ngd-la sem-la ngei ! 

(Lit : Ngei be sure, semda in mind, ngd-la^ as to me). 

But we hear 

( 5 ) Go di gydk : Shut the door. 
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z. The Agentive case ought to be used instead of the 
Nominative with all transitive verbs whether the verb be in 
the Present, Past or Future tense. This important rule 
(see (1) and (3) of the last four examples above) is fully 
explained in a later chapter. 
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CHAPTER lY, 

ADJECTIVES. 


1, The adjective almost invariably follows its noun 
in the common speech of the people. Very frequently in 
literary Tibetan, however, we find it placed before the 
noun it qualifies and, when in that position, instead of 
agreeing with the noun as to Case, it invariably takes the 
Genitive Case. To place the adjective immediately pre- 
ceding the noun is also pefectly allowable in colloquial 
Tibetan, but such order of the words is only occasionally 
resorted to, though when it is practised the adjective must 
then be heard in the Genitive. 

2. *^ When the adjective — as indeed it nearly always 
does — follows the substantive, it receives the inflexions 
which would, otherwise, belong to the substantive. In 
other words, the case- signs are then attached to the ad- 
jective instead of to the noun-substantive which it is quali- 
fying. Thus 

Nam miin-po chi' : A dark night. 

Putsa tsok-pa-i idk di : The hand of a dirty boy. 

+ 

(Note : The order of the words in these sentences is exactly 
the reverse of the English orders : e. g. “ Boy dirty of hand 
the.”) 

Dhe'-mo chhempo di-yi mik serpo di : The yellow eye of the large 

bear. 

(Here the adiectivcs used are chhempo and serpn. The definite 
article di being used with the adjective chhenipo “ large,” the 
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article and not the afljectire receives tlie Genitive affix. As in 
Tibetan composition tlie Geiji tire- words generally stand first in 
the sentence, we have here also in the Tibetan an exact reversal 
of the English order of the words : — “ Bear great the of eye yellow 
the.’* This rovxnse order doc.s not obtain in all or even many 
instances.) 

Di lo-ina lenchen-lcyt sit-la sho^-dhu dl :^The loaf down on the wet 

ground. 

(Here lenclien wet,” the ad jective qualifying sd ‘‘ the i^romid,” 
is placed before its noun and therefore stands with iho Genitive 
alfix. Noie, also, the article holonging to lo-mn. is repeated so as 
to lock in with it all direct enlargement or expansion of the 
subject.) 

3. ' When it is necessary that the plural iiuniber should bo 
expressed otherwise than by implication, tl»e plural particle 
is attached to the substantive a.nd not to the adjective : Mik* 
chaserpo yell<;w eyes Ml4s'o Jiaiupachen : greedy men 
ta-po-ts*o nahpo karpo black-and-white horses ta-po nak 
td-po kar : “ blac'k horses and white horses/^ ‘ 

4. * Nearly all adjectives in the colloquial which are not 
derived from substantives are found with the particle po 
attached. Sometimes this termination may be dropped as 
in the last-quoted examide ; but tins elision is more frequent 
in the written than in the spoken language. In certain 
particular adjectives the affix iio is varied to wio when 
used with a feminine noun ; but frequently no notice of the 
gender is taken and the adjective in po is coupled with a 
feminine substantive. On the other hand, a number of 
adjectives used indiscriminately with either masculine or 
feminine nouns carry the affi.x mo which then bears no 
sexual signifilcation. 

The following adjectives are known to vary the aflSx ac- 
cording to the gender of the noun to be qualified : — 

Marpo-mo : red. ChJiorpo-mo : handsome, 

Ndkpo-mo : black. T’o-o Tomo : angry. 

Karpo-mo : white. Ringpo-mo : tall, long. 

5 
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Ohhyukpo-mo : rich. Dhungpo-mo : cautious, retiring. 

8arpo-mo : young, fresh, Ohholpo-mo : licentious. 

un-polluted. Sharwa-^no : blind. 

Rilpo-mo : round. TJlpo-mo : poor. 

8hdwo-mo : lame. 

But these adjectives, terminating iu wo, are common in 
gender : — 

Gd-mo : middling. Sem-kyo-po : disappointed. 

Le-mo : good. Ship-mo : thorough, minute. 

She" mo : strong. Ngo-yangmo . gay, sportive. 

Yangmo : light (not heavy). Sah-mo : smart, spruce. 

Demo: well, happy. Den-tno : naked (alsoye»i-j?a). 

Ts^emmo . hot. Dhak-mo : clean ( also <i/iaZfioa). 

Dhommo Avarm, SUmo : cool. 

Dhongmo co\di dhongiva), Kyur mo : sour. 

Dhalmo: calm, quiet, still. Kgarmo : sweet. fluids). 

Ldmo: easy (of a task, &c.) Gharmo : thick, dense (of 

Bohno : soft, yielding. Tamo: thin (also “pow- 

8ra-mo : hard, solid. dery,’^ “ finely 

divided.’*) 

v^5. ’ There are many adjectives which do not take the 
affixes po or wo. All derivative adjectives are simple roots 
with such paraphrastic syllables as chen: possessed of,” 
chhoky ^‘fit for,” annexed. (See Chap. XT, 4 a and p.) 
Those formed from substantives by annexing chen make a 
lengthy list; and if the opposite qualification has need to 
be expressed the syllable chen is replaced by me\ which 
signifies without,” free from ” : — 

Shengchen : broad. Khoi-chen : important, 

Shengme , narrow. Khoi-me" : uninlportant. 

Si-cheti: brilliant. Gydkcke^i or gydkshd: f&t^ etont 

Si-me" : dull, obscured. Gydlcme" : thin, meagi’e. 

Nyo'chen: durable, well-made. Ts"iilchen : just. 

Nyd"me" : fragile, flimsy. Ts"ulme" : unjust. 

Rin^chen : precious. Tserchen : uneasy, anxious. 

Rin-me" : worthless, T$"erme* : not anxious, easy. 
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^6. •Another series of adjectives, colloquially much favour- 
ed, are re-duplicated forms, which generally express continu- 
ous or flowing action, or qualities of that easy or undulating 
nature : — 


Lhapdhup : 

loose, unoonfined. 

8eng-seng : 

weak (of tea, &c.) 

JRiil-ril : 

oval. 

Leh-leb : 

flat. 

Kor-kor : 

round. 

Ts'im-ts'im 

dazzled. 

Hrah-hrip : 

dim, glimmering. 

Yor-yor : 

aslant. 

Jam- jam : 

smooth. 

Gop-gop : 

stiff, powerless. 

Sam-sum : 

low (in sound). 

Wdle-wdle : 

clear, distinct. 

Shong-shong : 

hollow, excavated. 

Gur-gtir : 

crooked. 


7. When the adjective is used as an attribute, the affix 
po is occasionally omitted : — 

The pomegranates are fresh : Sendu di sar yin (sar, not sarpa). 

The flower is red and yellow: Me-tok di rnar dhang scr yin. 

The dog is large : Khyi di chhe yin or khyi di chhempo yin. 

The price is small : Oong di clilmng yin (“price’' is also ri»). 

8. The adjective can be rendered more intense by various 
words or syllables placed before it; hdehang^ much, very, 
too ; rab-tu very, especially ; tsa-iva-noy quite : — 

The path is very narrow ; Lamkhd di hdehang fd-po re\ 

The horse is too fat : Td-po di rah-tu yyakpd yin. 

The bridge is very slanting : Sampa di hddiang yorpo yin. 

The knife is perfectly blunt : Ti di tsa-wa^ne no-vie' du\ 

Sometimes the word hd-chang like Ua-wd assumes the 
ablative aflBlx nai or nd : — Khorang hd-chang-ne chhor yin : — 
He is very handsome. 

Other in tensives to the adjective are ril (meaning round 
and chhe (meaning “much,'' “great"). These, however, 
follow the adjective : — 

A horse quite white : Td-po kar ril. 

Very muddy water : Chhu nyohpo chhe. 

The pass-top is very indistinct : Laptse dhe hrah-hrip chhe du\ 

A perfectly flat plain : T^ang lehdeh ril chi\ 
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I am quite lame and very tired: Ngdrang la hhong ril dhdrung 

Mchang-ue t'ang-chhe^'po jhnri'g. 

Note, — The last sentence runs literally: to me has arisen 
{piung) to ho quite lame and very tired,” 

e.-COMPARISON OP ADJECTIVES. 

' a. The expedient for making comparison of the quality 
of things is akin to the tnethod of the Hindi language to 
the south of Tibet, and to that of the Mongolian language to 
the north of Tibet. It is brought about by means of a 
certain arrangement of tlie words of the sentence and by 
the introduction of the postposition le, meaning ^^tlian.” 
To give an example : — 

Tibet is larger than Sikkim : Ddi-jong le Po yul chhem-po du\ 

Examining the Tibetan we find it runs: Dal-jong le 
‘Hlian Sikkim/’ Pd^yul ‘‘Tibet/’ chhempo “large/’ du’ 
“is.” 

This order of words must be strictly observed, otherwise 
the comparative intention will not be evident. Another 
example : — 

The sun is move brilliant Dd^ioa le nylma di ti-rhen du\ 
than the moon : 

Again, the order runs : Than moon, the sun, brilliant is. 

This stirnip-strap is longer Zhem-wa h yop-fdlc di ring (or 
than the other : ring-po) du\ 

He is honest er than you : Khyornng le llio sMmti du\ 

To-day is finer than yesterday : Jjang-le dharing le-pa du\ 

When the comparative degree ooouis apart from any 
compared object, the words I)he4a^ “ than that,” may be 
introduced for the sake of perspicuity : — 

A firmer ice-ridge : Khyahsam dhc4e tempo chih. 

A more honest priest ; Lama ahd-ma lhak chi\. 
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j8. The superlative degree is usually paraphrased into an 
universal comparative. So in the sentence : He is the 
tallest/^ we should hear, ^^Than all he tall is.'^ But 
than would be now rendered by nang-ne instead of by le. 
This peak is high; that peak is higher; that other peak 
is the highest; Di zoktse di Vo-a du^ ; dhc4e di zoktse di 
Vo-^a did ; tdangma nang-ne zoktse sham-ma di do-sho du\ 

N. 7?. — T)i means “this/’ or “that” according to Tibetan 
phraseology, if it represents the presetit object of reference. Any 
jpast object of reference is denoted by dhe, whether we in our 
English collo(]uin l sty lo it “ this ” or “ that.” tsangma nang-ne 
means “ than all.” 

Another popular mode of indicating the superlative degree 
is compassed by adding the syllable shot or slid to the 
adjective. And this is often used without introducing 
than all.” Thus : — 

That temple is the most Di gompa di Po*4cyhyul Icyi rdk- 
famous ill Tibet : clien-shoi did. 

This animal is the smallest : Dhwl-do di chhimg-sho du, 

Lhasa is the greatest city : Lhdm dhongdekyer chhe^ahoi du\ 
That sheep is the whitest : lAik dlie kdr^shd du\ 

Note . — When shoi is appended, the affix of the adjective is 
always omitted. Also, the arrangement of the words in the 
sentence is not of im|) 0 ] tauce wdien ,^hoi is employed. Akin to 
shot is the w^ord cJiJwk, often co»i founded with it, which means 
“ the best.” Chhoh is al.so added to adjectives to form an empha- 
tic superlative. In comparing, however, yakpo = “ good ” and 
ydk-sJio or tdk-sh'6 = “ best.” 

y. For such comparisons as involve the connexion so — 
as,” e. g y ‘‘ so great as,” “ so good as,” as far as,” see 
posty Chap. VII, iv. y. 
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ADJECTIVES WITH SUBSTANTIVES. 


Chhu-pa lonpa : 
Shuten holpo : 

Pu-mo ya'po : 

Nd-kii marpo : 

P\igu ny ing-jhemo : 
Cho* pe^ Jeyurmo : 
Shim-shim dho^chen : 
Lama chhempo : 

Oo chhung-ngu : 
Mo-yi chhung : 
Metishar hhe'pa : 
Ohhu dhang-mo : 
Ohhu dhang-po : 

Lam ton-khen yerpo ; 
Solwa nyukchen : 
Khydkpa bompo : 
Sokma kampo : 
Kyermen fo-mo : 
Mi-po fo-o : 

Lamkhd shengme ' : 
Me-tok kar-po : 
Khau-d ling-po : 

Pe- child numtsi: 
Shei-hor rinchen : 
Putsa hurpo : 

Ngd-ra dukchen : 
Jol-Va dzepo z 
Jhd karbo : 

Tukpa chutchen : 
Woma rul : 

Td yipchen : 

Ti shimpo : 

Oyd-o ringpo : 


a wet coat, 
a soft seat, 
a good daughter, 
red nose, 
darling child, 
sour lemon, 
delicious sweetmeats, 
great lama, 
small head, 
little girl, 
clever maiden, 
cold water, 
clear water, 
cautious guide, 
ceaseless prayers, 
thick ice. 
dry straw, 
angry woman, 
angry man. 
narrow path, 
white flower, 
firm snow, 
greasy book, 
costly hookah, 
sharp boy. 
poisonous air. 
pretty jolmo (a bird), 
strong tea. 
strong soup, 
putrid milk, 
fine (shapely) horse, 
a sweet smell, 
a long beard. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

CARDINAL AND ORDINAL 
NUMERALS. 


1. In Tibetan the numbers, both cardinal and ordinal 
can be used either as adjectives or as substantives. Used 
in the adjectival sense, the numeral invariably follows the 
noun which it qualifies ; and, if there happens to be any 
ordinary adjective likewise attached to the noun, then the 
numeral is placed after such adjective 

A-yti Jcyong-po sum : Three expensive puppies. 

Wd-pdlc-Tcyi shdmo ngd : Five fox-skin hats. 

[Here wd pdic is a substantive placed in the genitive ; the literal 
meaning being “ five hats of fox-skin.”] 

Lama tlii-gyd -ship-elm lep jhung : 440 lamas are present. 

Ang-hi di fe-ts'o-sum dhang tong-€a gye* dhang re-sum yo' : 

The number is 38, 063. 

[Here ang hi di means “the number;” while 38, 063 is thus 
expressed : Three ten thousands and eight thousand and sixty- 
three. Yo is the auxiliary.] 

2. Such forms as “ the four,’^ ‘‘ the two,’^ or both/^ 
&c., may be expressed by adding ka or po to the number : 
Shi-hay nyi-ka. Fractions by annexing chha, as diln-chhd 
‘‘the seventh.” Multiplies by prefixing le7iy as len-nyi 
“ twice,” len-ngd “ five times.” 

3. The ordinals annex pa to the cardinal, except “ the 

first ” which is dhang-po, as sum-pa, “ third.” However, 
“ thirty -first ” is chikpay &c,y not sum-chu dhangpo. 
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In conversation it is usual not to employ the bare ordinal 
alone, but to prefix the word ang-ki to each. Thus the 
eighth ” is expressed as ang ki : — 

Mi (Ike Ixhang-'pa ang-ki d/iang-po la dv •* Tliat man lives in 

the fir‘st house. 

Su avg^ki dlmng-po Ifp fvp youg ; foi-dhang : See ! who can get 

first. 

It is even prefixed to juk-Mid* or .^huk-ma ‘'tlie last’’ : — 

Mi Miom-ma dhe kliangpa ang-ki jnk-sli 'ola do-gi-yo : Tliat otlmr 

nifui lives in the last house. 

4. General EEsrARics — a. When two, three or more 
persons or things have been mentioned, it is a common 
custom to add the exact number of individuals or things 
thus enumerated. For example we iniglit have sindi a 
sentence as: The father, mother, with two sons and a 
daughter arrived at the town ^ ” and, most probably if such 
were spoken in Tibetan, after the last person mentioned the 
numeral ‘‘ five ” would be introduced as indicating the total 
number of persons referred to: Pu nyi puma dhang yah yum 
ngd (Ihoiiff-kyer la p^ep jinmg (lit: ‘‘Father, inother, with 
two sons daugliter five arrived at the town ”). Again, when 
the number would be otherwise obscure: ‘‘The woman 
and her husbands (four) were turned out.” This, the exact 
rendering of the Tibetan would indicate, not that the woman 
had four husbands, but tha.t she and her three husbands, 
making together four, were ejected. So, also, if a woman 
and her two children were to be mentioned : in Tibetan, we 
should say hjermen dhang phtgu sum ~ “ Woman and her 
children thiee,” meaning that together the whole numbered 
three. This habit of speech causes Tibetan enumerations to 
be not always obvious. Another instance : Sdng-hhu chhem* 
po chhung nyi: “ lajge small degchies, two,” i. 0., “ two deg- 
ebies, a large and a small,” 
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When alternative estimates of numbers are made, the 
conjunctions are omitted : e. g. Sum shi khur sho/c Bring 
three or four.’* 

y. It is a frequent practice to add the numeral chik one ** 
to any specified statement of numbers^ 

Thus we might hear: Dhu-khd Chdk-sam-la Tang-tong 
Gye-pol chhorten gyd-tsd-gye chik tsik-pa re’ meaning 

At the Chaksam ferry Tang- tong Gyalpo built one hundred 
and eight chhortens,” but literally built one (or ‘‘ a ”) one 
hundred and eight chhortens.*’ Again : Ldnia sok-nyi chik 
p^ep jhung ‘‘One (or “a”) thirty-two lamas have come.” 
The conclusion is that the best rendering of this superfluous 
chik is by our indefinite pronoun “ some.” However chik 
indicates a definite and not an indefinite number ; accordingly 
when any doubt as to the exact number exists, the word tsam 
follows the numeral with the meaning of about” or 
“ almost ; ” e. gf., luh sumcim tsam “ about thirty sheep.” 


6.-OARDINAL NUMERALS. 


1. Chik 

2. Nyi 


9. Gu 

10. Chu-fc’aoiba ^ 


3. Sum 

4. Shi 

5. Nga 'g' 

6. Phuk 

>o 

7. Duu 
a Gye’ 


11. Chuchik. 

12. Chuiiyi. 

33. Chusum, 

14. Chupshi. 

15. Clionga. 

16. Cluidluik. 

17. Child iin. 

18. Ohopgyo*. 

19. Chupgu. 

20. Nyi-shii. 

21. Nyer-chik. 

22. Nyer-nyi. 

30. Sum-ohii-t’aniba. 

31. So-chik. 

32. Sok-uyi. 


6 
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33. Sok'Suni. 

34;. So-slii. 

40. Ship-clin-t’iujaba. 

41. She-chik. 

42. Shc-nyi. 

50. Nga-chn-t’amba. 

51. Np:a-clnk. 

go C piuik-clui-t’ilmba ; r 
* ( Kli e-sum. 

61. Re-chik. 

62. Re-nyi. 

70. 1) iin -c;h u - t-’a mba . 

71. Dun-ehik. 

80. G ye’-clui- fc’am ba. 

81. Gya-cliik. 

82. Gya-nyi. 

OO. G tt-cb u - 1 ’amba . 

91. Go-chik. 

cv 

1 00. Cb i k-g3’'a-t’amba ^ 

101. Gya-dbang-chik. 

102. Gya-dhaiig-iiyi or Gya- 

tsa-iiyi. 

200. Nyi-gya. 

20J. Nyi-gya-tsa-chik. 

210. Nyi-gya-dliang-cbu- 
t’dniba. 

220, Nyi-gya nyi-slm. 


300. Sum-gya. 

340. Sum-gya-sbip-chu, 

1000. Toug-t’a cbik. 

1001. Tong-t’a cbik dbaug 

cbik. 

2000. Tong-fc’a nyi. 

2161. Toiig-t’a. nyi dhang 
cb i k-gya-dhan g-re- 
cbik. 

2780. Tong-t’a nyi dhang 
(iiin- gy a -tsd-gy o' - 
clui-taniba. 

5500. Toiig-nga dbang nga- 

erya. 

10.000. T^i-ts’o cliik. 

20.000. t’i-l’so nyi. 

36.000. T'i-ts’o sura dhang 

toug-t’a dbtik. 

100.000. Buni-cbik. 

300.000. Bumts’o sum. 

1 . 000 , 000 . Sfl-ya. 

A Score : K be- cbik. 

A Hundred : Gya-t*ak. 

By Threes : Sum sura. 

.By Fours : Shi shi. 

Two each : N 3 d-re-nyi-re. 

Six each ; I)buk-ro dbuk-ro. 
Twice : Len-nyi. 

Thrice : Leu-sura, 

100 times : Leji-gya. 
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CHAPTER yi. 

THE VERB. 

SECTION A.-PORMATION, 


1. In the language of the books we find the different 
modifications or tenses of the Verb expressed in two ways. 
Sometimes the structure of the verbal root itself is altered 
in order to produce those modifications, the spelling being 
changed according to the tense exhibited. At other times 
the required shade of meaning is brought out by means of 
additional syllables — one or more — appended to the simple 
root. Such affixes are either mere particles or else the 
various parts of some auxiliary verb. In the colloquial, 
this treatment with syllables affixed to the root seems to be 
almost the sole way of dealing with the various phases of the 
verb. The practice in the literary language of forming the 
tenses by changing the spelling of the simple root is in a 
few instances, however, resorted to in the colloquial. 

The simplest form of the verb is, naturally, the bare root 
unattended by any affix. However if we are to resort to the 
ordinary European practice of presenting the Infinitive as 
the primary shape, we must in Tibetan set forth each root 
with a particle already adjusted. 

The particle thus added to the verbal root for the pro- 
duction of tlie Present Infinitive is invariably eitlier j>a or 
Wily the former being aflixed where the final letter of the 
root is any consonant save r or 1, wliilo vux is used after 
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those consonants and after a final vowel. So many of the 
final letters being dropped in the colloquial, the application 
of this rule will therefore he not always observable in these 
pages, our present scheme being the representation of the 
words not as written but only as they are sounded. Thus 
we have ; — 

Jhye*2^a : to do ; Lu-jpa : to be left, to remain. 

These are words which in the written forms have d and s 
respectively as final letter of the root, and not as here a 
vowel, and which therefore take pa instead of wa. The 
specified rule, nevertheless, is easily traceable in the examples 
subjoined : — 


Ynng-tva : 

to come. 

LoJc‘pa : 

to read. 

Do-wa : 

to go. 

Lap-^pa : 

to speak. 

Nyo-wa ; 

to buy. 

P'ah-pa : 

to take down. 

Sher-ioa : 

to measure, 

l<yeiwpa : 

to bear. 


appraise. 

Ghhin-pa ; 

to arrive. 

Jdhwa : 

to measure 

Fzing-pa ; 

to fight. 


(length, &c). 

P^ep-pa : 

honorific term for either 

Sd-iva ; 

to eat. 


“ to come " or “to go." 

F^il-tva ; 

to give ( 7io«.) 




2. To view the elements of the formation of the verb in 
the regular course of its development and elaboration we 
shall properly deal next with the 


SUBSTANTIVE VERBS. 

Of these there are several forms in use, namely : — 

Yjnva (sounded Ylmjpa) ; “to be — the mere anxiliary. 

.Re'pa : “ to be — another auxiliary, 

Yb’rA: “ to be/’ “to exist,'’ “to be present ” (in a place.) 

Du’pa (really Dw/pa) ; “to be/' “to exist/' — most common in 
Western Tibet. 

ChuI-pa ; « to be,” “ to exist ’’—polite form. 

Laos-i>a (generalij sounded id-jw) “ to be ’’—auxiliary employ- 
ed instead of Yinpa addressing superiors. 
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Me’pa : “ to be not ” — negative form of Yo'jpa. 

Mo’pa ; to be indeed ’* — intensive variety of Yopa, 

Min- PA : “ not to be — the negative copula. 

a. The Present tense, Indicative, of all these verbs is 
the respective root of each standiiig alone ; and this root 
is employed for all persona and both numbers : — 

Thus : yin = am, jirt, is, are. 

And so with Y'6\ Re\ J)u\ Ld. 

Yin, however, is restricted in use to the connection of 
the noun with an attribute whether adjective, noun or pro- 
noun, and to its duties as auxiliary affix to ordinary transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs : — 

Khyak‘pa dhe tempo yin: That (or The) ice is firm. 

Ming di Domlup yin : Tlie name is Dondiib. 

Ngdrang To kyi mi yin : I am a Tibetan. 

However, when yin is conjoined, as it often is, with 
Du^pay we frequently hear such combination used to express 
existence in a place, but chiefly in negative and interroga- 
tive sentiences : — 

Pe~chha di dlie-pa min-dii : The book is not there. 

The auxiliary Re^ is very popular and heard commonly, 
but not exclusively, in negative sentences. Its general use 
is as a copulative, like yin : — 

Khyi di uyarcheu ma re* : Tho dog is not fierce. 

I)i ngai ma re* : This is not mine. 

Di-ni To kyi pe-chlia re* : This is a Tibetan book. 

Nevertheless we have 

Ghande re* : How are you ? 

N, B, — Yin is more commonly used with the 1st person, re* with 
the 2nd and 3rd persons. 

In positive sentences we find re as a pleonastic addition 
to the verb yd^pa 

Khorang md-gida yd*pa re* : He is down there. 
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Sn yo2m re : -who is here r Kho^pa ghdru yo'^a re 1 Where 
ai^e they ? 

We can employ Yo'pa more frequently than any other of 
this series, and both Yd'pa and Dii'pa (though primarily 
verbs of existence) may always take the place of Yin-pa in 
attributive sentences, though Yin-pa cannot be substituted 
for them : — 


Khopa Gyang-isGAa ylr : 

Ngd-la dhe-pa fokpo sfu yli^ ; 

l)i ^himpo dn : 

Hd-lai-pa yd' : 

Yam-ts'empo diC ; hho ge*po min-du' 


Dzd-ra di-la shu-gii mi yd' : 


Tliey are at Gyangtse. 

I have a friend th(3re (i. e. 

To me there a friend is). 
Th is is nice. 

It is astonishing. 

It is wonderful : he is not 
an old man. 

The shrew has no tail. 


N, 7?. — Yo is more commonly used witli the 1st person, du 
with tlio 2nd and 3id poi*soii.s. 

Interrogatively, the use of the Substantive Verbs is 
as follows : — 

Yimjie or Ymna : 

BiCkd or Yindu' or E du' ; 

Yd'pe or Yodhd or E yo ; 

Ei-la gkande 6 yo : Why are you hero ? 

Mi-ts'o su yimpe : Who arc the men ? 

Bi-pa khji da du'kd : Are there any dogs here ? 

Nyi'la liikU'o khdahe yodhd : Have you" some sheep ? 

If re’ is the verb chosen (as it is often), then the inter- 
rogative tone of voice is sufficiently significant : — 

Khyi di mng-khyi re’ : Is the dog a real mastiff ? 

Torma-yi hargymi di ghd re’ : Where aj-e the toi-ma buttcr-oi-na- 

meats ? 

Khyo la ha-lai-pa re : Are you surprised ? 

The negative question forms are mindu’, ma re’, me’pe. 
Alternative interrogaliyes are frequent ; and the most 


^ Is it, is he, are you ? 
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common of these are the phrases du^ha mindu^ and yin-du* 
mindu^ (usually Hndu* mindv?) meaning ‘‘is it or not? 
Also yinnam mannani and reHang ma re\ the latter attribu- 
tively 2 — 

Fe-chha di choktse wokla du*ka Is the book under the table 
mindu* ? or not ? 

Kliyi da du^hd mindiC ; toi shok : Are there any dogs or not ; see I 
Di-pa *indxC mindid : Is (he) hero or not ? 

Sap-sap relang ma re’ ; Is it deep or not ? 

Di-ni ngdi ro^tang ma re ‘ Is this mine or not ? 

Emphatically re^ is annexed to yo^pciy as in : — 

Di Id di tengla khau-a yo'pa re\ me'pa re* : Is there snow on the 

pass or not ? 

Khyurang-Ia di-ka y'opa re\ me* pa re* : Have you it or not ? 

Also re^ ma re’ and yo*pe me* are other forms, the former 
being only used with attributes 

Dhenda re* ma re * : Is it so or not ? 

Glhnpe nangla pecJiha-ts*o yo*pe me* : Are there any books in the 

gompa or not ? 

y. The Past tense of all these auxiliary forms can be 
represented by either yo*pa yin or chhi dn * : — 

Khyi-yi dole di ndk-po yopa yin : The colour of the dog was 

black. 

Ngdr-ang mi ngempo shik song : I have been a bad man. 

Kho dhe-tii shmi-shon yopa yin : He was young then, 

Fi'-cliha shik dim chhi dti* : There was a lx)ok here. 

Ngd-la khd-tsang d-lich yopa yin : I had a little yesterday, 
Na-ning Dok-ghur dd sd-chhd la Were there any nomads’ 
yopa yimpe : tents in this place last year ? 

Naturally for our “ has been,” “ have been,” the past 
tense of “ to go” is employed, which is either chhmpa yin 
or song:— 

Khyorang ghdru song : Where have you been ? 
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But of events yo^pa yin is rightly einplojed, and was 
in the assertive sense is rendered by that or by chhi du* or 
clihl yd' ; as in di chhl yd' kyang, tanda ma yd' : ** though 
it was, now it is not,** &c. Again, yin Id is another perfect 
auxiliary as in Ddk^la kap yin Id I have had the oppor- 
tunity.” {Lit» To self opportunity was,**) 

However the Tibetan idiom seems to avoid as much as 
possible the resort to preterite tenses in the substantive 
verb when the latter would stand alone. Nevertheless, 
although the past tense of the verb to bo ** when unsup- 
ported is very infrequent ; yet, in combination with other 
verbs, as auxiliaries such forms are common and indispens- 
able. 

S. Where the Future tense of the verb “ to be ** is called 
for, do-iua to go ** and yong^wa to come ** are used 
as bearing the additional meaning to become ; " also jhung^ 
vja to arise ** 

Dharing ts\Upo yong : It will be hot to-day, 

Khydrang ydkpo yong-gyu-yin : You will be good. 

Ngdrang dher jhuug’yong : 1 shall be there. 

“Will be** is also rendered by yong Id {lags), , 

Such constructions can often be put as the ordinary future 
of an impersonal verb. Thus in the sentence “ I shall be 
sick ** we resort to the future of the verb “ to suffer by sick- 
ness** (ne'lcyl Hrwa) using the dative of the personal pronoun. 
So also I shall be hot ** can be tx-ansformed into ‘‘ Heat 
will come to me** ; ngarang-la ts'd-iva yong-gyu^yin. 
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SECTION B.-THE VERB ACTIVE. 

I. Present Tense. — a. This tense is expressed in its 
siniplest form by just the root of the verb deprived of all 
particles, saving of course in compound or connected sen- 
1)60068 when there is annexed — as e^^lahied hereafter — some 
continuative particle (Infra. XIII, § 3 .) 

Ex. : Gyuk-pa : to nin : pres, tense : gyuk : runs. 

The modern colloquial has in most cases adopted for use, 
both as infinitive and as indicative present, the perfect root 
of the verb as it occurs in the written language. Thus 
sdod-pa and sdod are the literary forms of the verb to stay, 
to remain,^’ in the infinitive and present 5 but the colloquial 
has taken the past tense bsdad for these purposes, and has 
dadpa and dad for to stay and ‘‘ he stays, pronouncing 
them however in accordance with the modern rule de^pa 
and de\ (See : Chap. I, Note,) 

But when we come to place before the present tense 
(or other tenses) of a transitive verb some pronoun or any 
other noun, we find there is in Tibetan no such thing as a 
nominative case governing a verb and no such construction 
as a nominative being used with a transitive verb. In fact 
our conception of an ordinary simple sentence with subject, 
predicate, and object, has properly no place in the Tibetan 
mode of speech. 

That which in European languages would be regarded as 
the subject and which would be placed in the nominative 
case is regarded in Tibetan as the agent by which a certain 
action or condition is brought about and is placed in the 
Agentive or Instrumental case, whilst the verb assumes 
almost the signification of a participle or a verbal noun to 
which, in the tenses other than the simple present, some 
auxiliary verb is added. The object is put as with us in the 
accusative. Thus the sentence t He wears a. cap would in 
Tibetan be turned in this way : By him a cap a wearing is, 

7 
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However, a» Tibetan grammarians regard ‘‘ a wearing 
is as the present tense of the verb “ to wear and would 
not render the verbal noun a wearing always in this 
same manner, our theory of construction may be a mere 
speculative nicety, nevertheless we should translate our 
sentence into Tibetan Khorang-gl shdmbim ghon ; and from 
thence merely deduce the practical rule that with a Tibetan 
transitive verb the nominative must be rendered by the 
agentive case. 

Moreover — as if to render our remarks still less important — 
it must be admitted that in loose easy speech the agentive 
affix is frequently dropped and the noun or pronoun appears 
as though it were the ordinary nominative. Where the 
pronoun is not important to be expressed, it is altogether 
omitted: Shdmbn ghon : ^‘he wears a cap/^ Furthermore, 
with verbs of coming going or thinking the agentive case is 
not used. 

y. Another form of the Present tense and one perhaps 
in more common employment than the mere verbal root is 
produced by the addition of the syllables ghi yd^ or ghi du^ 
to the root. This is a sort of narrative present which, with 
a view to distinguish it from the simple indefinite present, we 
term Definite Present tense. It is as common with us as 
with Tibetans, under the form : I am — ing.’' 

Ex : Sd^wa : to eat: m-glii-dii" : lie is eating. 

The similar forms g/ii yirv or ghi re* are nearly as frequent ; 
and in Eastern Tibet the use with re* supersedes that of du^ 
completely. Framing sentences with these appendices, we 
say 

Ngdrang Norhhu-gang mdru fjo- I am going doAVii to Norbhu- 
ghi~yin : ^ang. 

A-dJnmg’-ghi tpie-2^0 tol-ghi-du* : The sa’is (horse boy) is un- 
fastening the mule. 
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Of this tense we may subjoin a specimen in orthodox form, 
using the pronouns in the Agentive, as the verb to beat^’ 
is a transitive one. 

Indicative Mood. 

Definite Present JTense. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ngdrang-glii dung-ghi-ijo' (or yin) : Ngdts'o-ghi dnng-glii-yo (or 
I am beating. yin ) : W e are beating. 

Khydrang-glii dimg-ghi-dtd (or re’) ; Khyiiis'n-ghi dnng-gld-diC : 
Thou art boating. You are boating. 

Khorang-ghi dung-ghi-dii : (or re’) : Khopni dung-ghi-dti^ : 

He is boating. They are beating. 

8. A third kind of Present Tense is likewise in vogue. 
It appears to be resorted to in order to indicate that an 
action is just on the very point of being carried into opera- 
tion. It seems appropriate to class this notion as a Present 
rather than as a Future action ; the idea being that it is too 
imminent to be considered in any sense as what is about 
to be — the motion and its announcement, as it were, 
starting simultaneously. We style the expression of this 
idea the Present Imminent Tense. Perhaps it signifies “ I 
am just doing so-and-so,” quite as frequently as it means : 
‘‘I am on the point of doing so-and-so.” The Tibetan 
equivalent is expressed in two ways : — 

(1) By the addition of the word hap to the root of the verb 
and annexing thereafter yin or yiy for the first person and re’ 
or du* for the other persons. 

(2) By affixing the syllable gang (really to the genitive 

of the Infinitive of the verb, annexing also auxiliaries similarly 
as in (1). 

In Lhasa (2) has superseded in the colloquial the first 
method which, however, continues to be followed in 
epistolary composition. Kap (really skahs) =: ‘‘ chance,” 

means,” ^‘opportunity.” 
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Present Imminent Tense. 

Singular. 

Nga dO‘ioai gang yin : I am just going. 

Khyo do-xvai gang re : Thou art just going, 

Kho do-ivai gang re' : He is just going. 

Plural. 

Ngd-ts'o do-tvai gang yin : We are just going. 

Khyo' is' 0 do-wai gang re ' ; Ye are just going. 

Kho-pa do-wai gang re' : They are just going. 

The precise meaning of ISfgd do-tvai gawj yin or Nga do 
lap yin would therefore be I am starting"’ : — 

Bring the horse up to the door : Td di gya-go t'uh t'i shoh ! 

I am just bringing it : JDi t'i hap yo'. 

The sun is setting : Nyima gai^pai gang re'. 

The milk is on the point of TFoma Uipai gang re'. 
boiling over : 

Make tea : The water is about Soljha §0 cliih : Chhu di khol 
to boil : hap du', 

I am just doing some work : Ngd le-ha jhje'pai gang yin. 

Are they starting now or not : Khopa tanda do-xvai gang re' nui 

re'. 

(N. JS . — The ai in do-tvai, gai-pai^ &c., is sounded nearly like 
ay in our way.”) 


PAST TENSES. 

(1) There appear to be several ways of expressing the 
more or less perfected form of any action and the exact 
shade of meaning indicated by the different methods em- 
ployed is not ascertainable from native informants. The 
more frequent shape which the past tense assumes is the 
root of the verb with either jlmng (sounded ckung) or song 
annexed as an affix. Certain verbs prefer jhung ; others 
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song ; and no rule seems to determine the affix chosen, 
custom decidingr the usage with each particular verb : — 

8hi-wa : to die ; shi song : died. 

Ts'ar-wa : to finish ; ts'ar song ; finished. 

T'ong-wa : to see ; t'ong jhung ; saw. 

T'oh^pa : to receive, obtain; fobjhting ; received, got. 

(2) The more emphatic sense, or perhaps what the French 
would style the Past Indefinite, is best rendered by another 
form, namely, the participle with yin annexed for the fiirst 
person, and or re^ for the second and third : e. gf., chhyin- 
pa-yin : I did go ; chhyin-pa-re* : he has departed ; dzang-pa- 
re\- has sent ; Voh-pa-du^ : did get. Choice of past forms 
often depends on the person involved. Thus neither jhung 
nor song seem used with a 1st person ; so, I arrived ” is 
Nga lep-pa-yin and never Ngd Up jhung j but he arrived ” 
might be Kho Up jlmng. 

(3) Other forms seem to indicate rather a Passive meaning, 
though often used for more emphatic expression of the per- 
fect tense active ; — 

a. The root with yd* or du* added : dzajig diC : was sent, 
has been sent ; to sai yd* has been eaten. 

13. Sometimes du* is annexed in addition to song : shi 
song du* : has died, is dead : — 

Loma famcke shing-ne bok song The leaves have all dropped 
du* : from the tree. 

y. To the gerund in nai (ne), j6* is added. This appears 
to require a rendering approaching our Imperfect Tense : 
PuUne-yd * ; I was walking, have been walking. 

8, Final completion of any operation is expressed where 
necessary by the addition of ts^ar du* or zin du* to the root 
of any verb : — 

Pmno di le-zhu khor kyap zin du ; The girl has done spinning. 
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Khopa to sdi ts'ar du : They have finished eating. 

BM-rtmg kho to sdi fsar mi du' : He has not yet finished eating. 

Ts^ar- fa-yin (1st person); ts^ar-fa-re^ (2nd and 3rd) are 
occasionally heard here instead of ts^ar du^ ; also, negatively, 
t8^ar-pa-m6\ 

(4) There exists in Tibetan a regular form of Imperfect 
Tense, but which is not resorted to on all occasions when we 
should use that tense. It is a curious circumlocution, but is, 
I am assured, in common use in Lhasa* It is formed by add- 
ing to the verbal root the expression go-sdm-jhung or go-sam 
song meaning literally ‘^did think must.’^ Ex: Kliorang 
siting la d'^ah go-sam song4e mar sak song : As he was climb- 
ing the tree, he fell down. 

A lengthier form is go-sam-nai clilnjin-fa : e, g. Tumling 
la (fo go-sam-nai chhyin-pai nge fui-mo dap jhung : In going 
to Tumlong, my knee was hurt. 

(5) Sometimes a perfect inflection of the verbal root is 
current; it is then generally conjoined to pa yin : e. g. 
Sai-pa-yin has eaten ; riyoi-pa-yin has bought. 


FUTURE TENSE. 

There are two particular forms for this tense both in 
common use ; either yong or gyu yo^ ( yin or du^) may be 
added to the root of the verb : nyo yong will buy ; ’’ riang-la 
4o-gyu yin : I will go home ; khyo di-la ts^ong-gyn-du^ ka 
mindu': ‘'will you sell it or not?” kho tanda gyel gyu-yo^ : 
“now he will slip.” 

Sometimes the Infinitive alone is employed, as in : — 

Ngd-ts'o la chhd’ghang nyo-wa : What shall we buy ? 

Khyd'la ghang jhye-pa ; What will you do ? 

But, it will be seen, the nominative changes to the dative 
case. 
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Very commonly we notice the Present Narrative taking the 
place of the Future, e. g. Do-ghi-du* used for J)o-gyu-du^ 
as is the English practice also. 

The negative form takes me’ as the final syllable; occa- 
sionally we have min : — 

Md-gida tii ma dhang ; dhenda Don’t look down ; then you 
kliyorang gyel-gyu-ine' ; will not fall. 

With the afiix yong the negative particle is mi : — 

Kyapgmi di dlidrang ge-long-ts^o la jallchd nang mi yong : The 
Protector (i, e„ Grand Lama) will not give audience to the 
ge-longs this morning. 

N. P. — The rule, generally so rigid in Oriental speech, that 
if the dependent clause of a conditional sentence have the future 
construction so also shall the antecedent clause, is not commonly 
observed in Tibetan colloquial. Take such a sentence as this : 
“ If you always read at niglit, you will certainly inivire your eyes.” 
In Hindustani every native would turn the iirst part of the 
sentence “ If you always shall read, &c.” Contrariwise, the 
Tibetan would express the future only in the second clause as we 
do in English, thus : — 

khyiy ts'en-la tahpa-resTii yige dok na, nenten mikda suh 
gyak-gyii-re' , 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

a. The simplest form is the mere root, which in some cases 
has the central vowel altered. Occasionally we find a 
special word is in vogue. To the root, whether altered or 
not, may be always appended chik or shik^ sounded quickly. 
This is the more imperative style of demand However the 
traveller will do well to remember that Tibetans are not so 
amenable to cart commands as are the natives of India. A. 
real order, nevertheless, requires chih, 
p. Several politer forms are used among equals and these 
are by aggregation rendered still more precative when ad- 
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dressing superiors. Thus the following alternative appen- 
dices may be added to the root in lieu of chik 

(1) Eo; (2) Eo often contracted into Roch; (3) 

Ronang; (4) Bo dzo' ; (5) Nang cM ; (6) Eo jhyi-shih ! 

These all imply the sense of our woi’d please.” 

In Western districts, instead of chik^ the word tong is 
used, and instead of the polite forms a second word zhu is 
appended, Ro zhu is also heard in lieu of the Bo nang of 
Central Tibet. 

Examples : — 

Wash the horse : Td-po di tui shik. 

Lay the child down on the P'ugn ch\dten4a nya'ne shok ! 
cushion : 

Give me two rupees for the Ngdda khyi-i chhyirtu gyd^tam 
dog : ny i 7iang ro nang ! 

When your work is done, Eang-ghi le-ka ts'ar-nc nge tsar 
come to mo : p'ep ro chi* 1 

Please shew me the way : Lam di ten ro dzd ! 

Please send three rupees with- Gyd-tain sum tanda lainsang 
out delay : ta7ig rocJp. 

Come with me the whole way : Ngd dhang nyampo lam kang-gd 

la p*ep 7ia7ig chi* ! 

Ro alone added to the verbal root is generally enough ; 
or zhv, in the West and in Ladak. The causative verb 
jhye^pa is frequently added to the Imperative to give 
emphasis : Shing Ink jhyi' : put on wood. 

y. With certain verbs we find the Imperative formed by 
annexing tang or dhang (really and ”) to the verbal root 
or the Imperative word ; e. g. Di to so dhang: Eat this; 
To tang ; See ! Look ! 

With other verbs^ shok (“ come ”) makes the Imperative. 

& As already stated, a number of verbs retain in the col- 
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loquial the special inflected forms which are to he found in 
the literary language. The principal are these : — 


Do-wa : 

to go imperative : 

8ong ! 

Yong-wa ; 

to come 

» 

8hok ! 

Shdhpa : 

to place 

v- 

Slio ! (guttui'al) ! 

Kkyakpa : 

to carry 

>» 

Khyok ! 

Td'tva : 

to see 

>9 

To cl hang or To shok ! 

Jhyo'pa ; 

to do, to make 

»» 

Jhyi (pr. chyi) ! 

Kyelwa : 

to convey 

99 

Kyal ! (or kyo shik) ! 

Khur yong-tva : 

f to bring 

9J 

Khur shok ! 

Khur do-wa : 

to take away 

»9 

Khur song ! 

TH'iva : 

to lead 

99 

T'i shok ! 

To m-iva : 

to eat 

9» 

To so or so dhang ! 

Dze'pa : 

to do, make (honorific) „ 

Bzo I 

Chhdk-pa : 

to break 

99 

Chhok chik ! 

Tang-iva : 

to let go, send 

>» 

Tong ! 

Dzek~pa ; 

to climb 

?> 

Zok ! 

Tdh-%oa : 

to strike 

99 

Top / 

Tdk-pa : 

to tie 

99 

Tok ! 

F\ip-pa : 

to put down, adjust 

99 

rop! 

Yar lang-xoa : 

to rise up 

99 

Yar long ! (“ Get up **) 


It will be observed that in the majority of the above, the 
Imperative is merely the verbal root with the central vowel 
altered into 


PARTICIPLES. 

a. There are two forms used to represent the participial 
mood ; but there seems to be no distinction made between 
the present and past participle, either form being employed 
whatever the time of action. The more correct form is 
identical with the Infinitive, being expressed by the root of 
the verb with the affix annexed, or after vowels and 
final r or Z the kindred affix wa : — 

Ngdrang gyeUwa la t'd-nye-po I was nearly falling (lit: was 
yo'pa yin : near to falling). 

8 
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More often, however, the colloquial adopts the affix khen 
instead of or wa.. 

p. These participles are employed in composition pre- 
cisely after the fashion of adjectives ; being used in the 
nominative case when placed after the noun to which they 
are related, or in the genitive when preceding the noun ; — 

Nam hang-gdhah-Jchen kyi khyidi •* The dog barking all night. 
Shi'Wai lang4o t'ong jhung : I observed the ox dying. 

Mt-po ngd-la dung-khen dhe sam- The man who struck me ran 

pai Ve'dmi la gyuk song : over the bridge. 

Ngdrang gyel-ne di pui-mo ngon- 1 fell down and braised the knee 

ts^e dung-khen dhe-la dap song : w^hicli was formerly struck. 

The di is introduced in order to to mark off the partici- 
pial clause more clearly ; but this usage is optional. 

Where the conjunction ^‘that*’ would be resorted to 
in English, a participial construction is often found in 
Tibetan : — 

I did not see that the water Chhu di khyak-pa fong-pa-me* 
was frozen : 

I knew that he was coming: Nga4 kho yong-pa she jhnng. 

From the foregoing examples it will now be evident that 
the whole participial clause can be handled and moved about 
bodily as if it were a single adjective qualifying the sub- 
stantive. Thence we are brought to the most important 
function of the participial construction in Tibetan. 

y. All relative clauses are expressed without the use of 
relative pronouns by the substitution of the participial for 
the relative construction. In these cases the verb is made 
to take the form of a participle and the whole clause be- 
comes one gigantic adjective qualifying the antecedent of 
the relative clause. As before the whole clause being ter- 
minated by the participle it may be handled and shifted as 
any other adjective, the participle being inflected according 
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to its position with respect to the antecedent and the sense 
to be conveyed. 

Thus such a sentence as — 

** The butcher who brought the sheep to the door of this house 
stole my boots.” 

Must be rendered somewhat in the style of — 

“ The bringing- the-sheep-to-the-door-of-this-house butcher stole 
niy boots.” 

** Bringing-the-sheep-to-the-door-of-this-house is, as it 
were, the gigantic adjective qualifying the noun “ butcher; 
and the whole sentence in Tibetan stands thus : — 

Khyim di-yi go Cnh Ink kJiyer-wui shempa dl ngdrang-ghi lham 
kiii-ne khur song. 

As the verb in every clause or sentence invariably occurs 
as the tinal word, the participle in these cases alone receives 
inflection. In the foregoing example, the r^?lative clause 
might just as readily be placed after the antecedent shempa, 
the participle taking the nominative in lieu of the genitive 
case. The article in this arrangement often occurs twice, 
standing both before the noun and after the gigantic adjec- 
tive or relative clause, thus : — 

I)i shcinpa khyim di~yi go t'uk Ink kkyer-wa di^ &c. 

Let another example be taken ; — 

“ The boy to whom I gave the dog was clad in a yellow 
coat."’ Before attempting to translate this sentence, it may 
be conveniently transposed as follows — 

“ TI»e boy who by me was given a dog was clad in a yellow 
coat.” We can now shape our gigantic adjective as “ The 
by-me-given-a-dog ” and place it before or after the antece- 
dent noun ‘‘ boy,” rendering the sentence thus 

Ngdrang-ghl khyi shik terMen hyi potso dhe-yl ko-lok serpo 
ghyi'm"pd*du\ 

Analysing our example, we have the relative clause with 
its tcrminative word the participle ler-lchcn appearing in 
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the genitive case because of the position of the danse before 
the qualified noun potso. Then we have po/so di appearing 
in the agentive case as the subject of the main clause 
(Ch. VI, § B. I. )8,) and the verb ghyon-pa-du’ the nearest ap- 
proach to an imperfect tense which would seem the most 
appropriate to the general meaning of the sentence. Ko-lok 
$erpo '‘yellow coat” might be also dakpo ser. 

Another example 

I praise the girl who did this : Ngnrang-ghi menshar di-ni jhye'- 

kheti dhe-la to'-ra tang-ghi yd’. 

N. B . — Hero is the quasi adjective following its 

noun mensJuir a gii'l, and interposed between the noun and its 
article dhe. 

But such a sentence as the following is correlative rather 
than relative and requires the relative pronoun 

I praise whichever girl did this : Ngdrang-ghl sn yang di-la jhye'- 

khen-kyi menshar Id tli’-rd nang. 

Or perhaps less cumbrous would be the alternative form— 
Ngdrang-ghi menshar su yang jhye’khen la, &c, 

8. Other participial forms will fall more conveniently 
under subsequent illustrations of gerundial construction. 

6.— OBRTJNDS AND SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 

a. Germids of Occurrence . — Short dependent clauses indi- 
cating the time or occasion of some general or particular 
statement in a principal sentence are ruled by a subordinate 
verb which in English takes the form of a gerund, or else is 
a simple verb introduced by the pronoun “when.” In 
Tibetan such dependent clauses are terminated by the 
simplest form of the verb to which the afidx la, or na is 
annexed. Sometimes the Infinitive with the same afiix is 
resorted to in these cases. 
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Several examples will exhibit the usage with gerunds of 
this kind : — 

On approaching the horse, it Tajpo dhang fd-nijepo do la^ 
kicked violently: dhdkpo dok-t\) pul jhung. 

On heai'iug the voice, he looked Drd di nijen-pa la, klw chhi’-lok 
back : tai'jhung ; or kho drd di nyen- 

pci la, clihidok, &c. 

When ho stepped on the bridge, Sampad iangla dok hor-la, 
it broke : chhdk j hung, {dok hor-iva == 

to place foot). 

When you fire the rifie, I will Mendd gyaJc la, khydmng-ghi 
run toAv arris you : fekya shor yong. 

(JV. /?. — The pronouns are frequently omitted, as ngarang I ” 
is omitted here). 

ii. A less obvious use with la is in short copulative 
sentences where in Hindustani we should employ the past 
conjunctive participle; e, g. Go and pick it up: Song la 
rule ahik^ I Go and fetch the girl : Song la nienshar di khnr 
shok ! Wake up and light the fire : nyV soda me bhar nang 
chi; ! 

This is evidently only a derived use, as the la is annexed 
to the verb in its imperative form, and therefore is hardly 
analogous to the Hindustani idiom : Jakar dekho ; kadam 
uthake jao, &c. 

iii. Frequently in accessory clauses commencing with 

when,*’ instead of the gerund in la, we hear used the 

verbal root with tlie adverb til or tui at the time of” an- 
nexed. Sometimes also in those cases the participle in khen 
in the genitive with ts^e-na added serves the same purpose : 
e. g. Leh-khen-kyi ts^ena, fee tang jhung When he arrived, 
he shouted out ; ” or kho leb tui, ke tang jhung. 

p. Gerunds of Mode or the verbal use in accessory parti- 
cipial clauses. Properly the Gerund is mainly an expanded 
adverb explaining tbe accessory circumstances accompany- 
ing any action ; and thus we do right to class as gerundial 
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all those clauses which are an enlargement or explanation 
of the principal predicate. These clauses are in English 
interposed in sentences with the aid of the participles in 

ing or having — ed.*^ Such clauses in colloquial Tibetan 
are rendered by using a gerund consisting of the verbal root 
and the particle ndi (sounded almost as ne). Examples : — 

He remained all day thrash- Kho, du yiir^le jhe'ne, nyiit-kang 
ing the corn : gor song. 

Putting out his tongue, the Che jung^ne (or ton-ne), Po- 
Tibetan ge-nyen saluted me : kyi ge-nyen di ngd-la chham- 

hill shu jhung. 

Having abandoned father, mo- Mi-po di yah yum no-o pang-ne, 
ther, and his younger bro- chik-pu tak~p'uk nangla de, 
ther, this man dwells alone 
in the cave : 

ii. Many sentences composed of co-ordinate clauses may 
be reduced into forms akin to the foregoing gerundial con- 
struction and are usually I'endered by the aid of the gerund 
in ne. Thus such a sentence as I will climb tip the tree 
and fasten the rope/’ being adapted for translation into 
the form Climbing up the tree I will fasten the rope/’ is 
easily rendered ; Sliing-la dzag-ne, Vak-pa di dam-gyu yin. 

In fact it should be borne in mind that this is thk only 

CORRECT WAY OF RENDERING ALL SUCH SENTENCES 

He took up the gun, crossed Khorang mendd len-ne, Sainpa 
over the bridge, and has not la gahie, tanda par lokne leh 
yet returned : ma jhung. 

I will hold the bridge and Ngdrang-ghl mmpa-la zin-ne^ 
then you can easily pass over : khyirrang h-ld’po-la gal chok. 

iii. The passive form of these gerundial clauses is equally 
to be translated by the gerund in ne, e. g. ; — 

Having been found stealing, Nge khyoWang ku-ma ku-khen 
I dismiss you : l^nye-ne,gong-pateT^ghi-yin ; 

or Ngdrang khytiWang ku*ma 
ku-pa dJiang fe* jhnng-ne, 
khyo'rangdn tol ter. 
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iv. In copulative sentences, akin to those in a, ii, ne 
is likewise employed : — 

Go and see ; is it so oi’ not : Khyo' song-ne dhenda ymnam 

mannam ; to' shoJc ! 

y. Minor interpositions in gerundial clauses often take 
a gerund of another form. This is composed of the root, to 
which the particle ching or shing is annexed, e. g. : — 

The Chinaman having depart- Qyd-mi di lap-she dhim-me' la 
ed uttering vain abuse, the gydk-cMng song-ne^ JPo-pa- 
Tibetans laughed loudly : is'oi hd-chha gyah song. 

The argali, as it ran away Nycn di fdh -^nang~ching (or 
bleeding, fell down into the t'dk tar -ching) shor~ne dohpo-i 
gorge : fengla (lil jlmng. 

8. Gerunds of Sequence. The clauses governed by gerunds 
of this class imply some result directly proceeding from and 
dependent upon their statements, and we often find such 
clauses introduced in English by the preposition by/^ 
The particle pai or pe annexed to the verbal root is in Tibetan 
the form for this kind of gerund, and it may be employed 
in all clauses which allege a reason for something which 
is asserted immediately as a result therefrom. Thus by 
doing so-and-so,^' because he did this,’^ &c., all require 
the gerund in pe. As before, the usage may be best indicat- 
ed by examples : — 

By leaving the milk on the Woma di me-la Idi-pe, In' song, 
fire, it has boiled over : 

You left this stick, so I have Khy’&rang-glii di yiik-pd di hor- 
brought it now : pe, tanda nge di-la khyok 

jilting. 

Send the oxen first, they will Ngdnia lang-ts'o dzang-pe, dhe- 
trample down the snow : ts'ol khau-a dzi yong (or 

dok dung yong). 

He ran away to Dongtse, be- Khorang She'-pe, Dongtse t'ukpa 
cause he was afraid : la sJior-jhnng. 
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Having lost my baggage in Ghhu-ico gaUcliing, rang^ghi 
crossing the river, 1 have chJid-ldk gho4a song-pe, ngd- 
neither tent nor bedding: 7'ang~la ghur nialclihd 7ne\ 


ii. As will have been noted in the foregoing sections, 
the use of the ordinary copulative and is in Tibetan 
generally avoided. Where in English two sentences, not 
necessarily subordinate to one another, are linked together 
by the conjunction, in transfering them into the Tibetan 
tongue we must resort to the gerundial or participial con- 
struction. The same practice obtains in those compound 
sentences when the second clause is in any way to be inter- 
preted as a consequence of the first ; and, although such 
conjunctions as “ because,’’ therefore,” “ but,” &c., have 
their equivalents in Tibetan, they are only seldom heard, 
Pe denotes always the consequential construction and is 
used even when the conjunction is expressed as well. For 
disjunctive clauses with but,” see the chapter relating to 
conjunctions in general. A few more examples are added : — 


The father pursued them and 
regained his daughter : 

Meeting the Chinaman in the 
ravine, tlie brav^e Tibetan 
fired his gun and the China- 
man fled : 

I beat the dog for biting the 
traveller : 

I engaged the man because hr: 
is honest : 

Being intent on reading, the 
appearance of the bear fright- 
ened me : 


A-p'd iU kho-ts\)-la 7iyak-pey 
rang-gld hhumo yang lokne 
nye jhung. 

Hrah’la Oyd-mi dhang f’e’-pe, 
Po'pa pd-o di 7yicnda gyap- 
Gyd-mi doi song, 

Ngdrayig-ghl Ichyida, hhffpa di so 
t'ap-pai len-la, dtmg song. 

phdngpo yiinpe d-suk mi-po dhang 
dzin shah jhung. 

Dok'pa mang-po~la ten-pe, dhe*- 
7no jhung-ne^ ngd-la dhe^pa 
jhye' du\ 


Literally : By being held in much reading, the hear appear- 
ing (or ‘ there being an appearing by the bear ’) to me a frighten- 
ing was made.” 
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7. Supines. — This part of the verb, properly speaking^, 
is always an appendix to some other verb, being in truth 
nothing else than an extension of the predicate/’ It is 
chiefly annexed to verbs of seeing, coming, going, and 
wishing. In Tibetan colloquial we find various methods of 
expressing a supine. 

a. Sometimes in offhand speech the mere Infinitive or 
even the bare root : — 

The rain lias ceased to fall : Ghharpa di bap chhe song, 

I want to go : NgarangAa do goUpa-yo'. 

Literally : “ To me there is a wanting to go ,'’ — do tallying with 
the supine “ to go.” 

More frequently we meet with la annexed to the 
root or infinitive, especially after verbs of motion : — 

I go to make ready the victu- to-Mia faUdik Jhe^pa-la 

ala : do. 

I came to see the monastery : Di gompa fong~ia yong jhung. 

Supines hero are faUdik jhe'pa4a and t'ongda. 

The beggar is coming to beg : Pang-go di long-la yong-g7n-du\ 

y. Most correctly with gyu or else by means of dhondhu 
and the genitive participle ; — 

Marpa, having heard it Enid Marpa-yt Dulma yong-ghi-did 
that Dolma was coming, > ser-gyu foi-nai, dong f uh-pai 
went to meet her : ^ dhon-dhu song. 

N, B , — Here we have two supines ‘‘said” or “to be said” 
expressed by ser-gyu, and dong ftikpai dhondhu meaning “ to meet,” 
dong fukpai being the genitive of the participle. Literally wo 
may translate the Tibetan : “ Marpa (in agentive case) having 
heard to be said ‘ Dolma is coming,’ went in order for meeting 
(her).” Proiioiins where obvious are omitted. 

He gave it me to eat : Kho ngd-la di M-gyu ter-pa-re . 

As the sun is sinking, you will \ Nyi-ina nup nup la^ khy^-kyi 
see me approaching from > ngd-la ri-kyi teng-nai jon-gyu 
over the mountain : / td-gyu yin. 

N. B.— “ As ” “ while *’ are expressed by la with the repeated 
verbal root. 

9 
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In place of dhondhu^ we frequently hear dhonla {tdn4a) and 
dhon dhdk4a {ton^tdk-la) 

1 shall stay at home to read Ngd pecJihd doJc-pai dhon-dkak- 
books : IcL nangda gor-gyu-yin. 

S. Frequently, in expressing the supine, la is attached 
to gyn ; and in fact that is the commoner usage with gyu : — 

I am longing to eat these puffs : Ngdrang mo-mo di-ts'o sd-gyu 

la shem-ki-ym, 

I promised to thresh the corn Ngdrang sang-nyin du-la ge^ 
to-morrow : gy^^p^gyu la khe lempa yd\ 

But, equally, we hear 

I wish to go home ; Ngd nang-la do-gyu do‘-ghi-yd\ 

Have yott learned to write : Khyv yi-ge di-gyu shei jkung- 

nga ? 

c. The practice with the Inchoative Verb is to place gyu 
in the genitive 


He began to build tlie new 
wall yesterday ; 

I am beginning to speak Tibe- 
tan a little : 

Always begin to work at once : 


Kho khd-sang tsik-pa sarpa di 
gyap-gyti-i go-dzuk song. 
Ngdi'ang Fd-ke^ tik-tse cld^ lap- 
gyU’i go-tsuk-ghi-y‘d\ 
Dhii-gyiln le-ka jhye'gyu-i go- 
dzuk t el-t el“la* 


N. B , — “ At once ” is sometimes for convenience placed after 
the verb ; see also this construction in other cases where two 
adverbs might occasion confusion. 


Sometimes, however, the usage with gyu4a is observed 
with an inchoative ; e. g. : — 

He began to eat an hour ago : Kho to sa-gyu-la go-tsiik-ne 

chhu-ts'b' cliik song. 

(Literally : From he beginning to eat, one hour has gone.”) 

N. B, — Go-dzuk-pa and go-tsuk-pa “ to begin ” are both in use. 
z. In such expressions as Tell him to go,^’ Order 
him to send it/’ Ac., the supine would never be employed; 
but instead two Imperatives— Tell him-go ! '' &c. 
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8, Negative poems. — i. There are two negative auxiliary 
verbs correspondent to and yim-pa, namely me^pa 

to be without,” not to exist,” and min-pa “ to be not,” 
the simple connective of the attribute. The former may 
also be used as the negative connective. 

I am without food : Ngd4a to-chlid me* (“ To me there 

is not food.’*) 

The dog is not savage : Khyi di ngarpo min. 

Sometimes du^ is annexed in the latter case : — 

The girl is not pretty ; Metishar di clihormo min dvH . 

Here is an example of the negative in a participial or 
relative clause : — 

Chinese are men without pity Gydmi4s*o di nying-je me^pa-yi 
(lit : “ Chinese are men who mi4s*o yo\ 
are without pity : ”) 

ii. Two negative particles are in use with ordinary verbs 
either in the case of the simple root of a verb or with the 
compound forms : — 

Mi is employed with the Present Tense and Future Tense, 

Ma with the Past Tenses and the Imperative Mood. 

These negative particles in the case of compound verbs 
should be introduced just next preceding the last syllable 
of the compound : — 

I shall not eat meat to-day : Bhe-ring slid sd mi yong. 

The men have not perished : Mi-tn'o Idk majlmng. 

I do not see him : Ngd hho-la mik mi td. 

Where one member of the compound is yin or yd\ we 
may substitute in negative forms men or me’ : — 

It will not be necessary : Qoi-gyu-men. 

He will not do the work well : Lexica ydkpo jhyd-gyu-me\ 

He is not running now : Bhd-de kho gyttk-ki-mdn. 

iii. Important. In the negative Imperative, the Present 
Indicative form of a verb, and not the ordinary Imperative 
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is used. Thus, Don^t come ” is ma yong, not ma shok ; 

Don’t eat ” is to ma Sa, not to ma §o ! 

9. Interrogativks.— a. The simple interrogative form 
of the verb is the same as that in literary use ; i. e., the final 
letter is re-duplicated and the syllable am affixed thereto : 
but the final m is usually silent : — 

Lep jJumg-ngd : Has he arrived ? 

Yong-gyu-yinnd : Will he come ? 

DMrung hliyo' to mi ts'dr-rd : Have you finished eating yet ? 

p. Where an interrogative pronoun is introduced, the 
additional syllable is unnecessary (though sometimes used), 
and the pronoun is then generally placed immediately before 
the verb : — 

Khylthyi singmo ghUra do-ghi- Where i»s your sister going ? 

: 

JDi su yin ; Who is this ? 

Di-pa sti yo : Who is here ? 

y. In a sentence of past signification, in which an in- 
terrogative pronoun occurs, the verb is always used as in 
the Infinitive Mood Present Tense : — 

P'orpa di su-la ter-pa ? To whom did you give the cup ? 

KlhyYi nam leh-pa yim-pa ? When did you come (arrive) ? 

A curious construction is resorted to in sentences of present 
and future signification the gerundial affix paB (sounded pai 
or pe) being appended to the auxiliary terminants of those 
tenses ; — 

Khyo-kyi singmo ghd-na do-ghi Where is your sister going? 
yopai ? 

Khyir yi -ge ti-gyu shin-ghi-yd*pe : Arc you learning to write ? 

Dliering do-gyn-yimpe : Shall we go to-day ? 

Khy<y la ghang jhnng-wai : What is the matter with you ? 

Khorang-ghl khdshe go-yd' pe: Does he want some*? 

Kho4a so hik gyak-yM-yd' -pai ; Has he got toothache ? 

8, Quite a different method of expressing the interroga- 
tive is also to be met with. No syllable is appended to the 
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verb ; but, instead, a short abrupt inter jectional particle 
sounded eh or e, is interposed before the utterance of the 
final verb : — 

Yuhngen 6 jhting ? Is a tempest arising ? 

Bi dong-fa la nd-ts^ang S go' : A.ro there lodgings in this 

villfiTge ? 

Ddk-la Imnkhen chi go pa e go : Am I to liave a guide ? 

Dhd-p'en 6 ma ts'ar : Is it not finished by now ? 

e. A curious expletive, sounded o-oo, is often heard added 
on to interrogative sentences, chiefly negative ones, evidently 
intended to impart a persuasive turn to the question. In 
common talk it may be said to answer to our “ won’t you,” 

“ will you,” at the end of any hortative injunction ; — 

MtmdrOy o-go ; Don’t go, will you ? 

Yong-gyn-yimpa^ o-go ; You will come, won’t you ? 

Khyi4a ma tdng^ o-go : Don’t let go of the dog, will you ? 

Ling-po jlie'4a chhuig, o~go : You’ll tie it up securely, won’t 

you ? 

Mdngu, o^go : Don’t cry, will you ? 

Remark : The practice of re-iterating the verb in negative 
imperatives is common. Thus do vumdro is as frequent as 
mdndro, 

10. Use op “ Nvong.” — T he employment of this verb is 
peculiar. Nyong-wa means primarily ‘‘ to taste ” and hence 
comes to signify ‘‘ to experience — undergo : ” whence it 
seems to have been gradually utilised as an auxiliary in 
cases where a sense of perpetuity was to be imparted. Ac- 
cordingly nyong is now used as a suflix when the general 
meaning of ‘‘never” or “ever” is to be indicated; but 
its use is confined to sentences employed in the past sense 
and more commonly in the negative : — 

Ngdrang dheru song ma nyong ; I have never been there. 

Ngen4a ngd pechha mangpo yige I have never read so many 
dok ma nyong dhendai : books before. 

Ngdrang-ghi nyd m ma nyong : I never did eat fish. 
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Kliyo'hyi dzo cJihempo ilhendai Did you ever see so big a dzo 
shih t'ong e ma nyong : (y^k) RS that ? 

Khyohfi ts'^cr’la nam-ydng yong Have you ever been here 
ma nyong-ngd (m) : before ? 

11. Potential Mood. — The ability or possibility of carry- 
ing out an action, or of compassing anything, is expressed 
in literary Tibetan by adding the verb Nus-pa^ to be able,*’ 
to the root of the active verb affected. The verb Nm-pa 
is thus added inflected in any required tense. In the 
colloquial this verb, sounded nii-pa, is still heard, but other 
potential auxiliaries are oftener resorted to ; e. g. Chok-pa^ 
and Thih-pa (sounded T^u-pa). Anyone of these may be 
affixed either to the verbal root or (less commonly) to the 
gerund ; — 

Ngd tdnda do choh : I can go now. 

Khyd-hjl FHling ke lap chok : You are able to speak English. 

Ngd-rang dliu-gyun jhye^ n 'n : I can always do it. 

Khorang khUsang nyo chok ma He could not buy it yesterday. 

song : 

Nge {dk4a dzdk tUi-glii-me : I cannot climb the rock. 

Khyd' nyin-sang laplse t'dng Cii You will bo able to see thepass- 
yong : top to-morrow. 

p. When the potential assumes an interrogative form, 
the potential auxiliary nearly always takes the future tense; — 

Khyd' p\i-ghi-ru gyukshd Id^ Vu Can you run there ? 
yony-nga : 

{N, B. — In Lhasa, gyukshd Id" -pa “to run” is often said in- 
stead of gynk-pa,) 

Do chok yong-nga : Can you go ? 

Dhe dzak fu mi yong-nga ; Cannot we climb up it ? 

8u ang-ki dhangpo lep fu yong : Who can get first ? 

But the future is not used in such as these : — 

Khyd'-rang-ghl Pd"-yi(k) lo Can you read Tibetan or not? 
ghi yd"dhang me" : (lo-pa or lok-pa “ to road.”) 

Kko khd-sang sd chok song-nga : Could he eat yesterday ? 
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y. Such expressions as “ what you can ” and “ as— as 
you are able/^ can be rendered by the form ghang ckok-pa 

Ghang chohpa nang ro dze : Gii^o as much as you can. 

Ngd ghang chohpa gyokpo chhyin-^ I went as quickly as I could. 
pa-yin : 

Khyd^ ghd-ru chohpa dzok shi' : Climb up as far as you are able. 

Khyd^-mng ts'a-po ghang fu-pa Drink it as hot as you can, 
thing : 

Ngd mangpo ghang chohpa t'op I will get as many as I can. 
yong : 

Khyd^~rang glid-dhii chohpa do As soon as you can, it is time 
ren diC : to go. 

Another verbal form equivalent to chok-pa is found in 
Ts’uk-pa, to be able : — 

Can he see us ? Khorang-ghl ngd-chd-la fang 

ishik-hd t 

As the traveller journeys west of Shigatse, he will find both 
these potential auxiliaries entirely replaced by Fub-pa, 
which word is also often heard at Lhasa. 

J2. THE POSSESSIVE VERB HAVE,’^— As in 
most of the Oriental idioms, this form requires to be express- 
ed by a circumlocution. The construction is either the 
common one of ‘‘ To me, him, &c., there is ; or that in 
vogue in Hindustani ; Near me, him, &c., there is.” With 
pronouns, the former is the ordinary usage : — I have a horse : 
Ngdrang-la td chik yd\ With a noun-substantive the 
latter construction is more general :—Tlie child has a pretty 
face: Di p^ugu4a dong ts^arpoyb' or Di p'ugu tsdnai dong 
&c. when tsdnai is used, it would be more correct to place 
the preceding noun in the genitive: Ldma-yi tsdnai ngul 
ts^angma du^ : “ Near the Lama all the money is ” = The 
Lama has all the money.” 

The Past construction requires as auxiliary jhu 7 ig dn\ 
e. g. nd-ning nga-la shdmo sum jhung du ^ : “Last year I had 
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three hats/^ Again : Because I had a little business, 

therefore I could not come : nga-la le-ka tifdse jhung-jjBy dhe^- 
ne yong fuh ma song^ 

13. OPTATIVE FORMS. — The sense of “ must/’ ought 
to/’ &c., is expressed in a manner akin to the French il faut 
with the dative of the agent. The verb used is go-'pa to 
be necessary ” which is always employed in the impersonal 
form preceded by the root of the verb affected, the agent 
being placed in the dative ; thus “ I must go ” is ngdrang- 
la do go ; and I must go home ” would be ngdrangda 
khyim-la do go [lit : To me to home to go is necessary.”) 
Go-pa also means to wish,” to want ; ” and I want,” 
&c. must likewise be rendered with the dative as just stated. 
Thus I want a guide ” would be ngdrang-la lamkhen chik 
go ; The merchandise he wants is apricots ” = khorang-la 
go-pai ts^ong-zok chu-li yo* {lit: Merchandise to him which 
is necessary is apricots ” N» B. go-pai ts*ong-zok is partici- 
pial construction). 

Another verb, not unlike go-pa in sound, namely kho-wa 
is frequently preferred in the above phrases. Often this 
word takes the expanded form kho-jhe^ yo^pa to be in want 
of” or “to want,” or “to be needful to”j and still re- 
quiring the dative : — 

If you want the dog, please Nyi'-la khyi di kho-jhe' yo* na 
send 13 rupees : gyd-tam chusum tang ro shu 

(or tang ro dze*}. 

I don’t want it : Ngdrang-la hlio~wa me*. 

The kinds which you wanted Khyd'la hho-jhe* yd’pai rih di 
cannon be bought )iei*e : dir nyo ma chok. 

Sometimes the future is beard : — 

I shall not want to travel at Ngd-la ting -sang dul hho-gyri me* 
prCxSent : (or goi-gyu-me). 
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Nyo-wa : to buy. 

Indicative Mood. 


Present Tenses : Nyo : 

Nyo-ghi-du* : 
Nyo-hap-du^ : 

Past Tenses : Nyo jhung : 

Nyo-pa yd* : 

Imperfect Tenses : Nyo-go-sam-jhung . 

Nyo- pap-yin : 


Past Tenses ; 


(I, thou, he, we) buy. 
am buying, is buying, &c. 
am, is, just buying. 

(I, thou, he, they) bought, 
has, have, bought — did buy. 
Vas buying. 

was just buying, nearly 
buying. 

(I, he, you) shall buy. 
shall be buying, will buy. 


Future Tenses : Nyo yong : (I, he, you) shall buy. 

Nyo-gyu-yin : shall be buying, will buy. 

Nyo ivar du | shall probably buy. 

or Nyo-wa-la du j 

Imperative Mood. 

Nyoi shik ! Buy ! 

Ma nyo t Don't buy ! 

Nyoi TO nang ! Please to buy ! 

Nyojhyi cJiik : Cause to be bought 1 

Nyo rojhyi chik : Please cause to be bought ; or Please to buy. 
Nyo chuk : Let him buy. 

Potential form : Nyo-chok ; or Nyo-nii* : Can buy. 


Nyoi shik ! 

Ma nyo t 
Nyoi TO nang ! 
Nyojhyi chik : 
Nyo ro jhyi chik : 
Nyo chuk : 
Potential form : 
Optative form : 


Nyo goi ; 


Participle Present : Nyo-wa or Nyo khm : 


Participle Past : 
Gerundial forms : 


Supine forms ; 


Nyo-nai : 

Nyo-la : 

Nyo-pai ; 

Nyo-ching : 
Nyo-nyo-la : 

[ Nyo-gyu : 

S Nyo-wai dhondhu : 
f (or dhdndd-la) 


Ought to buy. 
Buying. 

Having bought. 

On buying. 

By buying. 

In buying. 

While buying. 

To buy, to be bought. 
For buying : in order 
to buy. 


10 
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SECTION O.-THE VERB PASSIVE. 

1. In the Tibetan idiom little provision seems to have 

been made for expressing the verb in a distinctive Passive 
sense. Such gnmiinatical niceties as occur in European 
languages whereby, for example, we should be able to say 

The corn has been eaten by the horse as discriminated 

from “ The horse has eaten the corn are not attended to 

in this Eastern speecli. Nevertheless, as we have noticed, 
the whole Tibetan verbal scheme is moulded on what might 
be termed the Passive construction, and that even in 
sentences of most active transitive significance. Accordingly 
in the sentence just instanced, the form would be literally 
akin to our Passive phrasing, i. c., “ By the horse, as to corn, 
an eating was.” But, for all practical purposes it is evident 
that — as already indicated —we should treat these forms as 
if they were pervaded by Active verbs. 

2. In Tibetan, however, when neglect of a special dis- 
tinguishing form for the Passive would allow the exact 
meaning to be conveyed to remain ambiguous, even then 
the Active construction is often resorted to. Thus the 
sentence, The girl’s heart is unpolluted with sin ” is 
heard rendered hydn-kyl memhar-kyi sem-la ma go Sin 
does not taint the girl’s heart.” 

3. Nevertheless when no agent is introduced into a sen- 
tence, we cannot avoid making use of a Passive form in 
English. Thus we must say : The corn has been eaten,” 
no other turn being possible for such expressions. And so 
likewise in Tibetan. Whenever assertions of that class are 
required to be made, we shall find the Tibetan verb frequent- 
ly assuming a particular shape by the annexation of the 
auxiliary du' both in present and perfect tenses. Ld (really 
laga)^ an elegant synonym for du\ is also employed. For 
the perfect tenses liowever dii* is preceded by the root of 
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the verb t8**ar wa ** to complete, finish ’’ and sometimes the 
root of a synonymous verb zin-pa. Thus Du di sdi ts*ar du* = 

the corn has been eaten,” though we have heard it turned 
loosely Du di §a song. To the use with the above auxiliaries 
we may, we think, apply the term Passive Voice. 

The Present of this Voice is rareljr required ; but such 
phrases as “ I am injured,” “ I am beaten,” when used in 
the sense of being injured,” ‘‘ being beaten,” implying 
present time, can be best rendered by the gerund in nai with 
du^ or Id appended. Thus I am being beaten ” would be 
ngdrang dung~nai du\ 

The Perfect tense of this Voice may be contrived in two 
ways. 

(1) By annexing ts^tv du* or ts^dr j/d’ to the verbal root 
(2) By adding song to the gerund in nai : — 

Pe chhd di is^ong tsar du* : Tlio book lias been sold. 

Khonmg dung ts'ar du' : Ho has been beaten (struck). 

The gerund with song has more the pluperfect significa- 
tion : — 

guts' 0 lopnai, du (lisd-nai f^ong : When we arrived, the corn 

had been eaten. 

Frequently expressions passive in form in our language 
take the impersonal form in Tibetan. Here are a few 
phrases of the kind : — 

Ngdrang-la dheUva yd' : I arn busy. 

Nyi'rang-la dhelwa yopa yimpe : Have you been busy Y 

Ngdda malihd sUkjhung : I have been wounded (lit. “ a 

wound has arisen to me’’). 

Ngdda suh gyahghi re : 1 arn ill. 

Mar-la ser-ru gyah jhung : The butter has been turned 

rancid. 

A Future Passive occurs j and it generally seems to be 
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formed by adding the ordinary future tense of yongwa or 
jhungwa to the Infinitive present, or to the bare root, of the 
required verb ; — 

Ohur di (d4ih lhah yong-gyu- The tent shall be placed ready. 
yin ; 

Kdsal di je* jhung^gyti-men : The order shall not be for- 

gotten. 

Nyila sdlchha tanda faldhti p'ul Particulars shall be immedi- 
yong-gyu-yb' ; ately sent to you. 

Another method of expressing this tense is met with ; 
namely, by appending yong ld or gyu-yin-ld to the verbal 
root ; — 

Dhe'yi dhbndhu tanda faldhn Search shall be immediately 
ts*ol yong Id : made for it. 

JDhe Jcor yih-len chi' p'ul-gyu- A reply about it shall be sent. 
yindd : 

jV'. B. — Dhe alone might be used instead of dhe-yi dhbndhu ** for 
it,” because the verbs ts'oUwa itself means “ to make search for.” 


SECTION D.-IDIOMATIO AND COMPOUND VERBS. 

In general, a compound form is preferred for verbal ex- 
pressions. The mere bald root of a verb denoting any ac- 
tion is rarely used if the meaning can be more vigorously 
paraphrased. Thus a large number of compound verbs have 
been manufactured by annexing to the nouns of kindred 
signification certain favourite verbs of wide and general 
sense which in a measure may be regarded as auxiliaries. 

a. A numerous class arises by the help of the ordinary 
causative verb jhte’pa to do, make — as is the case in many 
languages. 
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Thus the simple form gd-wa to rejoice,” be glad,” is 
generally avoided ; and, taking the substantive gd-ts^or 
joyousiiess,” gladness,” we find ga-ts^or jJiye^pa “ to 
be glad.” Again, gdn-de jhye*pa to be kind.” 

Again, instead of the simple form ku-wa to steal,” we 
usually hear kun^-ma jhye^pay literally, to do the thief ; ” 
instead of gying-wa to despise,” we hear gying-pdg jkye^-pdy 
literally “ to make disdain ; ” for te^pa to believe in,” the 
compound te^pa jhye^pa is preferred ; and instead of gyo^pc^ 
“ to repent,” the compound gyo^pa jhye^pa “ to make re- 
pentance.” Many instances occur in our Vocabulary. We 
have seen that to emphasize the imperative form of verbs, 
jhye^pa is frequently added as an intensive, though quite 
pleonastic (ante V. B. 4). 

Then, also, there is the idiomatic use in certain phrases. 
Nang-dhdk = the inner Ego, the inner self ; from which we 
draw the idiom nang-dhdlc jhye^pa ‘‘ to perceive,” to take 
heed of.” Eham-chhu = the lips ; from which we draw the 
idiom kliam-chhu jhye^pa to bicker,” to quarrel.” Nye- 
tRa = near; whence is derived the phrase nyemo jhye^pa 
** to love, be attached to,” There are many similar forms. 


Compounds with jhye^pa. 


P^dknyen jhye'pa : 

to play the eaves- dropper. 

Diim-ma jliye'pa : 

to take counsel with. 

Kdh’kydn jhye'pa : 

to upbraid. 

Yur4e jhye^pa : 

to thrash (corn, &c.) 

Ziin jhye*pa : 

to tell a lie. 

Ke-chhd jhye* pa : 

to have a talk. 

Ndden jhye'pa : 

to give shelter to, to lodge. 

Kurim jhye'pa ; 

to worship, make “ pujah.” 

Le jhye*pa : 

to work, labour. 

Khd-yd jhye'pa : 

to co-operate with. 

Khdkpo jhyepa : 

to be in difficulties. 

Khok-t\ik jhye*pa : 

to be anxious. 
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Ohhak’Chhdk jhye*pa : 

to scatter. 

JDirAirjhydpa : 

to thunder. 

Soi jhyepa : 

to cure. 

'Nyamden jhyd pa : 

to learn by heart. 

Shdp-shop jhye'pa : 

to trick, defraud. 

ShalAhe jhye'pa : 

to promise. 

Kdduk jhye'pa : 

to take pains. 

Gydpdok jhye'pa : 

to retreat. 

Gye-pa jhye'pa : 

to state fully. 

Do-gyu jhye'pa : 

to prepare to start. 

Slmdong jhye'pa ; 

to supplicate. 

Yom-yom jhye'pa : 

to oscilate, swing. 

Yapmo jhye'pa : 

to beckon, signal to. 

Shuk jhye'pa : 

to knock out of the way. 

Mi-pang jhye'pa : 

to argue in favour of (object 


placed in Gen.) 


A less extensive series of compounds depend upon 
another common verb IDo-wa to go. 

Thus in preference to the primitive verb p^am/pa to be 
defeated/^ the modern custom makes use of p^am 
literally to go to be defeated.” Again, in lieu of p^nng-wa 
“ to sink under ” to perish,” we hear p'unr^ do-iva. 

This auxiliary joined to the gerund of another verb im- 
plies reason to expect that any action or event will come to 
pass. Thus in the example: ‘^The Pass most likely is 
blocked,” we add do to the gerund of kdk-pa ‘‘ to be hin- 
dered,” saying Ld di kdk-ne </o. We even append it to itself 
in such a sentence as : “I think 1 shall go ” — Ngdrang (lo-ne 
do, 

y. Another auxiliary of this class is chuk-pa, which, 
however, partakes more of the nature of a causative. It is 
likewise heard in the sense of ‘^to permit,” ^^to let”; — 

Boil the potatoes : 8ho-ko di khol chuk ! 

(or: Get the potatoc.s boiled.) 

Allow me to walk iji front : Ngdrangda ngenAa dul chuk. 
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8. A common appendix occurs in the use of Hr~vja ^‘to 
undergo,’’ which is used in a variety of phrases indicating 
what is felt or passively experienced. Thus, instead] of 
na-wa to be ill,” we generally hear ne’kyl sir-wa lit. to 
suffer by sickness;” again, 4^hang-glil sir-wd^ to be cold.” 

€. Perhaps the most characteristic of these formative 
verbs, and one of very.varied application, is to be met with 
in the emphatic word Gya'kpa which when standing alone 
bears the signification ‘Ho throw.” In several districts 
of Tibet the word assumes the form Gyabpa or Gydp~ 
pa ; and west of Tdshi-lhumpo the latter form is the one 
most commonly heard. This auxiliary is conjoined to sub- 
stantives only; and has so extensive a range that in combi- 
nation it affords quite a remarkable series of expressive and 
vigorous compound verbs. In composition the verbal por- 
tion alone is inflected, the preceding noun to which it is 
attached remaining unaltered. 

The following are the combinations more frequently 
occurring ; gya/cpa or gyap-pa being interchangeable accord- 
ing to the custom of any district 


Ln gyakpa : 

to sing a song. 

Hdi gyakpa : 

to exaggerate. 

Hdra gyakpa : 

to throw dice. 

Du-la ge' gyap-pa : 

to thrash corn. 

Hire gyakpa : 

to pile up a corn-stack. 

Mendd gyakpa ; 

to fire a gun. 

Zong gyakpa : 

to traffic. 

poi gyakpa : 

to consider one’s plans. 

Burko gyakpa : 

to sculpture or emboss on walls. 

Shop gyakpa : 

to singe (e. g,, a horse). 

Boira gyakpa : 

to shout. 

0-slio gyakpa : 

to jeer at. 

Uni gyakpa : 

to kiss. 

Wur gyakpa t 

to make a noise. 
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liO gyaJcpa : 

YikuJc gyakpa : 

Par gyakpa : 
Illempa gyakpa : 
Shu-dvb gyakpa : 
Arhd gyakpa : 
Sd-hon gyakpa : 
Dhdkhd gyakpa : 
Suk gyakpa : 

Tsi gyakpa ; 

Lap gyakpa : 

Higkd gyakpa : 
Yukpa gyakpa : 
Ghur gyakpa : 

Ld gyakpa : 
Nyi’Chhol gtjakpa : 
Tdk gyakpa : 
Dhdngka gyakpa : 
Le/vio gyakpa : 

Ding gyakpa ; 
Khd-kiln gyakpa : 
Pi‘tsuk gyakpa : 
Monlam gyaJcpa : 
Ziin gyakpa ; 

Dhong gyd gyappa : 
Td-shdk gyakpa : 

Jdk gyakpa : 

Go-la Suk gyakpa : 
Salpo gyakpa ; 
Gomha shik gyakpa : 


to cough, 
to hiccough, 
to print, 
to sew a patch, 
to whistle, 
to cast lots. 
to]sow seed, 
to shoe' a horse, 
to hurt, injure, 
to paint, 
to chatter, 
to sob. 
to flog. 

to pitch a tent, 
to surmount a pass, 
to walk in one's sleep, 
to achieve fame, 
to count, 
to imitate, 
to suspect. 

to pretend to have lost, 
to kneel, 
to pray. 

to make pretence, 
to seal. 

to give a kick, 
to rob (violently), 
to have a headache, 
to make bright, 
to found a monastery. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
PRONOUNS. 


1. -PERSON All PRONOUNS. 

a. We find a variety of personal pronouns of synony- 
mous meaning in use in Tibet; some of these, however, 
being current in certain provinces only. 


Nominative. 

Genitive or 
Possessive. 

Accusative. 

Ageutivo. 

N(jd : 

Nge or Ngdclieu 

Ngd4a 

Ngd-yi or Nga 

Nqdrang : 

Ngdrang-ghi 

K gdrang-la 

Ngdrang-ghl 

Dak : 

Ddk-ki 

Bdh-la 

Dak- kyi 

Klio-wo : 

Kho-xvoi 


Ngntsok : 
Ajp'o^ngd : 

1. 

of me, mine. 

me, to mo. 

by me. 

Kliyd' : 

Khyo kyi 

Khyo la 

Khyo kyi 

Khyo' rang : 

Khyo'ra ng-ghi 

Khydra7ig la 
Khyo' la 

Khydrang-gli i 

Khye^ : 

Khije kyi 

Nyi'-i ang-ghi 

KhifG kyi 

Nyirany : 


NyV -rang-ghi 

Ny Cchdk : 

You. 

of you, your. 

you. 

by you. 

JLho : 

Khoi & Khochen 

Kho-la 

Kfio-yi or Kho 

Khorang ; 

Khorang- ghi 

Khorartg la 

Khorang ~ghl 

Khong : 

Khong-ghi 

Khong da 

Khong-ghi 

He. 

of him, his. 

him, to him. 

by him. 



L _ 
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Nominative. 

Genitive or 
Possessive. 

Accusative. 

Agentive. 

Ngdchdk : 
Nqdtiio : 
Khowo-chdk : 
Nue^-ts^o : 

We. 

Ngdchdk-ki 

Ngdts*n-i 

NgdcJidk-la 

Ngdts^o-la 

Ngdchdk-kl 

Ngdts^o-yl 

NgfV-kyi 

by us. 

of us, our. 

Nge? la 

us, to US. 

Kho-wa : 
Kho’pa : 
Khociidk : 
Khong4so : 
Dhe-dak : 

They. | 

Khorvarhen 
Kho-pacJien 
Khorhak‘ki 
K } iong 4 s ' oi 
Vhe-dag-ghi 
of them, their. 

Kho-wa la 
Kho-po: la 
Khochdk-la 
Kh.omj-la 

them, to them. 

Khn-wd-yi 

Kho-pa-yl 

Khochak-ki 

Khong-ts'd 

hy them. 


p . Gender and Number. In the application of tlie 
foregoing pronouns there is not much attention paid to the 
gender of the persons or things represented. There is, 
nevertheless, a feminine form for lcho<vo ‘‘ I,” where the 
speaker is of the female sex, narnelj kho-mo. There is 
usually no distinction made between “ he and she ; 
but the latter pronoun occasionally is diflFerentiated by sub- 
stituting for the ordinary kho, the feminine monosyllable 
mo she.” The neuter it ” can be expressed by dhe. 

The discrimination of number, moreover, is avoided except 
where any ambiguity would arise. It will be observed that 
chdk and ts^o are the plural affixes, either of which may be 
added to the singular pronouns of the 1st and 3rd persons. 
Where feasible we find ngd or ngdrang used equally to 
express we ” as well as I ” ; and Ar/io, khong, &c., 
frequently signify they.” However ngachdk, khochdk, 
&c., are in common use also, and must be chosen whenever 
stress is laid upon the number of persons indicated. 

y. First Person. The most popular word for I ” is 
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ngdrang which is used in coinirion converse much more 
frequently than ngd. Tlie possessive form ‘‘ mine is 
generally ngachen ; whilst “my” and “ of me ” are usually 
rendered by ngdrang-ghi or ngdi {nge). Jaeschke says that 
kho-tvo is often used by a superior personage in easy con- 
versation with his subordinates : — 

That meadow is mine : Ne-iua dhe ngdclien y6\ 

My fox-skin hat is new : Ngdrang-ghi wd-shd di sarpa du\ 

Let us pitch our tent near tlie Trdk-ki damdhii rang-ghi ghur 
rock : gyak-yong. 

God will give us help : Konchhoa-Jcyl ngdckdk la ram- 

da nang~gyu diiJ 

^ ^ \ Khoi ming- tom-mo la p'uqii 

I loved the child when i saw / , , , 

. r t onq-la ngarang-ghl kko dzd- 
hnn on his birthday least : i 

’ ^ wo jha yd . 

Give me a receipt : Udk-la fo-Hn chi navg ro nmg. 

Dak means really “ self” and is a common word for the 
first personal pronoun both in speaking and in letter- writing, 
being mostly employed in the objective case for “ me.” 
Another term for “ me ” used chiefly in correspondence but 
also in talk, is one of assumed humility. This is the term 

t'en or t'en-rang p' ran or p^ran-rang) mean- 

ing “ insignificant one.” Thus in a letter : 

“ I send you my good wishes ” would be rendered T’e/i- 
rang-ne rang-ghi semkarpo p^uljhung, i. e. “ From your hum- 
ble one his goodwishes are sent.” 

T'en-chhtmg and Vem-bhu are likewise in vogue. 

2. As to the use of rang-ghi a word must be here inter- 
posed. It answers precisely to the apna of Hindustani 
speech and stands for “ my ” “ your ” “ his ” whenever 
these possessives refer to the nominative or acting subject 
of the sentence : — 

I will bring my gun : Ngnrang rang-ghi mendd kliyer 

lynig. 
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He will bring my gun: Khorang ngdi mendd Ichyer 

yong. 

He wull bring his gun : Khorang rang~ghi mendd Ichyer 

yong. 

He will bring the gun with Khorang mendd di rang dhang 
him : nyampo Ichyer yong. 

Begin your work at once : Kang-ghi le~ha tanda feltu go 

dzuh : 

Second Person. The common word among equals for 
‘‘ you is khyd\ang, which frequently sounds to the ear as if 
it were spelt Vyb'rang (Chap. I, page 13). In the dative, 
khyb^-la seems to be more usual than khydWang4a ; thus ; — 

IVong-wai dhon-dhu Ichy6'4a Have you any eggs to sell ? 
gong-gd yope ; 

Possessively this term is the common word also 

KhybWang~ghi ming ghavg ier- What is your name ? 
ghin-re' : 

Bi piigu di hhyo'-hyi yo pe: Is this child yours ? 

€. However, in formal conversation with strangers, and 
in addressing anybody with politeness, the words nyi^ and 
nyi" rang are generally employed : — 

Kyi^ ghdne yong : Whence have you come ? 

NyVda dhon shik yd' ge ; What is your business with 

me ? 

(Have you any business ?) 

NyVrang-ghi khijim (or nang) Whei’e is your house ? 
gJid-re' : 

Ktisho^ nyi-rang ngd4a sem4a Sir, do you remember me ? 
nge pa' : 

Another honorific term is said to be khge\ It is not so 
often hejird as the plural form khye^-ts^o, used in addressing 
a deputation or company of people. Also hhye'chdk, 

€. Third Person. The usual term is khorang^ and both 
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he ” and she are expressed by the word. In certain 
districts we have heard mo employed for she/^ but never 
kho-mo. The possessive feminine is sometimes moi, whilst 
the masculine is rarely khoij the form “ his ’’ being generally 
kho^ang-ghi. Kho-wa is said by Jaeschke to be a special 
term for they ; ” though kho tPo is the word brought 
to our notice as the usual plural : but we have also heard 
kko-pa : — 

Kho-panyi pHrlok jkung dn' : Both of them were outside. 

KhO‘la song lap : 1 told him to go. (Lit : “ I 

told him ‘go * 

The neuter ‘‘ it ” as a nominative is never expressed ; and 
when occurring in the objective case, resort is made to the 
demonstrative pronouns, e» g, He shot it ’’ would be 

shot this ” or ‘‘ shot that.” 

All the personal pronouns are frequently unexpressed when 
the sense is apparent, the verb alone being spoken. 

2.-DEMONSTBATIVE PRONOUNS. 

a. The simplest forms are di this, dhe that. When 
reference is made to anything just mentioned dhe is invari- 
ably used, never di ; and so, likewise, when what is to follow 
is referred to without using a noun, di is always the 
pronoun selected. Thus a person, referring to what he has 
just said, would in Tibetan never say : I mention this ” 
but “ I mention that.” So, too, with respect to place, 

this ” and “ that ” are not used so loosely as they are in 
English speech. The demonstrative pronouns follow the 
noun they qualify, and are declinable. Thus : — 

Throw a stone at that tree : Shing dhe-la do gynp ! 

p. In the province of Tsang and in Sikkim, we have 
wiidi or aiidi and pHdi in use for “ this ” and that ” 
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respeQtively ; moreover these pronouns then precede the 
noun : — 

Who is this girl ? Audi pumo ghang yope 'f 

y. When the pronouns stand unattached to nouns, they 
often take the affix ia or ga : di-ka == this, this one ; dhe-ga 
that, that one. In Tsang the afiB.x m is added in the 
same way. 

Which do you want, this or IH-lfa dhe-ga^ mjila yliang goi 
that ? gyn ? 

8. Tibetans make use of forms of the demonstrative pro- 
nouns which enable them to discriminate with considerable 
nicety the exact position of any object they wish to indicate. 
Thus, di = this, close by ; hd- gi — that, just yonder ; p^d-gi = 
that, much further off, that far away; yd-gi = that, up there ; 
mUgi = this down below. When used with any nouns, these 
compounds generally precede it. 

That (over there) is mine : P\Ugi ngai yin. 

Sometimes in these cases d/i or dhe is likewise used for 
perspicuity ; — 

Run to that house (right over P\i-gi nang dheda gyukshd 
there): W' tang (or lo* dhang). 

Turn- down that path (just Jld-gi lamkha di kijok song, 
yonder) : 

2. The plural affix is attached to the demonstrative pro- 
noun and not to the substantive, nam and ts*o (sounded 
ts^u) being the common affixes ; chd{k) is not often heard in 
Ui 

Take off those dogs : Khyi dhe-ts'o song ! 

These men are a liitle late to- Bhe-riug mi di-narn Hktse gor 
day, song. 
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Where we have these,” those,” apart from any noun 
vve hear di-nam, and (Hie-ddk or dhe-is^o, 

3.-INDEPINITB PRONOUNS. 

These are used as adjectives and in the modern colloquial 
differ considerably from the older forms. Little more than 

enumeration is needed : Dd : any ; ” khu-she 

some ; ” ghangmo : “ the whole ; ” Vamche (never kiin) 
or t8*angma “ all : ” kiln every ; ” re and re-re each ; 
%hu ma : others ; shem-ma another. 

Ihese can be employed alone or with nouns : — 

Toktse-i tangda ngai pe-chhd da Aro any of my books upon the 
diCka mindu* : table or not ? 

Tanda fcUu khd-sho riangda Some had ^oue home at once ; 
cliJiyin-pa-re' ; dnhjang t'am- but all those living near sat 
chi tm-ne nai-pa dlie sdda on the gr*oiind. 
de yl? : 

4 -INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

(i) In asking questions, the interrogative pronoun must 
stand in the sentence immediately next before tlie verb, 
and therefore nearly at the end of such sentence. Those* 
in common use are the following : — 

Ghang : which, what ; Su : who ; or Ghd^pd and GhcUru : 

where; Ghdnde (mxmds Kdnde) : how; Ghd’-dhiii {mxmdB Jcd-tu) 
when ; Ohd-ts^d : how' much, how many ? 

All these are capable of declension, and thus we obtain 
the further forms : — 

Qhangda : why, for what ; Su-yt (vulgarly so-hyi) whose ; Ohang- 
ne : from what, from which ; Suda : to whom ; Qhd-ne ; whence ; 
Gha-la : whither ; also a special form in Ghd re * ; where is ? 
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a. 111 this connection, the difference between the use of 
yin and yd* may be illustrated yin being the more copuala- 
tive auxiliary, such a phrase as Su yin could not be taken 
to mean ‘‘ who is there,” which requires the use of the verb 
yd* -pa meaning to be present,” “ to exist,” as well as “ to 
be” accordingly Suyin means ^‘whoishe” and Su yd 
means “ who is there ; ” again, Su re*pa yinna : whoever 
is it.” 13, The interrogative affix to the concluding verb is 
seldom necessary where the interrogative pronoun is used. 
When yd* concludes the sentence, the affix is often added, 
which is likewise the case with yin^ the interrogative forms 
of which are yd pe and yimpe. 

Sometimes a plural form of the pronoun su occurs, name- 
ly su-suy e. g. Kliye-pa di sti-su yimpa : Who are those 
traders ? 

ii. When the pronoun ghang has to be made use of in an 
adjectival sense, it stands in the sentence immediately after 
the noun and next before the verb, e.g. nyd-chd lam. ghdng 
do ffhi-du* which way are we going? ” 

A variation of the position occurs in a few special instan- 
ces, as in the phrases ; Kho ghang yuUpa leb-bhd : From what 
district does he come ? Khyd ghang Wo-la do : At what time 
do you go? Glia-ts*d is used adjectivally in such sentences 
as : Tashi-lhmnpo ne Lhasa la Vd ring fung gha-ts*o yd\ihfi what 
distance is it (how far is it) from Tashilhiimpo to Lhasa ? 

S.-RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

i. The most common method of expressing relative clauses, 
namely by means of contiiiuative and gerundial particles, has 
been already fully explained and illustrated {ante Chap. 
VLB. 5,7.) 

ii. There remains to be indicated the rare form of con- 
struction where our European method is resorted to. More- 
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over, in many instances relative pronouns are used in combi- 
nation with the gerundial construction. Lastly, there is a 
correlative use of the pronouns, of frequent occurrence. 

Ohauffy suy’nmiy are the relatives and correlatives in use. 

iii. The ordinary relative construction may be chosen in 
such a sentence as the following : — 

“ Bring me the coolie who arrived just now.” 

Such a sentence may be expressed in two ways — First, 
with the relative pronoun, thus ; — 

Ngd-la khurpa gkang tanda ‘‘Which coolie arriving just 
ra7ig lep-ue f i shoh : now bring to me.” 

Or else, we might hear the sentence turned somewhat in 
this style : — 

Tanda rang lep-pai khurpa The coolie ariiving just now 
dhe ngd-la fi shok : bring to m{3. 

Another sentence more precisely analogous in Tibetan 
dress to our relative construction would be this : — 

“ The dog, which shewed its teeth savagely, was fastened to the 
tent pole.” 

Here we might have the rendering : — 

Khyi ghang ra7ig-ghi tio ngdrma ten-pa dhe ghur-her la dam-ne yd\ 

It will be noted, however, that the relative clause is inserted 
between the antecedent to which it refers and the article 
of such antecedent, the verb of the clause occurring as a 
participle. Thus, save for this introduction of the relative 
pronoun ghangy the sentence resembles the participial forms 
already explained. Another example will suflice : — 

The guns which belonged to Mcndd ghang la yo pa 

the men must he given up : di tang go-du. 

iv. Those sentences known as correlative rather than 
relative always require the introduction of the relative pro- 


noun. 


12 
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They will be best recognised by means o£ several examples : — 


Totsoi dnid ghang yimpa dhe 
hhd-sdng Up jlinng : 

Bi ghang-ghl t'ohpa ngd-la klmr 
skolc : 

Khyo* ghang dok-ghi-du* dhe lid- 
go glii-dtd ; 

Su-la pe-clilid di yo pa di-la dak 
yong nd, ye-sliei mangpo lop- 
yong : 

Khyarang-la t'song-wa ghang yo 
pa dhe ngd-la ten-nang : 

Sii yang ngd dhang nyampo 
yong-wa dhe-la ngid-p'ok ydk- 
po ter yong : 

Khyo rang-la to-chhd ghang yang 
gd-yo-pay dhe ger-ne yo' : 


Khorang ghang jhye'-kyi-yo-na 
yang kliye^mi du : 


She who was the boy’s mother 
arrived yesterday. 

AVhoever gets it bring it me. 

Do you understand what you 
are reading ? (Lit : What 
you read, that do you under- 
stand r) 

If anybody who lias this book 
will read it, he will learn 
much wisdom. 

Shew me what you have to sell. 
( Lit : What to sell there is 
to you, that shew to me.) 

Whoever will come with me, 
shall be given good wages. 
(Lit: Whoever will come 
with me, to that one good 
wages will bo given.) 

Whatever victuals you wanted 
have been provided. (Lit : 
To you w'liatover victuals 
were wanting, that has been, 
pi’ovided . ) 

Never mind what he is doing. 


Jhye^-lcyUyd^ is the Narrative Present, hyi being used for 
ghi after the elided d of jhye\) 

Not only is the demonstrative pronoun inserted after 
the clause, but the article is also introduced after the rel- 
ative pronoun in order to give a general or correlative sense 
to the latter. Thus ghang di the whaV^ signifies “ what- 
ever/* and 8u di the who ** or the whom ** is equivalent 
to “ whoever ** or whomever/* This method is one of the 
commonest devices to express sentences of this kind in the 
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colloquial 5 and we should recommend to the beginner recourse 
to it in the first place. Taking such a sentence as : ‘‘I shall 
wear whatever I like,” we shall transmute it into the form : 
“ To my thinking the what is, shall wear ; ” i, e., Ngdi 
shempa-la ghang di ghon yong, 

y. Lastly must be mentioned the usage where as ” occurs 
as a relative pronoun. We meet with the relative construc- 
tion in a sentence of this kind : ‘‘ Do as I tell you.” In 
order to render this into Tibetan we must turn it “ As I tell 
you, so do,” or more literally, According to what I tell, 
you according to that do ! ” Ngdrmig ghd nangtar ser^ khyd^- 
rang dhe nangtar jhyi* chik> In Itudok and the West, gha- 
zuk and dke-zuk take the place of gha nangtar^ &c. In 
Central Tibet such a sentence is best rendered Ngdrang ghdnde 
§6r^ hhyo^rang dhetuh jhyV chik : Like what I say, you like 
that do ! ” In fact this latter phrasing is the more generally 
heard. The expression ‘‘ So far as you can ” is turned : 

until what until that e. g., Klu/'6^-rang gkd-fuk (fo 

choky dhe Vnh song, 

Khoda ghdndi' go yd\ dlumdr. Give him what Ik,^ needs. 
ter cJuk : 
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CHAPTER YIIL 

ADVERBS. 


i. The Adverb cau be formed from tlie Adjective by put- 
ting the latter in the Terminative Case. Very few Tibetans, 
however, make any distinction, in this class of Advei'bs, 
between the Adverb and the Adjective. Thus we hear gyo’po 
in use for both “ quick ” and “qiiickly;” yorpo for “slow” 
and “ slowly ; ” siim-po for “ quiet ” and “ quietly.” Pro- 
perly the adverbial forms of these words should be gyo’por 
or gyo’bar, gor-pov, and silm-pm'. 

When the Adverb is formed from a Participle or from an 
Adjective of participial mould, the particle ne is employed, 
as in tdl-bu-chen-^ie “ lingeringly.” 

ii. Custom has singled out certain words for adverbial 
use which are never employed as adjectives but which 
decidedly are not Primitive Adverbs. Thus ghd-lii' “ gently,” 
“ softly ” (Hind ; dhisU) j tdk-nyomla “ evenly ” “ equally ; ” 
ma-parpar-la : “ seldom.” 

iii. Adverbs prom Nouns: — These are such as: kang- 
fang “ on foot,” khd-m “ orally ” {lit ; from mouth), t’d-ma- 
la “ at the end,” dong-la “ in front,” “ first,” gydp-la “ at- 
the back,” is’d-dhdk “ hastily ” “ hurriedly,” 4am-la “ close 
by, near” {lit: at the bank), dhiii-gyUn (pr. tu-gyun) “ al- 
ways,” 5 Awgr- la “behind” {{torn shug-gu “the tail”). 

iv. Adverbs op Time.— Nearly all these are Primitive; 
but in some instances the original form has been augmented 
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in the Colloquial by the addition of various syllables. The 

ebief temporal adverbs are ; — 


j anaa {or lania) : 

now. 

Tanda t'eltu : 

immediately. 

Tanda lamsang : 

at once. 

Tel eeUii ; 

without delay. 

Ting-sang : 

at present (Hind : dj^kal). 

Ngd-md : 

early. 

Ghhyimo (often P'imo) ; 

late. 

Ngen~chhe' : 

previously, formerly. 

Ting -la : 

later, hereafter. 

Dhe ivona-le : 

since then. 

Le-ne : ^ 

Je-la : ) 

afterwards. 

Angki jiiknia : 

last. 

Tdkpa reshi : 

always. 

Kap-kap-sn : 

sometimes. 

lie-shik : 

a little wliilo. 

Chik-char-la : ') 

Hlengyai-la : 1 

all together, simultaneously. 

I)hd‘Chi : 

recently, lately. 

])hd~rung : 

still, yet. 

Dhd-p'en : ") 

Dhd-e-uk : > 

as yet, until now. 

Yang-kyar : 

again. 

Yang-kyar-yaiig : 

often. 

To these may be added a numerous list expressing specific 
times, but of which it will be sufficient to mention : — 

KM-sang : Yesterday. 

8M”la : Three days hence. 

Bhe-ring : To-day. 

Gui : Four days hence. 

JDhd-rang : This moraing. 

Chhui : Five days hence. 

Tsen-la : To-night. 

Dhd-lo : This year. 

Sang~nyin : To-morrow, [row. 

Khdsang-lo : Last year. 

Nang : Day-after-to-mor- 

Sangjyo ; Next year. 


N, B , — The commoner term for “ tbia morning ” is dhd-rang 
sho-ge. 
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V. Adverbs op Flace. — Some of these are Fnmitive 
roots 


DUpa : 1 

Dei : 3 

here. 

€ryap4a ; 
Diiti4a : 

behind. 

before. 

Dhe-pa : ') 
Dher : i 

there. 

Km 4a ; 

P*dr4sam : 

everywhere. 

beyond. 

Tsur4a: | 
Dim ; 3 

hither. 

Sham 4a : 

lower down, fur- 
ther oil. 

F'drii ; 

thither. 

0yang4a i 

afar off. 

Fd-gi-la ; 

yonder. 

Nang-na : 

within. 

Hd-gi-la : 

just there, over Bug 4a : 

inside. 


there. 

Kyiltii : 

in the middle. 

Yd-gi-la : 

up there. 

ri4a : 

outside. 

Md-gi4a : 

down there. 

Timg-t u : 

1 near, close by. 

Kyen-la : 

upwards. 

Tsd-ne : 

Shd'la ; 

downwards. 

Bik-te : 

close together. 

Qong4a : 

above. 

ITd-chhok : 

opposite. 

Me 4a : 

below 

Di-ue : 

hence. 

Di yen4a : 

at upper part. 

Dha’-ne : 

thoiico. 

Di men4a ; 

: at lower part. 

L6k~ne : 

back again. 

Yar : 

up. 

F\ir ts' iir la 

; to and fro. 

Mar : 

down. 

rdl4e : 

past, on. 

vi. Adverbs op Manner.- 

-III addition to those directly 

derived from adjectives as shewn above, the following should 

be noted ; — 




Multar ; 

accordingly. 

Tsangma dom 

- altogether. 

Chihpii : 

alone. 

7 ie : 


Dlieiida : 

like that ; .Vpiece. 

B wishin : 

by tiirnl;.. 

Mangpo : 

much, mostly. 

Shenmu : 

otherwise, ano- 

Dinda : 

thus, so. 


ther way. 

Bang4hin : 

of its own accord. 

Hd- cluing : 

too much, very. 

CTilid4am : 

rather. 

Tii-gyiifi ddpu 

: as usual. 

Kyang-pa : 

only. 

Nenten : 

certainly, really.: 

Ye^ne : 

quite. 

Mii-ne : 

exact 1 y , preci se ly . 

Chhyi-lok ; 

hackwaids. 

Holte ; 

loom} ‘ 

Uyiin~la ■ 

coni iimally. 
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vii. Negative Adverbs. — All negative particles used 
with verbs are naturally adverbs, and these have been already 
explained and illustrated (VI, B. 8, ii.) Two or three others 
require notice : yema (with verb) and ta-re me' not at 
all," re-hen by no means ; " also nyong which, when pre- 
ceded by ma and annexed to a verb in the past tense, has 
tlie force of ‘'never," — but see VI, B. 10. However, with 
the present and future tenses nyong seems to be inadmis- 
sable, the expression tsd-wa-ne followed by the verb in the 
negative being then resorted to : — 

I shall never go again : Ngd yang-hjor tsd-wa-ne do gyu 

me\ 

Ho never comes to see me Tandn kho ngd-la td^gyii-la tad- 
now : wa-ne lep-kyi-min. 

I shall never be afraid figain : Ngd yaruj-kyar tm-wa-jw sdiemi 

yong. 

Ndmdng with a negative future or imperative also occurs : — 

» 

The body of the abbott will Khempo-i p'ungpo ndmdng tor 
never decay : mi youg. 

When you conio to a chborten, Chhorten-la Jep-no^ yiiungdi-la 
never turft to the right ; nd-mdng ma kyok. 

viii. A number of characteidstic adverbs in common use 
are formed, as in the case of many adjectives, by re-duplica- 
ted syllables. KSometimes in tlie second syllable a vowel 
is varied. Thus : ts'er-ts^er : often, time after time, zoUzol 
anyhow, sop-sop : topsy-turvy, rdp-rip awry ; also " dimly," 
tap-tip " upside down, chhdg-gha chhog-ghe all in a heap, 
tap-tap-te or tap- iap^p or : suddenly, sam sum : quietly, hrik- 
lirik : all around, shmng-shrang : alone. 

ix. Certain adverhial expressions qualify with a sense of 
indefiniteness proposed actions or past sensations. These 
introduce in reality indefinite relative pronouns. We refer 
to phrases of this sort: “so far as I can," “so far as I 
know.’* One mode of expression is to couple ghamg or jJn 
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to the requisite verb, and to introduce this clause immediate- 
ly preceding the subject of the sentence : — 

I will do the utmost (as much Jhi nye* 7igdrany-ghl jhyd-gyii 
as possible) : . yin. 

So far as I know he set out Ngdrang ghang $he-pa khorang 
yesterday: hhdsang jhydn song. 

But see under Relative Pronouns (iv, y.) 

Again isam-shik~la == as soon as ” : — 

As soon as the sun sets, blow Nylrna di gdi tsam-shik~Ia me 
up the fire : p'li illuing. 
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CHAPTEa IX. 

POSTPOSITIONS, 

1. These, the Oriental substitutes for the prepositions of 
Europenii hingiiag^os, may in Tibetan as in other tongues be 
divided into two main classes, namely, Primitive Postpositions 
and Derivative Postpositions. The Primitives, which are all 
monosyllabic, comprise the case signs and a few others. The 
Derivatives, whicli are inostlj" words of two or three syllables, 
have been formed "-often by an ingenious and interesting 
process of evolution — from adverbs, adjectives, substan- 
tives, and verbs. Many of the colloquial Derivatives are of 
modern development and are never to be seen in books. 

2. Tbe Primitive Postpositions are tlie following : Kyi^ 
gill of ; ” La “ to ; Na in ; Nai or «e, from ; Lai 
or le from among ; *’ glu by “ by tlie agency of ; ” 
Dhang witb ; ” Dhiu ra, tiiy or sit, into,” ‘‘ unto,” for.” 

The usage of these will require some illustration. 

La, in the colloquial, is not only the sign of the accusa- 
tive (contrary to the literary usage it is seldom the sign of 
the dative) but also possesses the locative significations of 

at ” and ‘‘ on ” : — 

Look at him : Jilio-la toi shik ! 

I shall start at dawn : Ngdrdug hyjreng-la gyu yong, 

put wood on tho fire ; Ji/Le-la shing cliuk ! 

Tho bird is pale on tho breast : Jhyd di dJmng-la kydkord yd\ 

Hide-boats float safely on the Ko-d Yai~ru Tsangpo4 kkd^fok- 
surface of the Yeru River : la Ung-gliyi ding du* 

13 
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Sonietiuies la carries the meaning ot' ‘‘ in ’’ : — 

ThroAV the small fish info the Ohhn-la nyd chhung gyop ! 
water : 

I have headache (pain in the Ngd-la go-la Suk gyak» 
head) : 

In assessments of price, &c., la corresponds with our 
preposition “ for ” ; — 

The book has been sold for 15 Fe-chhd di genden langka cliongd 
Galdcn tangkas : la, tsong ts'ar du\ 

Occasionally ‘‘from’’ and “by*’ require this postposi- 
tion : — 

The finial fell from the chhor- T\ik di clihorfen-la bap song. 
ten : 

Hold the bird firitily by flu? Bapshak-la jhyd di ling-gluji 
wings : dzin ! 

La used in the sense of “to” is confined almost toils 
use before pronouns and after verbs of giving, saying, and 
sending, 

Na is rarely heard in Tibet Proper as a locative postposi- 
tion; and when it correctly enters into the composition of 
certain compound postpositions, la is often substituted. 

Nai or Nj 3 has usually the pure ablative sense of “ from ; ” 
but likewise is found in the sense of “out of” and 
“ through ” : — 

He sprang out of the lotos ; Kho pema-nai jhung. 

From Darjiling to PeTniougchi: Dorjding-ne Pema-yangtse t'uk- 

pta-la. 

It is eight years’ ago : I)i-ne lo gyo' jhung. 

This postposition is discriminated from Lai or Le, 
which besides the special meaning “than” (vide IV, 9, a,) 
conveys the sense of “ from out ” “ from among ” : — 

Choose mo two sheep from the Khyu-le Ink nyi ngdrang-la p*e 
fiock : jhyi ! 
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Out ol* nine only three were Gu4e siim (or ma-fok) 

saved : dei mm du\ 

Saved from the Queer-heads Go-hh-le t\ir-ne ijo. 

(robbers) : 

Dhano is not ordinarily classed as a case sign, though it 
carries the in eaiiing ‘^with’^ in its most distinctive sense. 
It is attached in particular to certain verbs (such as 4^ialwa 
“ to be separated and dehva to meet ’’) and is also join- 
ed with certain compound postpositions. 

As a con junction it lias a distinctive use. (Vide : Ch. X, 

3. Derivative or Compoimd Postpositions : — The first quality 
to be noted respecting these Postpositions is that the 
majority of them govern the Genitive case. Accordingly 
each of these must be linked to the noun, adjective, or par- 
ticiple, wliicli it affects, by means of another postposition, 
to wit the Genitive case-sign. Much nicety is requisite in 
selecting the proper postposition to express the intended 
relationship with exactness and idiom. We have endea- 
voured in the lists which follow to give tlie precise shade of 
meaning attached to each in order to avoid, where possible, 
double significations; and, with this view we have sometimes 
omitted allowable renderings, assigning the sense more 
commonly understood in colloquial usage. Many of the 
postpositions are identical with, or have been derived 
from, tiie corresponding adverbs. Some of this class have 
been compounded by adding the simple case-sign to different 
adverbs. In ancient Tibetan such affixes would be those 
expressing the Terminative case ; in modern times the Dative 
or Locative case-sign has replaced the Terminative ; though 
some of the forms familiar to readers of classical Tibetan 
are still heard in modern convei’vSation. 
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POSTPOSITIONS GOVBBNINO GENITIVE CASE. 


Kha-wok : 

beneath. 

Ting -la : 

after (time). 

Wok4a ; 

below, uiuler. 

Tondd-la : 

for (also ion-la)^ 

KluUt'ohAa 

; on the top of. 

Nitng-RJiin ; 

\ like, as. 

Tang -la ; 

above. 

Nnng-tav : 

according to. 

Kong-na : 

in tlie midst of. 

Gang 4a : 

on, upon. 

Sep-la : 

between {i, e. 

Dho-alhu : 

ill order fo. 

Hrdk-la i j 

two, <fec.) 

Len-Ja : 

ill return for, for. 

Nang-la : 

in, within. 

Diiiidhu : 

before, in the pre- 

riAa : 

outside of. 


sence of. 

Te hjd-la : 

towards. 

Ts'ap4a : 

instead of. 

Chhirtn : 

for. in behalf of. 

Kap-sti : 

on the occasion of. 

Te nyd : 

opposite to. 

Tsd-ne : 

at, near. 

Tsu-rol-na : 

oil this side of. 

Tsa r : 

to, fo wards. 

Tuk‘pa : 

up to, unto. 

Do-ru : 

beside, adjoining. 

Gdm4a : 

close to, up to. 

Wdngdhn-sliov- 

Td-nyepo : 

near. 

'tid : 

concerning, as to. 

Mempe : 

except. 

Gyap4a : 

at tlic hack of. 

F&r^la : 

awny from. [of. 

Dong -la : 

ill front of. 

rdrkU : 

on the other sido 

Dev 4 a : 

on the sido of, (or 

Jei’la : 

after (place). 


“ face of.”) 

POSTPOSITIONS GOVERNING ACCUSATIVE CASE. 

Sli'uk-la : 

behind. 

F''en4a ; 

until. 

Yen-la : 

over. 

Ngo4a : 

towards. 

To : 

above. 

Ten-7ie : 

with respect to, as to. 

Kor : 

about, regarding. 

IVun : 

within, by the time of 

Menchhe' : 

underneath, not’ so 


(ill the sense of 


far as. 

Sur-ne : ^ 

not later than.”) 

Tenchhe' : 

beyond, further 

along, beside. 


than. 

Chhok4a : 

in the dii*ection of. 


POSTPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE 
ABIiATIVE IN DHANG. 

Nywmpo ; with, together with. Dd-te : like, equal to. 

Ckd-su : oontainiug, belong- Mi ^d-tea ; unlike, different 

ing to. from. 
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N. B , — In the colloquial or de (really ) has quite 

taken the place of tlio literary word in the sense of “ as/* 
‘‘like/* &c., especially in compounds. 

4. UsB OF Compound Postpositions. — These can govern 
either substaiitives or adjectives or verbs. When governing 
the latter, tlie postposition is placed at the end of the sen- 
tence, converting it into a geriindial clause. Subjoined are 
a sufficient series of examples illustrating both methods of 
employment : — 


You will find rain-shelter beneath 
that rock-bonlder: 

The imtli passes between those 
chhortens up there : 

Let ns go up to the nionaslcry : 

Don’t go beyond the tree down 
there: 

The road runs along the river- 
bank : 

Come after two days : 

This money is for your help: 

I shall arrive in three days : 

There is nothing bub snow up 
there : 

All except two have been found : 

No one except you grumbles : 

Go outside the tent at once : 

The shops are opposite the Cho- 
khang ; 

I will go with you instead of 
him : 


Khyo ra)uj-g}u dlidh hhong di-i 
khd-imk clihar’liiiih nye~yong, 

I Y(Ugi-la chhorlen dhe-i sep-la 
) lainkhd di i\U do, 

Gompd-yi gam-la do^gyn nang, 
Md-gi-la shing di penchhe' ma 
tio. 


Nylnmo nyi-hji ting-la slioh ! 

Di ngul di Jchyorang-ghi ro-rdm 
Inji len-hi dn\ 

Nyin sum ts^iin lep yong, 

Yd-gi-la ghang-ghi mempe chang 
5 'Him du\ 

Nyi-hi4 mempe kiin di nye' ma 
jhung. 

I Khyd-hyi mempe sn yang f*o. 
1 fd ma jhye* hyi-dn\ 

I Di ghnr-hji pi-la gyuk tanda 
\ feltu ! 

Sokdehang di Cho-khang-glii fe- 
\ mjd ndi song (“ are placed *'). 
Khoi ts'ap-la ngdrang khyd 
dhang nydmpo do>gyu-yin. 
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It is different from that : 

Come with me to Gyaiig-tse : 

Hang it up above tlie windo^v : 

On the occasion of the lama com- 
itig, prepare pastr^^ r 

Instead of walking quickly home, 
you saunter along : 

After he had gone, the ring Avas 
not to be found : 

Down there is placed a chhorten 
containing many bones ; 

The box containing books : 

Regarding that, T will send w^ord 
to you to-morrow : 

This is not for him: 

This is for your wife ; 

Two rupees to buy the calf (for 
the purpose of buying) : 

I will give this for that : 

Prepare to set out : 

What is he talking about : 

They went in that diioction (to- 
wards that) : 

It came out of yonder cave : 

He sold it for three sho ; 

Take aim among them : 


Di-ha dhe iThang mi-da-wa du' 

{ N'gdra'iig dhang iiyampo Gyang- 
tse t'nk-'pa shok ! 

i Oi-khung-gi tang-la yar dak 
(. dhok ! 

Lama di yong- wdi kap-su, khur- 
j iva fdl-dhili jhyi cliih. 

r Khydrang nyurdlm khyim-la 
dnl-wd-yi ts'ap-lay kydng- 

Kho song-wai ting-la, sor-dub 
) di nye' -chhok min dn\ 

■J Md-gi-la chhorten dung-rii mdng 
y dhang chd-sn chik shak jhung . 
Di (fom pechhd dhang chet-su di 

} Sang-7iyi}i dhe kor khyorang-la 
Ion p*ul yong, 

Di-ka hho-i ton-la nia re\ 
r Di-ka ngirang-gld kyermen-kyi 
I chhirta yb\ 

^ Gyd-tam nyl, pe-lo nyo-iodi 
3 dhondd-la. 

Ngd di 7vi dhe-yi Ion-la jy til 7fonq, 
(Do -Will dhondhu t\il-dhik jhyi 
chik. 

C Khorang ghang kor-la she* kyin 
< du* or ser- ky in- du* or ser- kyin- 

y'ape ? 

f Kho-ts'o dhe chhok-la song or dhe 
5 ngo’la song. 

Hd-gi p*uk p*i-7ie jhimg. 

C Khorang sho sum la fs*ong-n.e 
C du*. 

Dhe-yi na7ig-na hem-la gydk. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Those Conjunctions, wliich in English connect sliort 
clauses to each other and likewise link together longer sen- 
tences, are generally expressed in Tibetan by means of the 
gerundial and continiiative particles elsewhere fully exr 
plained. (See : Chap. VI, B. 6, S, ii, and Chap. XIII, 3.) 

However, our common copulative ‘Sand^^ finds its coun- 
terpart in the Tibetan dha/Kjy which literally signifies “with.” 
Thus, such an enumeration as “ horses and cows and sheep 
and goats” would in the Tibetan idiom be rendered : “ with 
horses, with cows, with sheep, goats ” Td4s^o dhang, hhdnio 
ts’o dhangy hik ts*o dhang^ mma-ts^o ; or, possibly, TiUts^o 
dhang hhdmo-ts^ Oy luk-ts^o dhang rama-ts^o ; “ cows with 
horses, goats with sheep.” 

Although dhang is usually translated “and,” the point 
to keep clear in the mind is that it is really a postposition 
meaning “ with,” and therefore in such an example as the 
foregoing dhang belongs, not to hhdtm-ts’o as if “ and 
cows,” but to td-ts^o which precedes it. 

2. In enumerations in the colloquial we mostly find this 
copulative omitted for the sake of terseness ; and the sen- 
tence above would be spoken td-ts^o /jhdmo4s^o luk-ts'o rd-md^ 
ts*Oy or, more briefly still, id hhd-mo l/tilc rdma-ls^o or even td 
bhd Ink rdds^Oy the one plural aifix ts\) sufficing for the 
whole of the items : — 

Buy radishes, turnips and lAguk nyungma yenna nyo shik! 
pepper : 
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I have lost; fatlier and mother : Ngdrang ap'd dmd ghU-la song, 

(Lit : “ I have gone in loss/*) 
Give me three mules and two Ngdrang-la dheu sum dhang 
jhomo : jhomo nyi nang ro dze ! 

I want to eat and drink: Ngd-la sd t'ling goL 

I want both to eat and to Ngd-la sa-gyu dhang t'ung-gyu 
drink : goi. 

When dhang is used in the copulative sense the accent 
is thrown on the preceding word and dhang spoken shortly 
and quickly. 

Conversationally, where the conjunction needs to be ex- 
pressed, the form dhdrung is frequently substituted for 
dhavg. Dhdntng, signifying more yet,” is used precisely 
as aur is employed in Hindustuni, both as ‘‘ and ” and as 
more ” : — 

The man and his wife came : Ml-jio di dlidrmg rang-ghi 

clihumj-ro lepjhnng. 

Sometimes when both ” — and ” would be used by us, the 
Tibetan places tiie two nouns consecutively witli nyl^ka 
the two” appended, e. g, The charges for both the men 
and the yaks ” v«ould be mi y ik-U'o nyl-kai p'uh, 

3. The contrasting or disjunctive cmijunction can bo 
rendered by means of continuative particles. However two 
or three set terms arc to be met with. 

a. In short sentences where the sense of although ” 
is admissible the conjunction rung is employed. In such a 
sentence as ; “I am permitted to eat mutton but not beef,” 
we may turn it; I am permitted to eat, though mutton, 
not beef,” thus : — 

Ngdrang-la luhshd rung hhdshd (Lit: To me, though mutton, 
ma sd chuh; or Ngirangda beef it is not permitted to 
luhshd rtiug hhdrshd ia-wa ma eat), 
chulc : 
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Another example elucidates the use more clearly : — 

Sampd gdl rung fful ma jhyi* : Cross the bindge but don't 

shake it : 

(Lit: ‘‘Though crossing bridge, d.on’t cause to shake.”) 

Kyang is equivalent to rungy and in Lhasa more frequently 
heard. 

These conjunctions may likewise be used to contrast two 
lengthy clauses : — 

Khorang-glu di iam-yik Icur (or He promised to send the pass- 
tang) gyu-la shal-ggd jhe port yesterday ; but the ser- 

rung^ dhd-b^nk yok-po-yl khyer vant has not brought it yet : 

ma jhimy : 

/?. As rung means although/^ if we require a more 
precise rendering of such conjunctions as but/’ not- 
withstanding/’ however/’ we may resort to certain other 
forms which, instead of being annexed as rang to the 
preceding clauses, are placed as in English at the liead of 
the clause to which they belong. 

Two of these have come to our notice, yin-kyang and dk- 

ma : — 

Khorang yang-kyar-yang ke bang He shouted again and again 
rung, su yang hp nia jhung ; but nobody came; however, 
yindeyang je-la drd shik foi- at last a voice w^as lieard. 
jhung : 

4. The alternative conjunctions ‘‘either” — “or” may 
be rendered by “yang-na” — “ yangna/’ and even by 

yang ” — “ yang ” : — 

Kd-nangwa yang wd nang-wa Whether permission or no 
yang lep-ne sang ngd-mo Ve- permission arrive, to-morrow 
hang da do yong : morning 1 shall proceed 

straight ahead (shall ad- 
vance on.) 


14 
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Yang-na ngai d-p'd yang-na Either my father or my mother 
7igai d^ma leh^yong : will come. 

When the alternative conjunction lies between two sen- 
tences, the conjunction won-te or dnie = ‘‘ or else/* may 
be employed : — 

Khyorang lokne do goi, won-te Yon must go back, or else 
jong^pon Jcyi ddk^la nye-pa the jong-pon will punish ns 
tang yong : (dak == self). 

Song yang-na ltd shik : Either go or stay ! 

6, The conditional conjunction “ if ** is arrived at by 
attaching na to the root of the verb concluding the clause :~ 

Kkyb'rang lamkhd di-la hdchang If yon walk too quickly on 
gydpo dul nd sdk yong (or the path, you will fall. 
gyel yong) : 

Nuk-te ham-pa-chen id-ne fo-na, If yon continue eating so 
khyb'rang wolma dam yong : greedily, you will choke. 

Nang-la do nang-na^ ngd-la Bring me word if I may go 
Ion khur shok : ) inside. 

Sometimes we hear if ** expressed more formally, by 
the use of ke-»i at the commencement, and na 

at the end of the clause : — 

Ke-si pu shik kye-na^ dhe-yi If a boy is bom, please name 
ming-la Pun-ts'o tdk ro nang : him “ Punts^o.” 

Such sentences as ; He asked if he might come ** are 
transposed for translation into Tibetan, thus : He asked, 
may I come," or May I come, thus he asked,** (post : 
XII, 7.) 

6. The contrast between a positive and a negative asser- 
tion, which in English is made by the introduction of the 
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conjanction ** or/’ is generally expressed in Tibetan without 
any formal link. Thus : — 

Dhe^pa khyi du^ka mindu* : Are there any dogs there or 

not ? 

Dhe €ohtse wo'la du'ku mindu* : Is it under the table or not ? 
Sometimes dhang (pr. tang) is used : e. g. : — 

Di Pd*kyi pe-chha re’ dhang ma Is this a Tibetan book or not ? 
re* : 

Td-di ngai re* dhang ma re* : Is this horse mine or not ? 
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CHAPTER XL 

DERIVATIVES AND FORMATIVES. 

1. Fokmation op Substantives from Adjectives. — Little 
change is usually necessar}^ for the utilisation of any adjec- 
tive as an abstract noun ; but tliose heard are few in number. 
The servile particle belonging to the adjective, when it is jyo or 
mo, is generally altered into pa or irn. Thus U\inmo (pronoun- 
ced hot/^ liecomes heat ; wAlnpo 

dark becomes miin-pa darkness ; dhak-po pure/^ be- 
comes dhikpa purity ; ” &c. 

Where we should add ness to an adjective, the Tibetan 
affix is In or tang ; e. g., chhen^lu the greatness, chhyulc- 
1 m richness, kon-tang scarceness, rarity,’^ ghdng-king 
” fulness.’^ 

In those cases where one idea is the direct converse of the 
other, the compound of the two words expressing these op- 
posite ideas is used to specify the abstract quality of which 
their condition is an estimate. This is both curious and 
primitive. Thus, we have the size rendered chhe’-chhiing 
= ‘‘ the great-small ; the distance is ring~Vung = the 

long-short ; the temperature^^ dhdng-ro the 

cold-warm ; the Aveight ” ydng-eJii = the light-heavy ; 

the thickness bom-t\i = the thick-thin ; the. height 
t^m-men = the high-low ; ono^s means chhyuk-iil = 
“ the rich-poor ; and so forth. 

Other similar substantives are derived from adjectives by 
the aid of the affix khye. which itself signifies difference.^^ 
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These are akin to those just enumerated ; e, g., thickness ” 
= hovi-khye ; a luibit or custom (lit : the accustomedneBs ”) 
= glum-khye. 

2. Verjbaj. Suhbtantives. — ^These may he formed by the 
addition of lu or tang to the verbal root ; c. g., duk-tang 
the reading, sa~tang tlie eatings taring- tang the drinking, 
(lo-ln the going, the departure, Idng-lu {litemUij the being 
the state, the condition, &c., &c. 

8. The doer of an action is expressed by the syllable khcn 
added on to the verbal root, and such forms are of very 
frecpient occurrence. Thus : se^-khen a slaughterer, murderer ; 
dak-khm a reader, jhycUkhen the maker, bdh-klwn a carrier, 
coolie. Sometimes po is added instead of khen, but to the 
Lilinitive, not the root. 

"I’his syllable rriay bo also appended to noun substantives, 
when it serves to indicate one who has specially and habitually 
to do with tin) thing to which it is attached. So we have 
Mng--kh(!n the carpenter, larn-khen tlie guide, ts^eni-khen a 
tailor, td-khen groom, horse keeper, &c., &c. 

4. Aj)jectjves formed prom Substantives and Verbs, a . 
In tlie colloquial of Tibet the derivation of adjectives from 
nouns is accomplished invariably by the use of tlie ailix rhen. 
The process is very regular and of extensive application, 
even the formation of ordinary possess! ves falling mostly under 
the same rule. Thus we have : wang power, imingchen 
powerful ; rdk fame, rakrlien famous ; rin the price, rinch n 
expensive, valuable ; sem the mind, mnichmi intelligent ; 
nydk-njfik filth, nydk-nyik-chen filthy ; lung wind, lungchm 
windy. 

In the case of possessives we find the genitive of the noun, 
where it expresses the quality or substance of another thing, 
rendered in the same way : c. c/., dor/d mrhen a dorje of 
gold, oi’ golden dorje ; khym Mngrhen a wooden house, or 
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house of wood ; but at times we might hear dorje and 
shing-khyim used foi* brevity with the same meaning. 

The construction with then is, however^ frequently carried 
still further, being used for all manner of possession and even 
with the personal pronouns. So we occasionally hear duhpo 
Idmdchen instead of Idmd-yi duhpo for the lama^s coat/^ and 
§hambu P\mts^o-chen instead of P^unts^o-i Shambu, for 

P^unts^o’s cap.^^ The pronouns ‘‘ vay/* " his/^ &c., become 
7igdchen, khochen^ &c., as indicated in the table of pronouns, 

p. The afiixes chhok and nyen are appended to verbal 
roots for the production of derivative adjectives, and indicate 
fitness, capability, &c. Thus from the verb gdl-wa to pass 
oveiV^ cross,^^ we obtain gdl-chhok passable ^‘fordable”: 

Dongtse-i ivohie Nyang Ghhu Prom below .Doiigtse the Nyang 
gdUchhok yo' ; River is fordable. 

Yarkada Ghangdd-chhen Ld di In summer the Kanglachheti 
jdrn-jdm gdUclihok jhung : Pass becomes smooth and 

passable. 

Di chhii di t^ing-nyen yimpe t Is this water drinkable ? 

West of Shigatse nyen is more commonly heard than 
chhok ; whilst further east chhok is always used and nyen 
quite disappears. Thus in Western Tibet we have sa-nyen, 
khyer-niyen, gdUnyeny &c, ; whilst in the province of Ui are 
said sa-chhok eatable, khm-chhok portable, 4o-chhok capable 
of traverse, &c.. Bung also occurs in the latter district as an 
affix of similar import : e. g., ts^ong-rwng saleable. 

The negative formative in these cases is usually me^ sub- 
joined in place of chhok, &c. Or else mi is placed first and 
chhok attached as before. T\mg me\ mi t^ung-chhok. 

y. The negative substitute for chen is also ?ne\ Thus we 
hear shekchen strong, shek^ne^ weak (lit : possessed of 

strength,^' without strength ; ” shek or she^ being a sub- 
stantive = strength ; dhychen tasty, dhb^me^ tasteless. 
Also go-rne^ headless, and such like. 
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S. The use with chen has already been shewn to be exten- 
sive. It is further available in more complex formations. 
Thus we find it combined with a double noun in such expres- 
sions as jhyd-yib~chen having the shape of a bird or bird- 
shaped ; ” khyo^-rang-ghi yib-cheyi having your shape = 
** like you.’^ 

Indeed yib itself is almost a formative and occurs frequent- 
ly with chen : — 

That mountain is shaped like P\i-gi ri dhe lang-ghi go yib 
the head of a bull : ‘ chen du. 

Yonder peak is like a Noi-jin P*d-girL4$edi Noi~jin gyalpoyib 
king ; chen yb\ 

He resembles his sister : Khorang singmoi yih-chen yd\ 

It is like mine : Pt ngdi yih-chen dxC ; or Bi 

ngdchen yih-chen yong, 

5. Verbal Expletives, — ^The primary signification of the 
verb is capable of modification by means of certain syllables 
introduced or annexed, (i) Bhag is added to the verbal root 
and indicates inclination to do anything, disposition to feel 
anything. When used, the causative verb jhe^pa is generally 
employed in conjunction with it as an auxiliary to the primary 
verb ; a few examples will at once shew the occasions where 
bhag can be resorted to : — 

I am inclined to go on to an- Ngdmng-ghi dhdng-sa shem-ma 
other stage (of journey) : t"uk do-bhag jhe\ 

He is going to fall : Khorang gyel-hhag jhe\ 

If you don’t tread carefully, I Khyotenpomihyo'-pai.hhyd'rang 
shall be disposed to beat you : la dmig-hhag jhe* -gyu-yin. 

He is inclined to accompany Kho hhyoWang dhang nyampo 
you: gyiMagjhe\ 

(ii) I)hd-te attached to the root of any verb acts as an 
augmentative, signifying that the action is carried on to an 
excess or at least in a degree greater than usual : e. g . ; — 

He prays unremittingly :• Kho kurimjhe'-dhd-te. , 
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The snow is abundantly : Khau-a di hlmp-dhd-te. 

Women chatter incessantly : Bhu'me' kipchhd gydk-dhd-te. 

Thank-you much, I have eaten T^ukje-chhe, ugarartg to sd- 
abundantly : dhd-te. 

Please drink plentifully : T'ung-dhd-le jhyi ro chi ! 

(iii) A kindred augmentative exists in the particle ni^ 
which is used however in a different way. For the sake of 
emphasis tlie verbal root is repeated aiid ni is inserted be- 
tween the re])eated syllables. Wo may rendt^r the particle 
by such English expletives as indeed/^ assuredly/^ &c. : — 

Tliey indeed said so : Dhenda ser ni hr-ne yd\ 

You shall assuredly go : Khydrang do ni do-gyu-yin. 

It seems to be moro frequently employed when some con- 
trasting statement is about to be put forward ; — 

Though ho indeed went, he did Khorang song ni song rung^ de- 
no good : mo chyo' ma jhung or Kho- 

rang song ni song-ne^ ma le-mo 
chijd‘7ie yd\ 

(iv) Leisure or time to do anything is very conveniently 
expressed by annexing the syllable long vacant time to 
the verl)al root. Thus we obtain such a series as the follow- 
ing which might be indefinitely extended : — 

Sd-hng : time to eat, F'ep-long : time to come. 

Swi'long ; leisure to sleep. Kyo-sangAa ghe' -long i time to take re- 

Dok’long : time to read. creation. 

De-long : time to stay. 

Ngdrang-la lap gyak-long me* : I have no time to chatter. 

Gdmpa dhe-la tok shik-long re*: Is there time to look through 

that monastery ? 

(v) Opportunity in the sense of a chance or occasion offer- 
ing may be expressed by adding Vdp as an affix to the 
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verbal root ; but though a favourite mode of speech with 
individuals, it is hardly a. universal locution : — 

Kyajpgon dhang jdUkha nget^ap Is there any chance of gaining 
yb'pe ; audience of (or “ access to ”) 

the Protector ? 

F'^ep-Vdp na, ngd-la Ion nang If there is an opportunity of 
ro chi : ^?oing, please -give me notice 

(send me word). 


15 
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CHAPTER XIL 

IDIOMATIC PHRASES. 


(1) A gerundial clause is grammatically speaking only 
an expanded adverb and an adverb is a contracted gerundial 
clause. Thus in Tibetan we often find the adverb expanded 
into a gerundial clause : — 

He was beating the horse very Khorang jhye'^nai ta-po 

severely : dung-gin-diik. 

Pull the boat slowly to the Kale jhye'^nai dam-tu ho-d di 
shore : dong tang. 

The literal translation of these sentences is : — 

He, doing it severe, the horse was beating. 

Doing it gently, unto the shore the boat pull. 

(2) This modo of turning the j^hraso occurs also in such 
expressions as in such a manner/^ " in the best way he 
could/^ according to the king's command " : — 

The girl climbed up the ridge Pumo~l ghang ts'uh hjt jhye^ndi 
in the best way she could : gang teng la dzeh song. 

Note: — Ghang ts’uk kti is a phrase in itself, meaning by 
what one is able “ to the best of one's ability.” 

The Regent is supposed to issue JDe-si di Qyd-wa Rimpo-chhe-i 
orders according to the Dalai gong-pai nang-shin jhye* ndi 
Lama's wishes. hdgyur nang-gyu nyam-pa- 

yin, 

(3) Our very common expression I think that " is ren- 
dered Ngdi sampa la to my thought ; ” also 1 know that " 
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can be plirased Ngdi shH’-jxi la or when uttered in a warning 
manner Ngdi khyen la : — 

I think that it will snow to- Ngdi samim la tering hhau^a di 
day ; hah-gyu-yin, 

I think he will not stay here : Ngdrang^ghi sampada kho dir 

do'gyu ma re* (also Kho-woi 
sampa la, &c.) 

I know you will not come back : Ngdrang-ghi hhyenda khyorang 

lok yong-gyu-ma re*. 

I know that she went home : Ngdi shai-pa la mo-yl khyim la 

song. 

The licrmit considered his place Qomclilien-kyi sampa-la ngai sd- 
w’as lonely : chlia di empa dii. 

Similar also is the construction in phrases beginning I 
like ” which are turned ngd-i shempa la or ngd-i dho-wa la 

to my taste ; and again this is akin to the method of 
rendering I want by goi and hho-wa, (See Ch. VI, B. 
13). 

(4) When it is desired to express the arrival of the time 
at which anything should happen or has happened, &c., the 
verb hdhpa (“ to descend is invariably made use of. 
Tlius, for the phrase “ It is tiine,^^ a Tibetan will say It 
has come down to the time of.'^ So, for It is time to start, 
he would turn the phrase It has come down to tlie time of 
going : Gyu-pdi dhd-la hdb-jhiing j or, using another form 
of the participle : Gyu-kJien-kyi gang-la hah song : — 

f'Khyorarigda Id p'inpdi nyin la 

J .1 j i? *1 hdh-ne, kap-Jciion di dhen-dhti 

When the day for paying you ^ ^ 

arrives, I will remember- 

this : ^ 

However, ren du* is a vulgarism for “ It is time to.” 

(5) The verb “ to be ” and the pronoun in the dative is 
be mode of expressing “ to have,” " to possess,” as already 
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ludicated ; but the coii.struction with the dativ^e occurs in 
other plirasos also, such as : — 

Dhd~ta ngdrang-la dhehca re* : I am busy now. (“ There is 

busineSxS to me now.”) 

JDh6ring ngdrang-la ne* yo : 1 am iiiiw'ell to-day. 

Pnmo dhe-la shek-chhnng yo* : That girl is weak. 

l)he-hi shek-kyi chliokpa yo'jic ; Is that strong enough ? 

(0) Tho Verhwm loquendi takes the usual Oriental circum- 
locution. When a rnessago is sent or any diroction given 
what is to bo said, the speaker projects himself into the posi- 
tion of his deputy, using in the direction tho exact person in 
pronouns and verbs wrhich he supposes will be spoken wlien liis 
direction is carriod out. Thus, Tell him not to come ” is 
in Tibetan phrased as Tell iiim ^ do not come ; ^ and He 
told mo lie had seen you would be turned Ho told me 
^ I have seen him.^ ” These two sentences in Tibetan collo- 
quial would be : — Kho-la ma yong la}) and Khora/ng ngdrang 
(TheAa Vong jhiivg hip song, (N. B , — Probably in the last 
sentence dhe-la wliich we have used for ^Miim — really 
that one — would be expressed as husho-la the Salieb 
Sometimes, however, our European phrasing of such sentences 
is resorted to, and it is not unknown oven in literary works 
wliere, usually, the expression of tho verhum loquendi is 
still move formal. 

(7) Not dissimilar is the usage where the solution of a 
doubtful state of things is requested, and where w^'e should 
employ nn interrogative if or wdiother.^^ Thus, ‘SSee 
if he is coming ” becomes Sec, is ho coming ? Again 
I'ry whether tho bridge is lirm ” becomes Try, is the 
bridge In Tibetan, therefore : — Toi shik I khorang 

yong-ghi-yo^2)e ? and IV toi shik! sampa tempo e yff ? The 
last sentence might be varied into sampai ts^o^ toi shik ! tempo 
c yd’ : Make trial of the bridge — is it lirm ? ” Again : — 

Khorang lep jhung-ngd shin-gi “ I do not know if he has 
mare* : come.” 
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However^ l)otli tlio positive and negative alternatives are 
often expressed in inj unctions of this kind : e. g, : — 

Make strict enquiry T\dietlier Ld di hhan-dl chur-tva-i kar-idJe 
the pass is blocked with jliyi-chik ! — Yo'jpa re' me' pa 

snow, or not : re’/ . 

(8) it will not he out of place once again to direct atton- 
tion to the predilection of the Modern Colloquial for expand- 
ed forms, bspecially in the case of verbs. Tin’s usage is 
adopted in (pertain instances solely for perspicuity, as : — 


mik td-iva ; instead of td-wa : 

to see. 

to s i-ica ; 

„ ,, sd-ica : 

to eat. 

yi-ye dok-pa ; 

„ „ dok-2>ti 

; to read. 

nyl' nyal-tva ; 

„ „ nyaUiva ; to sleep. 

Thit ill many cases. 

apparently from more love of expan- 

sion : — 



dho-wa ta-iva ; 

for dho-wa : 

to taste. 

sai)i-lo tang-wa ; 

for sein-pa : 

to iliiuk 

gyitk-{>hd iopa ; 

for gyuk-pa : 

to run. 

(je'mo ghe'pa : 

for go'pa : 

to laugh. 

Ix il’iie kJmrwa : 
kif-rna kn-ya ; 

1 for ku-wa : 

to steal. 

Similar expansions are noticeable in 

such phrases as kd-le 

khdkpo re’ : it is difficult now used for the old form hd 

y 'n’ ; dhdnmg ^Jio-ge 

this raorniiig 

used for dhdrang ; tak- 

p)’uk a cavern ” for 

p^ ulipa ; cJih 

ii-t^o for chhu ; 


&c. .Again he'pa : “ to try, endeavour is never heard now, 
the present oxpj'cssion being tslhi-dil 

Ns 

kyong-'um to help is supplanted by ro-rdrn jhye^pa ; whilst 
numerous other examples miglit be instanced. 

HOIS^ORIPICS. 

(1) The custom of employing special words in lieu of the 
ordinary expressions when addressing ])ersons of superior 
position remains to be briefly noticed. Tliis usage, which 
in the Corean language has reached the cxitremo of elabora- 
tion, is likewise in the Tibetan tongue governed by systematic 
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principles. Not only are the names of things changed on 
these occasions but also the verbs and pronouns are affected, 
the adjectives alone retaining their common forms. Moreover, 
there are two departments of this respectful speech ; first, the 
series of terms to be used in actually sjieaking to, or of, a 
person of rank or sanctity ; secondly, a more limited set of 
words employed when talking of one self, or to others of ordi- 
nary position, in the presence of superiors. The first class are 
Ilonorifics, the second Elegancies, 

(2) For practical purj^osos, a few of the more frequent 
terms will be sufficient to acquire. Especially should be noted 
the honorific forms of the pronouns ; khye^ and nyVra/ng 
being used for khyd^rang, and nge^ as an Elegancy should be 
employed instead of ngdrang. However, in addressing su- 
periors, the pronouns should not be used abru])tly, but each 
sentence or question should commence with the word Imsho, 
answering to our Sir,” or in the case of a great lama the 
better style is Jetsiin or Jetsiln lUmpochhe, When mention- 
ing parts of the great man^s body each term denoting those 
should have the syllable ku prefixed. The principle verbs 
to remember are the verbs p^ep-pa meaning both to come ” 
and to go ” and to express your giving ” to the 

superior wliile nang-iva denotes his giving ” to you. Also, 
instead of the common jhye^pa, w'e have honorific 

and gyi‘ pci as the elegant synonym used in polite talk between 
equals. Other honorific verbs are the following, most of which 
in the original spelling have either 3 or as the initial : — 


ihu-wa : to address. 
shen-pa : to desire. 
she' 'pa : to laugh. 
shtim-pa ; to weep. 
shu-pa : to sit, stay. 

sheng-pa : to get up, rise. 
she'^pa : to wish. 
shei'pa : to receive, accept. 


slw'pa to speak (of superior 
sung'Wa: ) himself speaking). 
si'xm : to see (superior seeing). 
seU'pa : to hear (ditto). 

Hm-pa i to sleep (ditto). 

ile-war sheg^pa : to die (ditto). 

Bol’Wa shei'pa : to eat. 

svl-xva : to dress, put on. 
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So, also, with the honorific names of things which chiefly, 
we find, commence with the letter s : — 


§hdk : 

day. 

U : 

the head. 

shdp : 

foot. 

sliang : 

the nose. 

ihdl : 

mouth, face. 

chhydk 

hand. 

Ship : 

flour. 

pu : 

hair. 

shoJc : 

the side. 

Vuk : 

heart, mind. 

sang ’•m a : 

food. 

sol-jhd : 

tea. 


One often hears ku prefixed in the sense of your/’ e. g., 
hu kham : your health,” ku shdp : your foot.” Before 

utensils and eatables sol is put : soUshd meat,” soUhing 
** tea-pot.” As an elegancy, shei is prefixed to eatables and 
shal to articles used in connection with the face ; thus : — 

shei-pdk ** bread,” shei-kyem ‘‘ drink.” 

Shdl-sdk “ a pipe,” shdl-gyen “ moustache.” 

When reference is made to personal articles belonging to 
the Grand Lama of Lhdsa, or to his characteristics, the word 
ser, “ golden,” is jnefixed. So his tea ” is styled ser-jhd, 
his nose ” ser-sliang, &c. When he dies, moreover, they 
say shing-la p^ep song he has gone to the field ; ” while of 
a great man they would say de-icar sheg song, and of any 
ordinary person shi sojig he has died,” 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

COMPOSITION. 


1. Order op Words. — The usual order of words iu a simple 
Benteiice is Subject, Object, Predicate. Of the words attached 
to the chief substantive of tlie Subject, wc note that any 
Possessive or Oenitive is placed before the chief substantive, 
any ordinary adjectives immediately follow the sul)stantive, 
any numeral follows the adjectives, any demonstrative pro- 
nouns, indefinite pronouns, or article follow the adjective or 
the numeral if there be one. The same order is observed in 
the component parts of the Object in any sentence. All 
extensions of the Predicate precede the main verb. In any 
eentence whatever, including gorundial and participial clauses, 
the verb stands last. 

In any sentence whore the verb takes an iinpcj’Simal form, 
the dative connected therewith stands at the head of the 
sentence, e. y. IVoma-la Herru gyak jhung : The milk has 
become bad ; ” or To the milk badness has befallen. 

The interrogative pronoun is placed immediately before 
the verb : e. g,, Luk-ghi kang pa chhak-pai ahempa di ghdna 
yo^pe : Where is the butcher who broke the vsheep^s leg V 

Any expansion of the substantive, of the nature of a rela- 
tive clause, may either precede or follow the sul)stantive upon 
which it is dependent. In the former case the participle of 
the clause is placed in the genitive ; in the latter construction 
the participle remains in the case of the substantive which it 
follows, the article being placed after the clause. (See Ch. 
VI,5,y,N.B.) 
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2. Government by Verbs. — Many of the verbs in use of 
transitive sense take as Object an uninflected Accusative. 
There are, nevertheless, a certain number which require the 
Object to be inflected by the addition of the affix la. The 
case thus formed may be sometimes the Dative, sometimes 
the Accusative, and at times even the Locative whicli rarely 
in Central Tibetan assumes the ordinary Locative affix na. 
Other verbs, moreover, necessitate the assumption by the 
Object of the Ablative Case in dUany. 

a. Verbs of giving, shewing, sjieaking, teaching, take the 
Dative in la, 

p. The following verbs, with others, must be followed by 
the Locative in la : — shdk-pa to put, place, teUwu to behold, 
look at, duk-pa to strike against, dhe^pa to dread, yar-wa to 
fasten. 

y. The Verbs requiring dhang are to meddle with, 

Jchd-t^dl-wa to separate from, jalwa to wait upon, pay one’s 
respects to, fe^-pa to meet, with a few others. 

3. OoNTiNUATivE PARTICLES. — In Tibetan composition the 
finite verb occurs much less frequently than .in European 
idiom. The main clause or sentence is almost un discoverable 
in any long statement or paragraph. The whole style of 
composition is a chain of geruiidial and participial clauses, 
depending only technically upon one another. The chain of 
clauses or sentences proceeds continuously, each successive 
clause in form, though not in sense, a sequence from the other, 
until at length a final verb — ^by no means the most important 
or main one in meaning — brings a break in the connexion. 
In written compositions this style is more observable than in 
lengthy spoken sentences, but the better-educated resort to 
the participial or geruiidial construction even in speaking. 
All the affixes forming the different gerunds enumerated in 
Chapter VI. Section B, might be denominated with equal 
accuracy Continuative Particles, for nearly any one from 

16 
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among those may be added to the eoncludiiig verb of each 
successive clause to carry on the chain of connexion. Of 
course where the construction^ in signification as well as 
in external form, is really gorundial/ the choice of particle 
annexed should bo differentiated in accordance with the dis- 
tinction of kinds of gerunds already set forth, and the sense 
may in fact be affected by such choice. In addition to the 
aflSxes already given, fe and dhang may be mentioned as 
Continuative Particles ; te ' being added to the root of any 
verb and dhang being appended to the infinitive ; or, in other 
words, dhang requires to be connected with the verb to which 
taste or random selection may have attacliod it by the inser- 
tion of fa or wa after the root of such verb. 

Example of use of Continuative Particles : — 

“ The soldiers arrived at the city and remained standing outside 
the gates. They were clad in yellow coats and felt boots, 'and wore 
on their heads Li fang- shaped hats. By means of those hats we 
knew they did not belong to the Lhasa Government ; and were 
afraid.” 

For translation, we arrange the wording thus ; — 

“ The soldiers having arrived at the city, remained standing 
outside the gates. Being clad in yellow coats and felt boots, and 
wearing on tlieir heads Lit’ ang-shapcd hats, because of those hats, 
we knew they did not belong to the Lhasa Government ; and were 
afraid.” 

MAkmi-ts^o dhong-lchyer-la leh-nm gyalgo~i p^i-la lang-nai 
de^pa dhang chhupa serpo hhe-pdk-la ghyon-la dhe-yi go-la 
lAt^ang-yibchen shdmo ghyim-pai shdmo dhe-yi chJiyir-dhu 
kho^ts^o De-wa Jong-la ma t'i-im ngo-shei-te ngdchdk ts^er 
jhung. 

In the foregoing there is no finite verb, npr any but 
gerundial construction, observable until the concluding verb 
U^erjhnng. However, in the English sense of the term, that 
is not correct ; de^pa and ngo-shei-te are in reality both of 
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them finite verbs which, a|ter the Tibetan style, are conjoined, 
each to the sentence following, by dhdng and te, respectively, 
which are thus Continnative Particles, pure and simple. 

So seldom are these Particles needed in the Colloquial, 
that nothing further on the subject can be added here. 

4. Letters and Correspondence. In modern letter-writing, 
especially in commercial and domestic correspondence, the 
Colloquial development of the language is clothed in the old 
literary style only so far as the spelling of the words is con- 
cerned. Thus if the rules for pronouncing the written forms 
are applied in inverse order to the details of grammar and 
vocabulary as given in this work, there can be no difficulty 
in epistolary correspondence, provided the characters, printed 
and cursive, are first mastered. The rules as to spelling 
and pronunciation are explained elsewhere, and if the 
printed characters, as there displayed, should be used by the 
traveller or student in letter-writing, any Tibetan will at least 
be able to read his effusions. To acquire the cursive alphabet 
may be taken as a work of supererogation for the majority 
of those interested in this tongue. However, in Csoma 
Korosi's G-rammar the various types of handwriting are fully 
illustrated, and doubtless by practice fair proficiency in Tibetan 
calligi*aphy would be easily attainable. 

As specimens of the modern epistolary style, we transcribe 
two letters received by tlie author, one from a Tibetan lama 
of moderate acquirements, the other from a man well-known 
as a Tibetan scholar. Naturally, we give these in the ordinary 
printed character, appending likewise a literal translatiou of 
each epistle. 

LETTER PROM TIBETAN LAMA-. 
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*71<3jc-a,g^'^=r|5ri%s;l' 

qn|Q^'53j'ai5|-q^-qa;-55i^- 

'<> 

S-gq-yTc'aisil^- ;^'^:^*a^^^’ll-q||cr|-^^'g-^’q^-q]^q'|^' 

5^ >0 'o 

*^-qi5[:-2(qrj?j*(3j- a^^’5j51'«vq-cB*^''^--5j?r 

>0 >0 S NO 

5Tc* ^<3i'^g'55^'5-5I^<3i2^^-(q5I*5IC-^qS5^-g'q I 

' {Translation,) 

To his Graciousness the Padre Saheb Lama — 

Faitliful and earnest wishes are presented from your humble 
one that you are well in bodily liealth. Very, very great 
thanks not only for preparing your former letter but also 
for sending a letter just now. Here am I a lama well also by 
the favour of God. Some eight or nine months ago, a man 
here had a book by the Reverend Milaraspa ; but the book 
was sold by that man for fifteen rupees (gyd-tang), I am 
looking out for Milaraspa^s book for you once more. If it is 
obtained particulars shall be immediately transmitted to you. 
At present a man here will sell a copy of " The Skein of 
Golden Precepts and Biography of the Lotos Teacher (i. e. 
The Padma Tang-yig), asking thirteen rupees. So if you re- 
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quire ifc, please to send at once in a 


MoneyOrder 


thirteen rupees. When I have bought the book from him, it 
shall be sent as quickly as possible. Many salaams arc offered 
from your humble Urgyaii Gyd-ts^o. 


[It should be noted that the Tibetan of the foregoing letter is 
not in places strictly accurate. Thus, several times the Ablative 
is used instead of the Instrumental Case. The use of with 


should bo remarked in both letters. “Salaam,** too, is 
not a Tibetan gi*eeting.] 


LETTER FROM A TIBETAN SCHOLAR— 

a,^Wogc;-psi5r 

>o 

>o 
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NP 

(Translation, ) 

Down before the lotos-feet of the most precious lama the 
Reverend Gerham Sendbergas, the friend of virtue who lays 
hold on the 30,000 stainless observances of the chivalrous ! 

Respects be offered ! Having to-day received your letter 
written from Katak, on the 8th day of the twelfth month — 
many thanks. Here am I continuing still well in health and 
profoundly anxious to render arty services with the very 
utmost attention.^ Please excuse what is omitted® (i. e,, 
what may be omitted in my pi'offers of service) ! You yourself ^ 
and your wife, the partner of your seal, the goddess mem 
being well in bodily health and prosperously settled, it is 
indeed well. With regard to your work — the book of the 
Sikkim language, I have had occasion to examine it thorough-r 
ly. Your letter which you wrote on the 3rd instant has been 
sent hero from Si r To-morrow a reply to it 

[Notes on the Above. — l “With the very utmost attention: » ^ 

8 Literally 5|<3^5I54' = “Vacant or intermediate space,” and hence 

“ What is left out,” and so is now always inserted after the polite expressions 
and proffers of service which form the preface to every Tibetan letter. 
It implies a request that what has been left unsaid through want of space 

or inadvertence should please (^•) be taken as meant to be written down. 

NS 

® ^ signifies really “ body,” and is used as an honorific form for 

No 

“yourself,” i.e., “ Your own body.” The ordinary word for “body” is 
luL 
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shall be despatched.^ As to the kind expressions o£ 
thought which, unwavering, come yet again from you to me, 
pray accept my repeated thanks. Sincere® wishes and 
compliments for happiness on the good date ('L e., Christ- 
mas) ® are offered. 


* Mark here the future passive tense 
been sent,” or “ Shall be sent.” ia honorific for a.. 


Shall hare 
is for 




means, of course, 


" white,” and hence, in this phrase, may- 


bo rendered “ pure ” or “ sincere.” 

The writer of the letter, though not a Christian, very appropriately 
and thoughtfully renders “ Christmas Day,” in this decorous expression.] 
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CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES 

AND 

TECHNICAL LISTS. 


NOTES ON CERTAIN LETTERS. 

Wherever gh occurs in these pages it will be best under- 
stood (when spoken V)y Englishmen) if it is sounded merely as 
K, Thus ghang wliat/^ may be conveniently pronounced 
kang ; ghd-pa, wliore/^ as k(Upa. So also dtt, though 
correct, may bo always sounded t, and indeed i) is by natives 
frequently sounded as t. Thus dhdn4a for (Hind : ke- 
ivastc) is heard often as timlay dhdtd now as tdtd^ (or 
vulgarly tandd) glidnde hoxVj” may (though improperly) 
sound kdnte ; and the common word dhany should be pro- 
nounced tdug. 

So, too, JH, though correct, had best be spoken as is ch. 
Thus jhd ‘‘ tea,^^ may be sounded chd ; but wdiere the y 
sound follows jh as in jhyd a bird,^^ either jhyd or chyd 
may be used. The common verb jhye^pa to do,^^ often 
sounds ehye^paj and even vulgarly as chyi-pa. Wo advise 
chye^pa here ; imperative : chyi " do 1 Again ; we print in 
these pages bh in words spelt in Tibetan orthography with 
initial B j but wc advise the invariable use of p for bh. 
Thus Pffpa " a Tibetan,'^ for the more correct Bh'd^pa, 

We have printed lh throughout, but as the letter is some- 
v.^hat guttural, the h should be sounded before the I j so, we 
say for Lhasa, always Hldsd, and lham a boot,'^ is Elam 
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As to ui, El, and ai, by which we have generally represent- 
ed the elided final s in us, es, and as, these are not diphthon- 
gal sounds ; but though the i is sounded separately, it must 
follow the u, e, and a so quickly and lightly as to be hardly 
audible as a distinct letter. In the case of ai, the sound of 
our diphthong ai in rain/^ stain/^ is approached, and 
for convenience we recommend that sound, or that of the open 
e. So yo^pai is ! may be pronounced 

Final o in short affixes sounds like u, as in ydkpo good,^’ 
tdkpo hard,^’ &o. 

The vowel e in some words seems vulgarly to change to tlie 
vowel i. Thus ngd she-ghi’dti^ I know,^^ is heard as ngd 
shin-ghi^du^ and jhye^-kin-did is doing, is vulgarly pro- 
nounced vh y in-kin-d id . 

In Colloquial I'^ibetan the final letter of a syllable is gener- 
ally very indistinctly lieard ; and certain letters when occurring 
as finals are completely drop]>ed. Final a takes the sound of 
k, and in many parts of Tibet is hardly audible, at least in 
most words. 'Vidius Vukje thank-you,'^ sounds f u-^je ; ydkpo 
generally yddpo. Final ;b is changed to p, as leh-jkung 
arrived,” which is pronounced lep-chung ; but this final p 
is frequently unsoiiuded, as in du{p)yong shall be able,” 
pd{kyie{p) broad.” Where i) is the last letter it is always 
inaudible, save for an abrupt almost imperceptible breathing. 
Accordingly, we have invariably omitted final d, at the same 
time indicating the elision by an apostrophe ; e. g., jhye^pa 
** to do,” for jhyed~pa. Final h, though often heard in the 
province of Ui, is frequently dropped, especially in Tsang ; 
e, g,, Pdl-po, Nipalese man,” sounds Pd’po, or Pe^bo. 
After u it modifies that vowel into U, as yil' for yul country P 
In Jaeschke^s and Csoma^s works, no distinction as to sound 
is made between the letters ch and chy, chh and chhy, and j 
and jy. As in listening to natives we have clearly detected 
the y sound, w-e have generally in these pages indicated the 
y-letter words where they occur. Thus jha (or cha) is tea,” 
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but jhya (or chya) is a bird chhe = ^^great^^ and ^^very/^ 
and cMiye = tlour/^ chhimg-iva = small/^ but cJihyung-'wa, 
to take out remove ; je' im = to forget/' but jye'-pa 
= “ to open." 

[Where any difficulty is experienced in sounding the cere- 
brals t, t\ 4, dh, — and one is very apt to sound the ordinary 
dentals instead — ^it will be best to use tv, f/r, dr, and dhr, in 
their place. According to Mr. Rockhill this latter pronun- 
ciation is the lihasa method. Sarat Chandra Das and others, 
who have actually visited Lluisa, contradict this assertion ; but, 
although wo are decidedly opposed to Mr. Rockhiirs phonetic 
system in general, we are bound to admit that we have fre- 
quently heard the tr and dr used. Thus drd may be said for 
4d the voice, wo-tro for wd^-fo light " mdndro for ma do 
don't go," t'rdic for t\ik ‘‘ blood," &c., nevertheless, the other 
is deemed the proper pronunciation by the educated.] 
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BRIEF ORDERS. 


Come here : 

Como near ; 

Come back ; 

Come inside (or Como into the 
house) : 

Come to me : 

Come along with me : 

Don’t come to-day; come to- 
morrow : 

Don’t come so close : 

Go outside : 

Go away (Be off) ! 

Go in front ; 

Go behind : 

Don’t go so quickly : 

Don’t go far ; 

Get up : 

Keep straight (Hind: Sidha 
karo) : 

Make haste : 

Run quickly : 

Listen here (Attend) ! 

Give your mind to it : 

Take care : 

Don’tltrouble me (Hind : I)ik 
mat karo) : 

Catch .hold of it : 

Stop ! Stop ; 

Remain here : 

Stay waiting here (Hind : 

Hazir raho) : 

Sit down : 


Ts*ur shok or Diru shok ! 

Ts\mai shok ! 

Ldkne shok ! 

Nang la shok ! 

Nge tsar shok ! 

Ngdrang nyamjpo shok ! 

Dhe-ring ma yo7ig : sang-nyin 
shok ! 

JDinda tsdnai ma yong ! 
Chhyidok song ! 

Ha-la gynk ! 

Ngen-la gyti (often Ilen-la gyn) / 
8huk4a gyn, ! 

I)mda gyo-po nidndro ! 
P*6r-tsam mdndro ! 

Kyere lang chik I or Y ar lo7ig ! 
Khaddu chyi or Khaddii gyn ! 

Ts'd-dhdk jhyi shik ! 

Gyo-po gy uh ! 

Tsur-la nyon shik ! 
Naiig-dhdkjhyi s/u’ (jhyi sounds 
chyi) ! 

Rikpa jhyi ; or Jlik dim ! 
Ngd-la nydp chil ma p'i ! 

Bi-la zim ; also JDi-la she ! 
Ghuk-ta : ghuk-ta ! 

Bi-pa do' shik ! or Bipa gu ! 
Bi-pa gu'ne do* ! 

Sd-la do* or (politely, with 
gesture) : Shu ! 
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Is it there or not — See : 

It is time to go now : 

Send him here : 

Hold in your dog, please : 

Throw it away : 

Blow up the fire : 

Set it down ; put it up ; lift 
it up : 

Fetch the horse here : 

Bring mo more water : 

Bring the Sahib some tea : 
Take away these things : 

See where he goes : 

Look over there — up there — 
down there : 

Give me that, please : 

That’s enough (Hind : Bas) / 
Take off your cap : 

Don’t forget (Hind : Mat 
hhulo) ! 

Keep in the middle : 

Go inside the blankets : 

Go and see : 

Never mind what I said ( Hind : 

Kuclih parwa ne) : 

It is time to wake up : 

Put it back again : 

Throw this thing away : 

Don’t make such a noise : 

Go and see who it is : 

Make ready to start : 

Never mind the rest (what 
remains) : 

Don’t let it fall : 

Now you may go : 


Dhdpa 'indu mindu — To shok ! 
Ta7ida do-re^i du ! 

Dim kho fo7ig ! 

Rang-ghi hhyida zim rock (for 
ro chik) ! 

Yuk Shok / 

MS p'u ! 

Sd-la sho* ; yar sho* ; yd-te fo ! 

IVur td-po di t'i ! 

Chhu dhdrung khtir shok / 
Kuslio-la so*jhd kkm' shok ! 
Chhd-khd di-ts*o khur song I 
GhcUla do-ioai kho-la to shok ! 
T'd-gula — ySi gida — mct-gida to 
dhang ! 

Ngd-la dhe*ga Jtang roc?i> (for ro 
chik) ! 

Shaiig yong ; or yo7ig 7ige ! 
Shdmbhu t'u I 

McmjSl (last syllable abrupt) ! 

mitu shog ! or kiltn chyJ. f 
Mdsen hug-la gyu ! 

Td-la so7ig I 

Ke-chha di tOnla mi fo* ! 

Nyi' se*pai ren diC ! 

Di lokne Sho' ! 

Ghhd-khd di yuk tong ! 

Wur dhenda yna gyap ! 

8u yd*pfi td-la song ! 

Do-^gyu t^dl-dik chyi ! 

Lhdk-lUi la mi to' ! 

Di §dk ma chuk ! 

Khyo' ianda do chok / 
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Go and call him : Gyu-7ie khihla he iamj ^ho' ! 

Tell him to come here : Biru shok kho4a la;p ! 

EVERY DAY (QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Can you speak Hindustani : 

Can you speak English : 

What is this called : 

Speak in the Tibetan language: 
What is the name of that hill : 
I don’t know : 

Do you know that man : 

Do you understand : 

He has a bad character : 

Who is this boy : 

Do you know : 

It is not mine : 

That is mine : 

Ts that for rao : 

Has he come yet : 

Who knows : 

Did you know : 

What are you doing : 

I know : 

Nothing ; Sir : 

Why are you doing that : 

Why are you asking : 

I don’t understand ; did not 
understand : 

Don’t forget : 

I will not forget : 


Khijo* Hindi he lap t'up-hi- 
yo pat 'f 

Khyo' Hiling-ghi he lap choh- 
pai ? 

Dl-la ghang ser-yong ? 

Po^-kyi ke-la lap. 

Hd-gi ri-yi ming-la ghang ser ? 

Ngd shen-ghi me^ (often : shin^ghi 
md re’) / 

Khyd^ mi di ngo-ske yo' pai f 

Khyorang ho jliung-nga / 

Kho-la shi-gyiC ngempa re', 

P'ugn di su re' f 

Khyb' shin-ghi-re'ta ? {shin is 
really she'). 

J)i ngd-chen ma re'. 

P'dgi ngdi yin. 

Ngdi chhyirtu dhe~ga re' f 

Tandd hliorang lep jhnng-nga ? 

Sn she ? 

She' jhnng-7iga ? 

Khyb' ghaiig jhe'-kyi-yo' (or 
chyi-ki-yo) f 

Shin-ghure'. 

Knsho ; gha^ig mmdu'. 

Khyd' dhenda ghang -la jhe'-kyi’ . 
yd' ? 

Khyb' ghang -la di-t'ok di-ki- 

yo'r 

Ngd kd-chhd shin-ghi me ’ ; ke- 
chha she ma jhung ? 

Ma je-pa jhyi (sounds chyi). 

Ngdra^ig je mi yong. 
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Don’t chatter so : 

Don’t let him forget : 
Everything has been arranged : 
How can we go ? 

How was that done ? 

I can’t say : 

Look ! do yon see him ? 

Look there \ what is that ? 

When did you see him ? 

Where have you been ? 

What do you say ? 

When did he bring it ? 

Where did you put it ? 

What do you want ? 

It will not be wanted : 

Can you begin at once : 

I shall begin the work now : 
Call him to come here im- 
mediately : 

Oh, never mind ! ( Hind : 

Kuchch ^rtva ndhin) : 

Tell him not to come : 

Why did you not come yester- 
day ? 

I was ill yesterday : 

Where do you live ? 

1 live in this place : 


DJiende ke-cJihd ma gyetp. 

Kho je ma chuh ? 

OJiang^ga gho^cho^ jhung. 

Ghande do fup yong ? 

Lexica di ghande jhung $ong- 
nga ? 

Ngdrang she^ ma choh, 

Mik td-dhang ! khoda t^ong* 
ngd ? 

Ddyi to dhang! Dhe-ga ghang 
yo- f 

Khyd'-kyi kho-la gM-dhii t'ong 
jhung ? 

KhyoWang ghd-ru song ? 

Khyo^ ghang lap-ki*du* ? 

Di-ka kho-i ghd-dhii khur lep 
song ? 

Buka kd-pa shak-pa^yin ? 

Khyff la ghd go yd\ 

Ghang mi go. 

Khyd* VeUVelda go-dzuh chok- 
ka\ ' 

Tanda le^ka di go^dzuk yong. 

Khoda Ice tong dhang ^ dim 
tanda t^eltu ahok / 

Ke-cliha te dhonla mM ! 

Kho-la lap, ma yong. 

Bang -la ghang-la yong-pa-m^ 
(or lep-ma-song) ! 

Ngd dang -la nd jhung. 

Khyo nai-ta^ang kd-pa yo* or 
Khyd* kd-pa de-ghi yo* ? 

Nge nai-ts*ang di chhyok-la yd* 
(“my dwelling is in this 
place ”). 


18 
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Eun for my letters to the Post 7 Yi7e-khy{ni4a nge yuge cMytriu 
Office: 3 gyuksha lo'tang ! 

What is your name ? Kliyo^kyi ming^la gliang ser ? 

From what country do yon Khydrang yu{l) ghd-ne yin ? 
come ? 

I am from Gal-rong : 


You must really come with me ; 

Be it as you command, Sir : 

Ask him if he got the letter : 

He says he received it : 

How much shall I give you ? 

Give me what you think right : 

You know best, Sir : 

May Icave-of-absence be grant- 
ed me; 

Never mind what you have to 
do, come : 

Have you a substitute (Hind : 
hadli) ? 

Please, give me an advance ; 

I dismiss you ; 

Sahib, do not be angry with 
me : 


'Ngd GJial-rong-le yin (or Up 
jJiung). 

Khyb" nenten nge nyampo yong 
go yb\ 

KusJio ; kd p'ep rang nang ! 

JOi 0 ‘la lap dliang ; yige dke op 
jhung-nga, 

Kho lap‘kUdu' ; dhe-la fop 
jhung. 

Khyd'-^la ter-wa ghd is*d ? 

Nang ro nang ku-kkyen ku- 
sho ; kJiyen khyen, 

Kusho ; khyen khyen ! 

Ngd~la gong-pa nang to chf 
(stress on ro). 

Khybrang ghang jhye^ gyu na 
yang khye" mi du\, shok ! 

Khy 'draiig-la dp yo'pe ? 

Ngd-la ngiil ngd-chhyi nang ro 
nang. 

Khybrang -la gong-p*ok nang 
chi\ 

Kusho ; ngd-la gong-pa 

( J ma fsum ; ( in- 

stead of ngdda often fem- 
hhu-la “ with the little hum* 
ble one 
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ASKING THE WAY. 

Whose house is that ? Nang dhe so-kyi re’ ? 


What is the name of this vil- 
lage ? 

It is a large town : it is called 
Tse-t’aiig : 

Is there a lodging here or not ? 

On the further side of the town, 
is there*aay road out or not : 

See those men building the new 
wall ; the road begins there : 

What is yonder peak named ? 

Shew me the way to Gyamda : 

Kindly shew me the way : 

Where to ? — To Tashilhumpo : 

Wliere is the bridge ? 

Where are you going to ? 

Is it an easy path ? 

It is only a foot-track : 

The path is steep and narrow : 

Is it a broad path ? 

It is a steep ascent to the Pass : 

Is the road to Samye level ? 

How far is it from here to Sha- 
lu? 

Where is the road ? 

Don’t go across that bridge : 

How far is it to the next halt- 
ing stage ? 


Dong-pa di ming-la ghang yd - 

pe ? 

Didong-Jchjer chTie di ; Tse-fang 
Bcr yin 

Di-pa nai-ts'ang yopa re’ we’- 
pa re* ? 

P^d-ldk-la dong-hJiyer-ne lam chi 
yd' pa re’ me* pa re’ f 

Mi-t'so tsik-pa sarpa gyap-lchan 
dhe-la to' tang ! Lam di p'd- 
gi go-dzuh 

P'd-gi ri-tse-la ming ghang ser- 
ki-yd* ? 

Gyamda-i lam di ngd-la ten 
rock ? 

Lam di ten rock ! 

Ghd-la ? — Tdshi-lhiimpo la, 

Sampa di ghd re' 1 

Khyd' ghd-ru do-ghi-yimpe ? 

Lam-kha di jam- jam yd'dhdf 

Kang -lam chi man-na mi yong, 

Lamkhd di gkyen-ghyen tokpo 
du\ 

Dhe lamkhd yang-po chi yo'-pe ? 

Ld di-yi ghyen-la sarpo du', 

Samye kyi lam nyom-nyom i 
du'. 

Di-fie Shd-lu-la t'd-ring-t'ung 
ghd ts'o ? 

Lam kd-pa yd' ? 

Hd-gi sam-pai fe' lam-la man- 
dro ! 

Nye-wai sim-dang-sd la t'd ghd 
ts'o f 
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Is it a long way to Chhabdo ? 

Wbioli is tlio way ? 

Do yon see that tree on the 
other side of the river ? 

Say that again ; I don't under- 
stand : 

Ah ( I understand : 

How can I find a w'ay across 
tho river ? 


GhJidmdo la t*a mig-po 6 yd* ? 

Lam ghany-ghi yin ? 

Tsang-poi shd shen-ngoi^lat 
khyd* shing dhe mik fong* 
ngd ? 

Lok-ne lap nang ; nga hd^gJio 
mi yong, 

0*ho ! ngd ha gho jhung. 


Ngdrang-ghl chhui t*e* lam di 
fop t*u* yong -nga ? 

Go the second path on the left Ydn-ngoi4a angki fiyi-pai lain- 
side : klid gyu. 

Gome along I keep in the mid- Nyampo shok ! kiltu shok ; 


die: 


Go straight on ; afterwards 
slant-off to the loft {lit: 
“ slanting, go : 

Keep straight : 

The path turns to the right : 
The right-hand path ; left- 
hand path ; a short cut : 


) Dong-po dong-po song: lar-nc yon, 
\ ng’o*-la kyok-ne gyuk. 

Khddu chyi (i. o.^jliyi*), 

Lam di ydi-ng6*4a do ghudu\ 
Ydi-lakiamj ydn-laklam ; gyok- 
lam. 


THE WEATHEB. 


The night is very dark : 

It is becoming almost dark : 

It is now dark : 

It is now light : 

Rain is going to fall ; 

The snow will not cease to-day : 
The snow is melting quickly ; 

The rain has ceased now ; 

I see the mist rising ; 


Ts*en di la mun-nak song, 
Ndm-shro* yol song, 

Tanda mUnpa ndk-po re*. 

Tanda fang karpo re*. 

Ghhdrpa hap-yong, 

Te-ring khau-a di chhe mi yong, 
Khau-a di gyokpo (sounds gyo*^ 
po) shu ghi-du\ 

Ghhdrpa di tanda chhd song, 
Ngd mukpa (often mu* pa) lang- 
wa fong-ghi-yd*, 

Khd-ts*up chi* f a-tiyesa-la yong- 
ghi-du*. 


A snow-storm is at liand : 
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Thick mists are on the moun- 
tain side : 

It will be fine to-day : 

Can you i‘un quickly ? 

Don’t go there ; there is no 
shelter there : 

Pitch tho tent at onco : the 
rain will pour down this 
instant : 

Climb the rock : over there is 
rain-shelter — beneath that 
boulder : 

Tho Pass is filled with snow : 
Tho mists will pass away when 
tho rain ceases : 

The sun is very hot : 

The sun will cause pain in your 
head : 

It snows : it is freezing : 

Down there, there is rock- 
shelter; under that it will 
be warm : 

The river is frozen hard : 

When does tlie moon rise : 

Thei’O is no moon to-night : 

The wind is rising ; it is very 
cold* ; 

The air will be mild at Shi- 
kha: 

Shake the cloak well : 


Mn*pa mongpo ri-lok-la dti\ 

jDhering nam fang yong. 
Khyo'rang gyoJcpo gyuhshd Zo’- 
fup yong-nga ( gyuk-shd lo'pa 
^ to mil.”) 

Dhe-pa mdndro ; dhe-pa chJidr- 
yap me* (or cklidr-kyip me\) 
Ohur di ma-^f olds' e (or oftener 
tanda faltu) sho' tang : ianda 
lamsang chhdrpa gyap yong, 
Takda zok; hd-lclru chhdr-yap 
du' — p'd-hong~ghi wokla (or 
p*ong-ghi, &c.). 

La di khau-a-yl Mk du', 

Ghhdrpa clM-nej mu' pa di yel 
do yong, 

Nyi-ma hd-cliang ts'dpo du', 
Nyi^ma-yi khyd' kyi go nai 
yong, 

Khau-a bap-ki-du' : khydk-ghi- 
du'. 

Mdkiru dhdk-kyip yo' ; dhe-yi^ 
wd'la dhbmmo yong, 

Ghhu di takpo khydk jhung. 
Ddiva glid-tui (or kddii) shar 
yong ? 

F'iro di ddwa mindu*, 

Llidkpa lang-ghi-re' ; nam hd- 
chang dhangmo did. 

Shi-kha la ngd-rd dijdmpo rak 
yong, 

Ghhdr-hM di sop-sop jhyi nang, 

it is fine,’* Tibetans 
it is 


* In such phrases as “it is cold,” “it is'warm,’ 
always say ; “ the sky is cold, warm, fine, &c. Thus iiam Idmpa du/ : 
wet ; ” but only, of course, when speaking of tho weather or atmosphere. 
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When the mists are thick in a Lung-penang^na mu-pa di mong 
valley, snow is falling heavi- po yong-pdi, nye-tsAnc ri-la 

Ij on the mountains close khau-a di tu'pa bap-kyi-re\ 

by : 

It is not freezing now : Tanda kJiydJc- (or khyd-) ghi- 

min-du\ 

AT AN INN, &o. 

Where can we find lodgings ? Ndi-ts^ang glid-pd nye' choh-ha ? 


In this house : inside the 
monastery : 

Knock at the door, please : 

Whore is the landlord ? 

I am the landlady j salutation, 
Sir! 

I want lodgings this night, 
please : 

Sir ; you are welcome : 

1 have two rooms above ; the 
horses will remain under- 
neath. 

I am tired : where is the bed ? 

Sir ; climb up the ladder and 
see : 

Hero are bed and bedding : 

What bedding have you ? 

Fox-skins and a coverlet ; they 
are dry ; 

Thanks madam hostess, 1 do 
not re<iuire them : 

1 have a hair-blanket myself : 

All right, Sir : (Sir, it is) : 

Saheb, do you desire food ? 

I want a little washing- water ; 
nothing 


hang di-la : gom-bai bug-la- 

Qo-la tdk-tdk jhji* nang), 

Ndi-bo ghd-pjd yo^-pai ? 

Ngdrang ndi-mo di yin : Ku-sho^ 
chlid-pe\ 

Ngdrang-la ndi-ts'a^ig p'iro di 
go 7iang 7iang, 

Kuslio : chhd-pe* zhu 7iang. 

Ngdrang-la yd-t*ok nang-mik 
nyi du ; md-t*oh td-ts*o di do- 
tu 7ia7ig yo7ig, 

Ngdrang-la dup-kyo ym : 7%yd 
fi e yd\ 

Kusho ! ken-zd-la dzek-te fong 
nang ! 

Di-Id sim-fi mdl-tmg piungn 

Khrjo-rang-la mdl-ting ghang 
yim-pe\ 

Wd-pdky Jcheb7na chi : de-ddk 
kein du\ 

Kd-dhUn^ naimo jhomo^ ddk-la 
kho-jhe 7ne\ 

Ngdrang-la 7-a7ig-ghi chhdlu du\ 

Ldy Id yd (or Ld, Id-so), 

Kusho j 7iyi-la solwa she^ -pa-re* ? 

Ngdraug-la fu-khu goi-pa yd' 
dhdrung chang ma re*. 
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Have you a wash-bowl; also 
water-for-washing-tbe-feet ? 
I have no bowl : it is not neces- 
sary : 

We Tibetans do not bathe ; 
Have you a large pot ? 

Bring me warm water I beg : 

Are there bugs in this room ? 

Give me a light : 

What is the charge ? 

Farewell ! Many thanks : 


Khyo-rang-la fu-sTiong chi S yff? 
shdh-sil yang 6 yd' ? 

Ngdrang4a shong chi me’-jpa ; 
goi-gyu mSn, 

Pd-p'o-j>a ngd-zhd mi fu-pa, 

Khyd-rang^la k'og-chken chi e 
yd*. 

Ohhu ts*em-mo chi hhyer shok ro 
nang ! 

De-shik-ts*o nang-mik di-la yd* 
dhd. 

Ngd-la dng-gu chi 7iang ro 
nang ! 

Ndi-ghong ghd t$*d ? 

0-w(S ghd4e p*ep ! T*uk-je 

chhe ! 


MOUNTAINEERING. 

The weather is misty : Nam di la nd-hiln t'ihjhung. 

As the rain is falling, the mist 1 ChJidrpa hhap-ne, nd-biin gyd-po 
will soon pass away : ) p*u-gyu-yin. 

Yes ! it will indeed pass away ; ") Yd-ya ! p*n ni p*u-gyu-yin ; yin- 
but not until evening : ) kydng nuh-mo t*uk mang. 


It is time to strike camp ; 

Fold up the tent : 

Put some snow in the pan : 
Melt snow and make tea : 
Place the saddle on the pony 
Be careful to draw the strap 
tight enough ; 

Now we will start : 

Be off ! Tread firmly : 

To which side does the path 
turn off ? 

Keep to the right ; to the left : 
Don’t loiter on the way ; 


Qhur lok tayig-wdi ren du* : 

Ghur di ril tong 

Dhok’le nang -la khati-d Bhok. 

Khau-d t'im-ne, soljha shorn chi*. 

Td-la gd te* shak. 

Ts*d* toi dhang kg-t*d dik tangpo 
chhing ! 

Bhd-ta shek-gyu-yin. 

Hdda gyuk! tempo jhdn chi* 
(or tempo kyd* chi*.) 

Ohhyok ghang-la lamkhd sik- 
dhe-la gyu-wa ? 

Ydi-chhyok-la song ! ydn-la. 

Lam-la gor ma gov ! 
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Gto straight ahead : Fe-kang-la gyu / 

Go obliquely by degrees : Rim^m sek*dhe-la song ! 

After we have crossed the Sampa la gdl-nai, gang-khd 
"bridge, we shall ascend the dzeJc-gyu-ym. 
ridge : 


On the other side the moun- • 
tain-face is very steep and a 
mass of loose flints : 

There is no bridge ; how shall ' 
w'e cross ? 

Blowing air into this yak-skin, 
we shall have a liide-raft. ^ 

The current is too violent *, it 
is not safe and is fearful : 

Let us go together : 

Wo must climb up this torrent- 
bed : 

Being very steep, climb lirmly : 

I am feeling dizzy : 

Shall we descend the khud- 


P^dr-kha4a ri-ngoi di gyen- 
sarpo cJihe shdlma-chen du\ 

Sampa ch€ md ne, glid-tsuUna 
gdUwa ? 

Ydk-ko-a di nang*la lung 
nai, ngd4a ko-dhu ski' yong. 

Ghliu-gyun di hdchang dhakpo 
gyuhidi^ mi tempo yong-naiy 
dhe-po du\ 

Ngdchdk hlengyaida do-gyu-yin. 

phok-sar di la slid'ne dzek-pa 
goi. 

Sar dhd-te, tempo shd*ne dzok. 

Ngd- la kliyoin- khyom jhung, 

Kad-sar slid^lhu hliap-gyii-yim- 


slope : 

There is a ravine below : 

Walk gently along that ledge : 

Be careful : don't fall : 

Don’t go further that way : 

That chasm is unfathomable ; 

The path is very precipitous : 

The snow-bridges over ravines 
are all melted now : 

We call snow- bridges “ God’s 
bridges : ” 

The hill-side has become whol- 
ly melted ice : 


pe, 

Men-la dliokpo sJiik yong. 

Lam- fang dhe la dzemte dul 
song ! 

Riko dim : zdk ma chulc ! 

Ng’f) dhe la dhdnmg mdn do ! 
Gyd-ser-ka di ting me Ion du\ 
Lamkhd sar~sar chhe sho'dku 
hhap. 

Ohdng-sam dhokpoi tengkha di 
lib tanda §hu jMmg» 
Ghdng-sam la ming dindra 
ser : konchhoa^ghi sam §er, 

) Ri-ngoi di ts'angma kJiydk^shu- 
I kokd jhung. 
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As the fog is thick, it is diffi- 
cult to see the edge of the 
precipice : 

Do we continue on this side of 
the river : (Lit : “ Do we go, 
continuing,’’ &c.). 

No: the path climbs from be-'] 
low, and beyond that rock 
yonder there is another i 
bridge of split-cane : J 

Where is the bridge (split-cane 
bridge) : 

You will see it just now : 

I am not equal to this task : 

Shall we pass under that over- 
hanging rock : 

A little more : and wc shall 
see straight on : 

The other side, remains of snow 
still continue ; 

What is the name of that 
valley down there below : 

(Md-gi-la lung-pa-i ming la 
gluing ier) f 


•Pitch the camp here : 

How far is the Pass from here : 

How far is Pal-dhe from here : 


Mu-pa mongpo yo^-pe, liad-sur di 
mik td~la kd4e khdkpo re\ 

Tsang-poi ta^uvklia fo~ne do-wa ? 


MindiC ; lamkhd di siwne dzek- 
nai^p'd-gi dhak di-yi p^drtsdm 
tsdr-mm shem^nia yo\ 

Ts'dr-sam di glid-re ? 

Bhd-dhe dhdrung di-la fong 
yong ; or Dlidtd rang di-la 
fong-gyu-yin, 

Ngdrang di le-kd-i ya mi chok. 

J)he (lhak-kib-hyi wok-la gdl-gyu- 
yimpa ? 

Dhdrung ts*ahik^nai fe-kang-la 
t'ong yong, 

P'dr-khd khati-di t\) luijhung. 

Hd-gi lung-pa shd-la di-yi ming 
la gliang ier (N.B., lid-gi sig- 
nifies ‘‘ yonder ” but closer to 
the observer’s feet thaiip’d^V. 
Perhaps hd-gi shd-la by 
which we have rendered 
“ down there below ” would 
be replaced by md-gi-la). 

Di-pa ghur lang chi'. 

Ts'urne Id di t'uhpa t'dk-ring- 
fung ghd dzo yope ? 

Ts'ur-ne Pal-dhe t'uk-pa i'dk- 
ring-l'ung ghd dzo' yo'pe ? 


19 
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How far is that peak from tiie 
Pass-top : 

It is a long distance from here 
to the Pass- top : 

If you descend quickly you will 
soon fall on your face : 

The water trickles from the 
rock down along niy back : 

Is this water good to drink : 

All is drinking water up lierc : 

A snow-slip is descending : 

Ice, snow, boulders all from 
above : 

Is there any cave near : 

Yonder, yonder ; below : 

Run for your life (i. e., “ Run- 
ning preserve your life.”) 

There is only rock-shelter — 
yonder under that boulder- 
mass : 

Run into the cave over there : 

This is not a cave ; we call 
this grotto- shelter : ” 

I am not at all hurt : 

With spikes on your boots, you 
do not slip often : 

Fasten spikes on my boots 
please : 

See the Pass-top now : 

Beware of the Pass-poison 
(poisonous air on passes). 


La'ptse-ne dhe zoktse t^ukpa I'dh- 
ring-^t'ung ghd dzff yo^pe ? 

{dhe zoktse instead of zoktse 
dhe “ that peak ”). 

i Ts*ur‘ne lajptse t^ukjpa Vdk ring^ 
mo du, 

Khydrang gyo^po sho-dhu hhah- 
pai, nyurdhu khd dap yong, 
phdk-lai chliu dzalc-nai, ngd-i 
gyap kyi tangda hhap-ki-du\ 
Li chhu di t\mg~ivai dhondhii, 
yakpo e yd'? 

Yd~gi ts'ur chhu t'ungchok (or 
Vungnyen) ts'angma du\ 
Khd-ru chi' bhapdei-du'. 
Ydd'ok-ne khyak^ khau-a,shdhna 
lib ! 

Tsd-iie {ak-p'uh shi e yo' ? 
P'd-gi, p'dyi ; md-gida ! 
Gytik-nai sonde shrung ! 

Mempe dhdk-kyib mi du' — p'dqi 
p' dhong-ghi wokda ! 

Hdgi tak-p'uk nangda gyuJc : 
Li-ka p'uk chi' ma re' : ghydm- 
kyip dhende 'ser. 

Ngdrang ye nyam-pa majhung, 
Rang-yhi lhamda Icang^dzer 
> dam-pe, mangpo shor-nai gyeU 
' gyu-nmu 

Ngdd lhamda kang-dzer dam ro 
jhyi ! 

Tandd laptse to shok, 

Ld^dhuk rikpa dim ! 
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Here we arc ! Hail, hail, to 
the mountain-gods ! Victory, 
victory, to the gods ! 

Beware the demons on the left 
side : 


TsUir lep jhung ! Lhd sollo^ Ihd 
sol-lo; Lhd gyaUloy lhd gyaUlo ! 

Yon-ldk-kyi de-tso la rikpa dim ! 


PAYING AND KECBIVING VISITS. 


[On receiving a guest in your own house the orthodox 
greeting to be uttered to him is : ChhdJc p^ep $hii^ nang or 
Chhah p^ep nang cliik ! — the meaning of the first form being 
On arrival and departure salutation spririgeth forth/^ and 
of the second On arriving let salutation be given thee ! ” The 
correct reply for the visitor to make to this welcome is Lhd yd^ 
(or Id yd^) Sir it is or Be it so, Sir.’^ 

To an inferior comer the salutation is Tanda lep song : 
“ Now you have arrived ; (akin to our Well, so you have 
come ! When the visit is a formal one, it is usual for the 
caller to present a visiting scarf styled jdldar or khdtd (lit. khd 
htags that which binds the mouth.^^) This may be either 
accepted if the visitor be of average means ; or, if he be poor, 
though the scarves carry the most trifling pecuniary value save 
in rare instances, it may be returned to him by tieing it 
loosely about his neck ; first, however, courteously and gra- 
ciously receiving it] : — 


Is the master at home : 

He is at home— not at home : 
Will his Reverence give me an 
interview : 

His Reverence does not receive 
to-day : 

Announce me ! ,, 

Pray sit down : 

Take a seat on the cushion : 
take some tea : 


Kusho di shudei-yope t 
Khong shtt yd* — shu* me\ 
Je-tsiin-kyl dffdliu chug^ghd ? 

Dhe-ring Je-tsHin-kyi do’-dhu 
mi chulc, 

Lou kyur-pa nang ! 

8hu ! 

Shuten la shu ! 

Soljhd shei nang. 
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Thank you, Sir : 

Bring the tea-pot here : 

Do you drink tea or beer ; 

Place the broth on the stove : 
Is your sacredness quite well : 

1 am quite well, are you well : 
Sir, I am ; 

Take tea. Sir : 

Many thanks, Sir: 

Take more tea : 

I have enough : 

Have you come alone : 

Prom where have you come ; 

1 must go now : 

Now pray dismiss me : 
Farewell {lit. “Be happy!”) 
Grant mo your protection ! 

Please cotrie again soon : 

Many thanks, Sir : 

Accept this scarf : 

Come again and again : 

May we meet again next year : 
( on parting for indefinite 
period). 

Visitor ; I wdsh you farewell : 
Host: Well; go gently : 


Lhd fukje ! (often heard as 
Vorje), 

Ts*ur-la 6*6’ bing di hhur shoJc ! 
Chhang soljlid khybrang-ght 
gliang t\ing-gyu-yimpe f 
T'ukpa di jhdlang-la shdk. 
Je-tsiin Lhd-yi kham do Id-sam ? 
Dak y e-demo ; ny V demo e yo* / 
jL7id, Id-so. 

Kusho, soljha shei ! 

Lhdj t\ik-je clihe (pr. forje- 
chhe). 

Soljhd dhd-rung shei ro. 

Ngd-la td-yong Id-so, 

NyVrang shrdng-shrdng la e 
yong ? 

Kkyb* glid-ne lep jlmng ! 

Tanda ngarang do-ren du*. 
Tanda gong-pa nang ro. 

De^war shit sliik ! 

Kti-yi kyah-tu ngemhu-la nang 
ro ! (ngemhu deprcciative 
title for “ me.”) 

Yang gyd-po p'ep ro nang / 

Lhdf t'ukje chhe (“ t*orje-chhe,**) 
Khdlak di shei ro nang / 
Yang-kydr-yang pep ! 

8dng-pb' jdl- iva chhok ! 

Wona ghdle ku shu nang, 

Woiid ghdle p'ep ! 


N. B . — It is etiquette in Tibet, before leaving the room after a 
visit of ceremony, to empty any tea left in your tea-cup into the 
shd‘luk or slop-basin standing on the low table. 
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COOKING AND DOMESTIC UTENSILS. 

SoUdong : a churn of hollow bamboo used foi* compounding tea 
with soda and butter prev^ious to boiling. Instead sometimes the 
butter is put direct into each tea-cup afterwards. 

Dong-mong or l)o-mong : a large tea-churn, made of two half- 
logs hollowed out and coopered into^'a barrel-form with willow 
twigs. 

Khok-chhen ; or SoUsang : tea-kettle of copper, somewhat urn- 
shaped witli handle on either side but no spout, in which the tea 
ingrcdieiitSj after churning, are boiled. 

JMmbmg, or Sol-htng : brass tea-pot with spout and lid, as with 
us, into w'hicli the tea is ladled from the urn for pouring into cups. 

Klioh-t'il ; another name for a tea-pot. 

Sing-ts'dl : tea-pot of another shape, in use in Tsang province; 
often made of red or black pottery. 

Tihril : round tea-pot, as styled in Lahiil and Ladak. 

Dzdmhing ; earthenware tea-pot. 

Jhdhtuk : stirring-stick for tea while boiling in smig-hhii, 

Me-kyok : fire or charcoal shovel. 

: ladle for transferring tea from urn to tea-pot. 

Jlid-ts'ak; or shi-ma : toa-strainer mado of very fine split 
bamboo or cane, 

P'orpa : cups or bowls of various kinds of wood, box- tree and 
vine-root, (but maple-knot the most valuable), used for tea, soup, 
and all food, generally carried in coat-pocket (p'orshiik), 

Bil'pa : bellows. (In Tsang ; Bi'pa.) 

Thirhak : iron plate for food. 

Terter : dish for meats. 

Rdk-t'um : large brass ladle. 

I)hok4e : large open iron pot with bandies, used for cooking 
victuals. 

Chdk’Viak : tinder and steel. 

Sang-hhu : general term for copper degchies, tinned inside. 

Mdr-pdru : round tin butter-box. 

Chhye-kyal : flour-bag. 

Tmn-kl\xik : tsamba-bag. 
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Chhu‘t^um : large metal ladle for getting water at springs. 
Dz(Uma : ghara, or clay vessel for holding meal, water, &c. 
Lang-gd ; iron pan in which to parch barley for tsamba. 

Sem : wooden cask or barrel. 

Ghhnhsoni : wooden pail with lid for conveying water on back 
up hills. 


ARTICLES OP POOD. 


Tsdm-ha : barley-meal, prepared 
by first parching the grain 
and then grinding it into flour 
more or less coarse. 

Fdk : porridge made by soaking 
tsamba in hot-tea, and often 
as thick as dough. 

Sen : the meal .soaked in beer 
or hot-water instead of in tea, 
kneaded into largo tough balls 
and eaten warm or cold. 

Pd*4ep : this mass made very 
thick and with the addition 
of ginger and aconite as yeast, 
baked into flat-cakes. 

Clmr-ra : a sort of flat cheesy 
maccaroni, made by boiling 
down milk into a curdy mass 
and drying it ; a little flour 
being often introduced. Of- 
ten in granulated masses. 

Klmr-wa : cakes fried in fat, 
made of various meals. 

Gyd-hhur: Chinese cakes fried 
in oil. 

Bd^chi : cake made of maize 
meal. 

Mo-mo or mdk-mo ; pastry-puffs 


j in which is enclosed minced 
meat and chopped vegetables, 
sometimes sugar also. 

Khahse or She-to : flour and fat 
rolled into pastry of wmrm- 
like form, coiled into cakes of 
different shapes and baked. 

Tr\>.4so: vermicelli made of 
millet. 

T\ik‘pa ; general term for broth 
made cither from meat or, 
like gruel, only from meal- 
stuffs. 

G-yd4\ik : “ Chinese broth ” — 
a more substantial soup, being 
chur~ra and onions cooked up 
in meat-broth. 

Pd'fuk: broth thickened with 
barley. 

Tuk-fdl: barley-meal first boil- 
ed in meat-broth and, when 
strained out from the broth, 
then roasted on an iron -plate ; 
hence styled “ soup-dust.*' 

Sd-t'uk : soup made from a pun- 
gent wild vegetable, nearly 
as hot as the chilli. 

Ddi-t'uk : rice and meat soup. 
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Dai-isdm : rice parched and 
gi'oand. 

YdJc’shd : yak-beef (usually 
boiled). 

Luk-shd : mutton (usually boil- 
ed). 

Bd-shd : goat-mutton. 

P'dh-shd : pork. 

Bo’Wil: bacon. 

Shd-^chulc : meat cut in strips 
and dried. 

Gyu-ma, or gyu-ma kdrgyang : 
sausages, or even the nitcs- 
tines cooked, as every part 
of an animal is consumed in 
Tibet. 

P^dkro and Ltikro: carcases of 
pigs and sheep roasted whole 
in their skins and sold thus 
for drying. The meat be- 
comes hard and brittle and 
will keep for more than a 
year in the severe cold ; the 
carcases being gradually 
eaten. 

PHng-shd: curried meat, sold 
dried on small skewers of 
wood. 

Kdm-chhm: liver. . 

TsHlku: fat. 

Shd ts'ilme' : lean meat. 

BdmcM : duck. 

Khyimchd: fowl. 

Wo-ma : milk. 

Mar : butter. (“ Some people 
have a supply of butter 50 


years’ old, laid by in their 
houses, sewn up in sacks and 
skins ; this is produced with 
great pride on special occa- 
sions, as the oldest muo is 
brought out at European ban- 
quets : ” — Moravian Mission 
Beport). 

Chyema hira: sugar (refined). 

Bhu-ram : brown sugar sold in 
cakes. 

Gong-ngd : eggs. 

Chu-U : apricots dried and 
stoned ; staple winter food in 
Western Tibet. 

Ngdri khain-hliu : name of these 
in East Tibet. 

Ghii-li f nk : soup of dried apri- 
cots. 

Chu4i idghir : boiled apricots 
mashed into pulp, made into 
cakes and then dried. 

Dai chu’li: apricots with boiled 
rice. 

Wose tdghir : mulbeiTies, dried, 
pulverised, and made into 
cakes. 

Ld-pu* : the white radish ; a 
popular vegetable in Tibet — 
baked, or finely-grated in 
soup. 

Nyungma : turnip (gi’eatly 
prized). 

Sho-ko : ordinary Tibetan pota- 
to. 
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To-ma: very small red sweet 
potato. 

Failing hjiu ; English potato. 

Choma : creeping fern-like plant 
with solf-rooting runners and 
extensive system of roots 
underground bearing small 
tubercles. These are dug up 
and much prized as food. See 
Hue. Potentilla anserina. 


Tsdng : onions. 

Petse: cabbage. 
Kung-Jdjpiik : carrot. 
Te-ma: peas. 

Mamoipe Loto ; maize. 
Khdlo : spinnach. 
Tdrglia : walnuts. 
Delm : apple. 

Kyerpa : barbery. 


PREPARIlSrG AND 

Place the stove down hero ; 

Place the pot on the stove : 

Make the fire burn brightly ; 

Throw wood on the tire : 

What have we to eat : 

Go and buy some fish : 

Here are minced-mcat and 
bread : 

I have bought a whole dried 
carcase ; 

You have bought too much 
meat ; 

Where is the saucepan : 

How many plates have we : 

The copper- pot has become 
dinted : 

Boil eight eggs : 

Is the tea-kettle full : 

Clean out the tea-pot and 
make fresh tea in the tea- 
kettle : 

Blow up the flro again : 


EATING POOD. 

Jhd4ang dlie dupa p'dl) sink. 

Sdng dijhddmg tang-la shok. 

Me di fol-le t'ol-le par clink, 

Shiny me-la Ink ! 

Ngd-la sd-wai chhir-tu ghang 
e yd' ? 

Chhyin-nai nya nyo shok. 

Tanda mo'nio' pd'lep dn\ 

Ngd shd-klialc ghang-gd nyo-pa- 
yin. 

Khylf-hjJ shd hdchang mangpo 
nyo dii\ 

Sang -hi dhe kd-pa yd\ 

Ngd-la derma ghd-ts'd' yin ? 

Sung di dip song, 

Gong-nga gye' kol sink ! 

Sol-kmg tem-tem (or ghang) yd' 
pai ? 

Khok-fil di tui-ne sol-sang-la 
jhd sarpa §d shi', 

M 3 dhe ydng-kyar p'u gyop ! 
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Fetch more fuel : 

I want milk and sugar : 

We Tibetans always mix butter 
in tea : 

Make the tea in the usual way : 

Bring bowl and stirring- stick : 

Pray don’t let the water boil ) 
over on the hearth : j 

The milk has boiled-over : 

Then put butter on the hearth 
and say at once what I tell ^ 
you: 


Fii’Shing ydng*kyar Jehur sJiok, 
Ngdrang-la woma chyema kdra 
go yd\ 

Pffpd ngd-sha dJmi-gyUn jJid-la 
mar te-ghi-yd\ 

Dhui-gyiln nangtar jhd di jhyt 
{jkyi is pr. chi), 

P^orpa jhdb-tuk Jehur shok, 
T'db-la chliu di liV ma chuk to 
jhyi (pr. chi or chyi), 

Woma la* song 

Dhe-ne t*ah-la kar-sur tong ; ngd 
khyo*4a ser-irn nangtar dhe 
tanda t*eltu lap chi* {kar-sur 
= mar). 


Say like this : O hearth-god, 
don’t be angry ; I didn’t 
know I ” 

Give me Chinese broth : 

llemove thc*saucepaii lid : 

Skim olf the dirty grease on 
the surface : 

Throw salt in the broth : 

Is the barley-meal broth ready : 

Jt is spoiled : 

Cut up the meat into bits : 

Cut the mutton and put it in 
the pot : 

Is it hot enough : 

There is not enough milk : 

Is it sweet or not : 

Fill the tea-pot with water to 
the brim : 

What is there to eat : 

20 


Dinde lap : T*ah-lha^ gong-pa 
ma t*um ; ngai ma she,** 

Gyd-t*uk nang chik, 

Sang-hJm-i hhep sang chile. 
Kha-tole-la numtsi tsok yap chik, 

IV d t*ukpa-la tdh (or Ink). 
Pd*t*uk t*al-dhih e jhung (pr. 

often t*aUi 6 chung), 

Dhe sang jhung, 

8hd di tsdp tbdp jltyi. {isah-pa : 
to mince). 

Lule-shd di t*upn6^ sang-na luk, 

Yong-su, ts*d-po yope f 
TVo-ma shang ma song, 

Dhe shimpo (i-7jd* m'i-yb*, 
Khok-t*i(l) nang-la chhu dhak- 
dhak ghang ghyong (or luk), 
Ghang sd-iva ? 
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Please give me some ; 

Is ifc good to eat : 

The dried meat is old and 
brittle ; I can powder it : 

Powdering it, pour hot water 
on it : 

This is old meat : it is not bad : 

Tibetans do not eat ducks : 

Englishmen are fond of fish- 
flesh and fowl-flesh : Tibe- 
tans not : 

Soak the liver in water : 

This hard di*y liver is very 
bitter ; 

No matter ! no matter ! 

I can’t eat it : 

Arc you hungry : I am not 
hungry : 

Eat more butter; it has not 
become rancid : 

In taste this is sweet ; 

Boil the fish and put salt with 
it into tlie water ; 

Always fry the eggs in good 
blitter ; 

We have no salt : 

Pill the pak into that skin ; 

The pak is like dough : 

Is the Chiueee broth sav^oury 


Ngd-la kd-she nang rodu 

Di Sd-na yd^po yd**pai ? 

Shd-chzik nying kok-chenre* : nga 
dhihmojhe' f up, 

Dhe sJdbmo so-ne^ chhu tsdpo 
luk tang, 

Di-ni slid nying-pa du' : dkpo 
fnindu\ 

Fb'pa yd4se to H-ghi me\ 

F'iling-pa nyd^shd jhyd-shd la 
gd-ghi-du * ; Pd'pa mindu\ 

Ghhinpapang-ne »7io' ( ) 

Ghhiupa kyong kem di khd-po 
re*, 

(In Tsang) mi4o*, mi4o* I (In 
Lhasa) khye'mi yb*y khye* mi 
yb* ! 

Ngd di4a ^d ma chok. 

Kliyo* tok-ghi re* 4a ? Ddk4a 
(o-pa tok-ghi mindu*. 

Dhartmg mar so : di4a Jiamdi 
gyap ma jliung, 

Di fJJio-wa4a ( 
mo dll u 

Nyd kol (or hi) ; cliliud nang- 
na di nyamjx) tsd Inhne, 

Gong-nga mar sdng4a dhui-gyiln 
sek jhyi . , 

Ngd4a tsd me*, 

Oyii-md-i hug4a pdk gyang 
§hik. 

Pdk di kyoma dhang da4e re*, 

Gyd4*uk dhe tlho-wa shimpo 
yopai ? 
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Peel the potatoes : 

Parch the barley* grain and 
then grind into flour and 
make tsampa ; 

I want fresh milk : 

What is the price of milk : 

The soup is very weak : 

Put a piece of that butter in 
the leaf with a spoon : 


8ho-ko di pdJcpa shu Shi\ 

Nai lam^ne chhye-mar t'ak 
dhang tsamha ger chik, 

Ngd-Ia womd sarpa goi yo\ 
Womdd rin gfid ts'o ? 

T^ukpa hdchang Id-po dti\ 
Skompa^la mdr di^yi dhumbu 
chi' t'lirnia-ne bIio', 


OVBB THE KAHQLACHHBN PASS BETWEEN 
WALIiUNG AND TIBET. 


[The Kanglachhen and the Tipta Passes are the two prin- 
cipal mountainous gateways out of Eastern Nipal^nto Tibet. 
The former is much used by the colony of Tibetans and 
Limbus settled in the Wallung Valley ; and it was over this 
Pass, which is 17,000 feet at its apex, that Sarat Chandra 
Das gained access to Tibet in 1882. Sir li, D. Hooker ap- 
proached but did not ascend the Pass] : — 


The weather is clear : we will 
go up quickly toward the 
Pass : 

Wliei-e are my snow-shoes : 

Help me to descend this decli- 
vity : 

Take care ! It is very slippery : 

Don’t fall! 

I was very nearly falling : 

That gorge must be 2,000 or 
3,000 deep : (1 fuma 

= 18 inches) : 

This path runs along the face 
of the cliff ; you will not fall : 


Nam dhdngpo SajH : ngd-ts'6 La 
di t'e-kyd la gyokpo do-gyu 
yin. 

Ngdrang-ghi kang^hlam di ghd- 
pa yd' ? 

Tak-sarpo di t'engla do^gyu ro- 
ram nang. 

Bik-pa dim! De'tdk shor-ghi 
re', 

Oyel ma chuk ! 

Ngd tiktse min-na gyel-^ap-yin, 

Qyd-ser di hyi ting ts'e la t'uma 
tong nyi tong sumjdUgyu yin. 

Lamkhd di dhdk-sar kyi dong 
dong la gyu-kin-du' ; khyd' 
sdk mi yong. 
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There ! you can see the comer 
of the rock : 

At that corner the path turns 
to the right and ascends ; 

Where is the bridge across 
this ravine : I don’t see it : 

The bridge has broken : 

If you collect twigs and dung, 
we can light a fire : 

Look at that long plain of snow : 

It must be a glacier ; 

What is the name of that river 
yonder ? Do you know ? 

It is the Yungina; the great 
river of the Wallung Valley: 

The upper part of the valley 
is full of snow : 

Don’t tread there j the snow is 
quite soft : 

Ah, to be sure ! It is a deep 
crevasse full of snow : 

Fresh snow has not fallen on 
the pass : 

This long ridge of snow is 
called Chang Chhup Gya- 
1am : 


Hd^gi ! dhak-ghi khuJe di fong 
cliolc, 

Khuk dhe la lamkhd di ydi~ 
na kor-ne dzek yin, 

Pliok-po-i hhar-nangla sampa 
di gild re’ ? ngarang mik 
td-7va mi chok, 

Sampa dhe cJihdk song* 

Khyo* kam-shing hdng-kam du 
yong nd^ the dJiu-pa chok yong, 

Khau-d-i Vang riny-po dhe la 
ioi sliok ! 

Ghdngchen chV jhtmg goi. 

P*d~gi chhu-too dhe kyi ming 
ghd ser ? Kliyo she-adm ? 

Ytingnia ming di scr yo ' ; chhu 
chhempo di Wdlnng-ghi lung-^ 
pd-yi du'. 

Dip'u di khau-a tem^em jhung, 

Te-la ma d^d ; khau-a di hoUlol 
du\ 

Kye, te-ka yo' ! Khau-d-ne tem^ 
tem^khen ser-kha tang-ring 
chi' du', 

Ld-i tang-la khau-d sarpa lap ma 
jhung, 

Kang-Sam ring-po di Chang 
Chhup Gya-lam ser jhung. 


There is no path across the Kang-sam kyi Ihar-nang-la lam^ 
ridge : kha min du'* 

Fever mind ; mount on my Mitok ! Nge gyap-la dzok* 
back : 


Can you bear my weight ? Khyb' nge jigds'e khyer chok-ka. 
Be careful ! Don’t slip : Rik tim ! Shor ma gyap ! 
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Hark ! wliat is that noise ? 

An avalanche is rolling down! 
into the gorge below : ) 

We have now left Chang Ch- 
hup Gja-lara. This rock is 
named Dzama N akmo : 

How far is it from hero to) 
P’ag-pa Karmo ? j 

Are you tired ? 

Wc can take slid ter there : 

I am very tired : 

You proceed to Kanglachhen > 
from P’uk-pa Karmo in a j 
due east direction : > 

It is two miles to the head of 
the pass from F’ug-pa Kar- 
mo, 

That is of no importance : 


Nycn chi ! wur-da di kang du\ 
Kha-ru chi md-ld-ru gya-ser kyi 
t' eng -la hap-ki du\ 

Tanda ngd-cha' Chang Ghhup 
Gya-lam ndi gyu song (or tang 
^hye song). Tak di la ming 
di Dzihna Ndknw ser yo\ 
Di-ne P'ukpa Karmo-la Vdk 
ring- fling ghd ts'o dif ? 

Khyd' fang-chhe song-nga ? 
F^d-gi-la kyih nyo* chok. 
Ngdrang hdchang f ang-clihe-so. 

' P^iikpa Karmo-ne Kangla-chhcn 
I fiik chliyo-shar-la dang do» 

P\ikpa Kar mo-no lap-tse la nye- 
ring dipdktfe' nyijdl, 

Di dho-kal min dn\ 


TIME - AGE- SB ASONS, 

It is necessary to sot forth briefly the Tibetan method of 
reckoning time ; though in all estimates of time past> age, and 
the date of events, the whole race shew the same inaptitiido 
for which the natives of India are remarkable. There scorn 
to be systems of counting the years from particular eras 
in the histoiy of the country ; but, for tlie purpose of distin- 
guishing the years within the memory of those living, what is 
termed a rdb jhung, or cycle, has boon invented, which affords 
distinct denominations for each year in a period of 60 years. 
As each cycle of 60 years elapses the same series of names are 
run through again. When, however, a Tibetan informs you 
such and such an event happened in such a year, naming the 
year, you can only judge from the context of his speech, or 
other auxiliary circumstances, whether — ^for example — ^ho 
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means you to understand a date which is 30, or one which is 
90, years ago. The sexagenery cycle has been formed in imi- 
tation of the Chinese mode of reckoning ; but the Chinese 
cycle does not exactly coiTespond with the Tibetan cycle, 
the latter being said to be 4 years in arrears of the former. 
In order to form distinctive titles for every year of the sixty 
composing the cycle, thei‘e has been first arranged a set of 
twelve names to represent a lesser cycle of 12 years, called 
lo kor. These which always recur in the same order are the 
names of 12 different animals or, rather, creatures : — 


1. Jhi: Mouse. 5. DuJe: Dragon. 9. Spre-u : A-pe. 

2. Lang: Bull. 6. Did: Snake. 10. Jhd : Fowl. 

3. Tak: Tiger. 7. Td : TTorso. 11. Khyi: Dog. 

4. Yos : Hare. 8. Luk : Sheep. 12. F*dk : Pig. 

As soon as the 1 2 years, each named after an animal in the 
above order, have elapsed, the series re-commences, following 
the same names, and so on, ad infinitum. However, in order 
to vary the names so as to produce GO different titles, another 
cycle of 10 years is made to run concurrently with the duode- 
nary series. The 10-year cycle is composed of the names of 
five elements, each repeated twice, once with the masculine 
affix po, and once with the feminine mo : — 


1. 8Mng~po ; Wood. 

2. Shing-mo : Wood. 

3. Me-po : Fire. 

4. Me-mo : Fire. 

5. Sd‘po : Earth. 


6. Sd-mo ; Earth. 

7. Chdk-po : Iron. 

8. Chdk-mo : Iron. 

9. Chhu-po : Water. 
10. Chhu-mo: Water. 


The po or mo is generally dropped ; and these names 
are combined in the following manner with the duodenary 
series. The two cycles begin simultaneously, the first-named 
element being conjoined with the first-named animal to 
denominate the first year ; the second element in the list 
(which, however, is the same as the first-named) being next 
conjoined with the second-named, a different, animal ; and so 
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on. Thus we have : — 1. Wood-mouse year; 2, Wood -bull 
year ; 3. Fire-tiger year ; 4. Fire-hare year ; and so forth. 

It is obvious that the 10-name series will be exhausted 
before the 12-name series. It is^ however, at once re-coift- 
menced, the first element being conjoined to the 11th animal, 
the same being also conjoined to the 12tli animal, which as 
both series run on concurrently causes fresh combinations. 
Variations for 60 years are thus produced, when, the 10-year 
scale having run exactly six times, and the 12-year scale exact- 
ly five times, they both once again commence together, form- 
ing the same sets of combinations as in the sixty years just 
concluded. The rdh-jhung, or sexagenary cycle, now in 
progress in Tibet commenced in the year 1863 ; in which 
year the 10-year and 12-year series began together. Accord- 
ingly we have for the approaching years tho following titles 
whereby they may be discriminated : — 


1893: 

Shing Tii Lo : 

Wood- Horse Year. 

1894: 

Shing Luk Lo : 

Wood-Sheep Year. 

1895: 

Me Tou Lo : 

Fire-Monkey Year. 

1896: 

Me Jhya Lo : 

Fire-Fowl Year. 

1897: 

Sa Khyi Lo : 

Earth -Dog Year. 

1898: 

Sa P*ak Lo : 

Eartli-Pig Year. 

1899: 

Cluik Jhi-wa Lo : 

Iron -Mouse Year. 

1900: 

Chak Lang Lo : 

Iron-Bull Year. 

1901 : 

Chhu Tak Lo : 

W ate r- T i ger Y car. 

1902: 

Chliu Yos Lo : 

Water- llarc Year. 

1903: 

Shing puk Lo : 

Wood -Dragon Year. 

1904: 

Shing DnJ Lo : 

Wood- Snake Year. 

1905: 

Me Ta Lo : 

Fire- Horse Year. 

1906: 

Me Luk Lo : 

Fire- Sheep Year. 


Another system of nomenclature, slightly different from the 
foregoing, is occasionally employed, wherein the 10-year cycle 
is composed not of the elements twice repeated, but of the five 
primary colours : karpo (white), ndk/po (black) , marpo (red) 
8erj)o (yellow), and ngompo (blue), together witli the names of 
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five secondaiy colours wliich are considered shades of the first. 
These are combined in the same way with the twelve names of 
animals to form as in the other case a 60-year’s cycle. Men- 
tion is also sometimes heard of a lengthy cycle of 252 years, 
supposed to bo used in the chief monasteries for chronological 
records. The Lo-Vo, or kalendar, is a very abstruse affair in 
Tibetj little understood even by men of ordinary learning. 

Tibetans apportion the year into lunar months {d4-iva), cor- 
responding with the re-appearances of the moon, and reckon- 
ing ordinarily only twelve months to the year. This system 
would cause the commencement of each new year to occur 
some ten or eleven days earlier than its predecessor. How- 
ever, in order to oliviato the continuous travelling back of the 
opening day of the year, every third year an iiitercalery 
month, styled dd-feh, is inserted, which serves to bring the 
lunar year into some settled correspondence with the solar 
year. New Year’s Day, or the first day of the first month, is 
made to occur some time in our month of February according 
to the date when the new moon is first vwihU to the naked 
eye. In 1891, the Tibetan New Year opened on February 
11 til, wliich was the first day of the first month and the be- 
gimiing of the Great Festival of Logzo, Taking the kalendar 
for 1891, therefore, the months of the Tibetan year may bo 
thus set forth, with the customary names and day of com- 
mencement of each month during 1891-92 : — 


(l) 

1891: 

Feb. 

nth 

J?d-iva dhangpo ; 

{ Td-pa dd-wa : 

First Month. 
Horseman Month. 

(2) 

March 12th 

( Dd-wa npi-pa ; 

X Bo dd-wa : 

Second Month. 
Blossoming Month. 

(3) 

April 

lOth 

C Bd-toa suynpa ; 

X NdJc dd-wa : 

Third Month. 

Black Month. 

(4) 

May 

10th 

c Bd-wa shipa ; 

X Sd-ga dd-wa : 

Fourth Month. 

Ocean Month. 

(5) 

June 

8th 

( Bd-ioa 7igdpa ; 

^ N rim dd‘tva : 

Fifth Month. 

Snake Month. 
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1891: 


(6) 

July 

8tli 

(?) 

August 6 th 

(8) 

Sept. 

6th 

( 9 ) 

Oct. 

4th 

(10) 

Nov. 

3rd 

(11) 

Dec. 

3rd 


1892 : 


(12) 

Jan. 

2iid 


Bd-wa dhuhpa / 
GhJiu-nd' dd-wa : 

I Bd-wa dUnpa ; 
pho-shin dd-wa : 
I)d~wa gyepa ; 

7^ um'fum dd-wa : 
Bd-iva gu-pa ; 
T'd-kdr dd-wa : 
Dd-tva cliu-pa ; 
Min-dhuk dd-wa : 
Dd-wa cliu-cliikpa 
Go dd-wa : 

Dd-wa chu-nyi-pa 
Gydl dd-tA 


Sixtli Month. 
Waterpofc Month. 
Seventh Month. 
Wheat-faced Month. 
Eighth Month. 
Threshing Month. 
Ninth Month. 
Zenith- Star Month . 
Tenth Month. 
Pleiades Month. 
Eleventl) Month. 
Month of Heads. 

Twelfth Month. 
Month of Victory. 


Vocabulary. 


Time, space of time : DhU-ts'd, 

Year : Lo ; Month : Dd ; ddwa. 

Week: Gimgdun, 

Day : Nyinmo. 

Two hours : Khyim, 

24 mins : Ghliuts^o. 

This year : Dhd-lo, 

Last year : Nd-timg, 

Next year : Sang4o. 

To-day : Dliering, 

Yesterday : Khdsang. 

Day before ^ , 

_ y Khe-nyin. 
yesterday : ) 

Two days before 7 

, - r Mai nyin, 

yesterday : ) 

Three days before 'i Yan ngun^ 

yesterday : ) nyiii. 

To-morrow : Sang-nym, 

21 


Day after to- 

^ang-par. 

morrow : 

Spring : Cliyi^ka. 

Summer : Ydrha, 

Autumn : Timka. 

Winter : GUnka. 

Last night : Dang -gong. 

Evening : Kong-ta. 

All day : Nyim-gdng, 

Yesterday morning : Khdnang 

To-morrow morning : Ngdmo. 

This morning : Dhdrang. 

This evening : To-nup. 

Day of tho \ Ts'ei (Hind 

month: ) tarikk.) 

3rd day of month : Ts'ei sum. 

10th day of ) ^ . , 

[ Ts e% cm tamva. 
month : ) 
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IStt day of month ; Nya. Two a.m. : NamchhyS’ yol. 


Sunday : 

Sd -nyima. 

Three a.m. (or\ 

T*orgo sin. 

Monday : 

8d-ddwa. 

“ To-morrow’s > 

Tuesday : 

Sd-mikmdr. 

head past ”) : / 


W ednesday ; 

Sd-hlahho. 

Six a.m. (“ rising 

1 Ndm-lang. 

Thursday : 

Sd-p*urbo. 

of the night”): 

Friday : 

Sd-pdsang. 

Eight a.m. (or' 

Nyi-shdr. 

Saturday : 

Sd-pembo. 

** sun-risen ”) : 

Midnight : 

Namchhye* . 

Ten a.m. (“sun 

Nyi- did. 

First Cock-crow 

j Jhtipodang- 

a’walk ”) : 

(about 3 a.m.) : 

1 po. 

Noon : 

Nyi-chhye*. 

Second Cock- ') 


4 p.m. : Nyiir-me* (niyilr-smad). 

> Jm-po nyi-pa. 
crow : ) 

Sunset : 

Nyi-gui. 

Third Cock-crow ' 

) Jhd-po sum. 

8 p.m. : 

8a nip. 

(about 5 a.m.) : . 

) pa. 

10 p.m. : 

Slirb*chhol. 


It is time to go to sleep ; 

We must set oU now : 

The night has nearly gone : 
The day has nearly gone : 

The sun has set : 

What time is it : 

About 3 A.M. ; 

The “ second-crowing ” is 
near (2 a.m.) : 

How long have you been wait- 
ing here ? 

I amved at about dusk : 

We must start at day-break : 

Jt is time to go indoors ; 

Wake me early in the moim- 
ing: 

How old are you : 

1 am 18 years* old : 


Nyi^ nya* -la do-ren du*. 

Tdnda nyd-k'o gytik gd» ^ 

Ndiu lang-la khe dtc\ 

Nyima dl yol-la khe*. 

Nyima di gdi song. 

Chhuts'd* ghd ts*o re* ? 
T*or-go-siu tsani-la, 

Jhd-ke nyifjpa gyap-la kke* du*. 

Khy'6* di-pa gu*ne yiin ghd ts*o 
song ? 

Sap-sip tsam-la lep-pa-yb*. 

Nam lang-ne ngnts* o do go yb*. 
Tanda nang-la pep-ren du* . 
Nydmo ngdrang-la nyi* so rd chyi. 

KJiyo lo ghd is*o re* ? or : Khyb*- 
la lo ghdtstLm Vdnnam ? 
Ngdrang lo chohgye*pa yin. 
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I am a serpent-year per- 
son: 

I was born in the water- tiger 
year : 

How many years have yon 
spent hero : 

Twenty-three years : 

The man who was here yester- 
day has come again : 

Four months ago my brpther 
died : 

I think the gun will be brought 
to-morrow : 

What day will the Grand 
Lama give andioiice : 

Yon are very late : 

What day of the month is 
to-day : 

It is the eighth : 

Como to my lodgings in two 
hours : 

I want my diinier exactly at 
sun-down : 

The reckoning of iSme at Lhasa 
goes according to the Chinese 
method : 

In general the lunar month is 
used : 

Two days* ago the tea was all 
done : 


Ngdrang diU-lo-pa yin. 

Ngcirang lo clihu-tdk la kye •pa 
re\ 

Khyu-lcyi Jo glidtsam ne di-pa 

I - shu-pa yin ? 

Lo nyi-shu tmk-sum, 

Khd-sang-ghi mi di lohie lep 
jhung. (Lit : The man of 
yesterday y 

Nge pun shi-ne ddiva shi song» 

Nge sampa-la mendd di sang- 
nyin Icydl jhd-gyu. 

Kyapgon chhempo di shdk ghang 
jdl-hhd' nang-iva ? 

Khyo* yiin r^ng-po gor song, 

Lhering ts el- tang ghang re' ? 

Ts'ei-tang gye re'. 

Nge na-ts'aiig la dhd-td chhyi 
khyim chili shok, 

Nyi-gdi-hji kap-lay ngd-la to- 
cIM' kho-tva. 

Gyd-nak-Jiyi ts'ul nangshin 
Lhdsd-la dhu'-ts'd' tsi-iva di 
do, 

T'nyi-mong-la dd-kyi dd-wa 
nangshin tsi-ghi re'. 

Shah nyi ngiin-la soljha di lib 
is'ar song. 


From the 4th to the 15th day ) Di khau-a di tsei shi-ne sungte 
of the month the snow fell : ) ts'einyd t'uk-la hap-kin jhung. 
The snow was falling all night Di khau-a di ndm tang hap-kin- 
long : jhung. 
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I amved three months’ ago> 

(lit : From I arriving, three > Ngdrang jp^epne dd sum jhung, 
months have arisen). y 


I was delayed a long while— 
quite a week : 

Yon are three days late ; 

I have been calling you a whole 
chhuts’o : 

I have been ill for more than a 
week : 

I have dwelt at Lhasd three 
years : 

Ever since last month until 
now have I been ill : 

I will return in nine days : 

This lama is 63 years old. 

PLANTS AND TBEES 

Sholpo: poplar. 

Yarpa ; -poplar (another spe- 
cies). 

Mal-cliang : large willow ( Salix 
viminalis). 

Bong-chang : cliff willow (Salix 
tetra-sperma). 

Ydli: maple. 

Tdkpa : white-flowered rhodo- 
dendron. 

Tdhma : red-flowered rhodo- 
dendron. 

Se-shing : spruce (Abies Smi- 
thiana). 

JDiln-shing : silver-fir (Abies 
Webbiana), 


Ngd-la yUn ringpo gyang jhung 
— diin shak tang chi', 

Khyd'rang shah sum t'ep yd'. 

Ddh^ghi Ichyola he gydk-nai 
chlm-tsd kang-ga song (or 
chhu’ts'o tang song), 

Diin’t'rak par-la ddk nd-ts'a-yi 
sir jhung, 

Lo sum t'nk Lhdsdda do' nai 
yd', 

Klidsang-dd-xca»ne sungte dhdtd- 
p'en ngd we’ kyi Ur jhung, 

Ngd shak gu sJmk-la lokne lep 
yong, 

Ldmd di lo re-sum du', 

OP TIBET PROPER. 

Som-shing ; (Pinus Gerardi- 
ana) (?) 

Sema-dong : (Abies Brunoni- 
ana). 

Sd-dong : larch (Larix Griffi- 
thii). * 

Ti-dong ; (Pinus longifolia). 

Tong-shing ; (Pinus excelsa). 

Bidp'ang : Neosa pine. 

Tsenden : cypress ( Cupressus 
funebris). 

Ting’Shing: yew (Taxus bac- 
cata). 

8huk-po : (Juniperus pseudo- 
sabina). 

Pavia : (Juniperus squamosa) 
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JDe-shuk : (Junipcnis recurva). 

Targa : walnut, 

Gom-roh : holly. 

ChampaJca : magnolia (Miclielia 
Cliampaka). 

Liiduma : ( Decaisnoa insignis). 

Shdhndli-shing ; a huge Bom- 
bas loaded with lovely scar- 
lot blossom, producing pods 
bursting with long silky 
wool. 

Kn-shu : Tibetan apple. 

Nyo-H : Yarlung pear. 

Sendu : pomegranate. 

Choli : apricot. 

Wose^shing : inulbotTy, 

Kye-dum : plantain (in Zayiil). 

JDhd-li: dwarf rhododendron. 

Mannpatra ; (Bryonia dioecJi). 

Tii-nak : ( Hello borus niger). 

Li-tsi: (Pyrus baccata). 

See Hue. vol. I, 24. 

Wamp'u-shing ; (Pyrus ursina,) 
stunted-shrub akin to rowan. 

Serdttm ; wild yellow rasp- 
berry. * 

Kyu-dema : current bearing 

edible large red sour berries. 

JBhi-U’tsi : wild gooseberry. 

Alhirso : cranberry. 

Kunda Mri : cloudberry. 

Kyerpa: barbeny (Borberis 
Tibetanus). 

Nyang^ha ; wild current (Ribes 
petreeum). 

Se^wa : yellow rose. 


Ts'er-tar-kdr : Sallow-thoim 

( H i p popliae r li am ii oides) . 

7'aru^ or Kliarmn: (Nitraria 
Selioberi) “ camel’s thorn.” 

JJmhliH : tamarisk. 

Btjyrtse : E uro tia. 

Dhdma : Tib(?tan furze. 

Brita : { Cnscuta opilinura). 

Tsc-pe' : (Ephedra saxatilis). 

Chit aha : (Anemone rivularis). 

Bhong-mnr: red aconite (Aco- 
nitum luridum). 

Bhong-ndk : (Acunitum nap- 
cllus). 

Tong : gigantic arum (Aii- 
S(X>ma). 

Ld-cliJm : rhubarb, 

Ruta : elecarnpanc. 

Jiiyd-kang : (Orobanche co?* 
rulia). 

JhytUpo l$i4si : (Impatiens 
Hoy lei). 

Jhang-chhup slimy : whito 

narcissus. 

Yd-hjima : (Saussurea gossy- 
pina). 

Kurhim : marigold ( Caltha 

scaposa). 

Khu)'4s'd^ : dandelion. 

Tikf a : chirettn. 

piieima : poa grass. 

Lti-dii* : plant with edible 
tubers (Codonopsis ovata). 

Cho-ma : (Potentilla anserina) 
having edible roots which 
are highly-prized in Tibet 
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(See Hue. 11. 86, and Rock- 
hill .180). 

Zd-fsa : large nettle (Urtica 
heteropliylla). 

Be: (Dapliuo papyraceai). 
Tang~goi : (Areiiai ia rnpifraga), 
'ong : ( Arenaria Roy 1 ea) . 


Sira karpo : (Cumin lira cymiu- 
iini). 

S'erchhe : (Saxifi’aga flagellaris). 
Laddra : (Delpbininm glaciale). 
Ngdmhhu : Delphinium Bruno- 
ivianura). 

Ldtsi-metok : Musky Pedicu- 
laris. ^ 


fauna and AVI-FAUNA of TIBET. 

Mammalia. 


Bong Wild yak (Poe- 

phagus gininniens). 

Dong-di : Wild yak-cow. 

Bong-f uh : Wild calf. 

Yak Tame yak (gener- 

al terra). 

Dimo Domestic female 

yak. 

Dirndzo ; cross between yellow 
ox and dinio, 

Bzo (often Jo) cross be- 

tween yak-bull and conmioii 
Indian cow. 

Bzo-mo : female of thi.s breed ; 
the most common domestic 
animal in Tibet. 

Garpo — Garmo : male and female 
resulting from further cross- 
ing of dzo-po or dzo-MO with 
common Indian cattle. 


Tohno : further cross, back 
towards yak by interbreeding 
garmo with yak-biill. 

Langto : Common huraped-ox 
(Taurus Indieus). 

Bhd-chu : Humped cow, 

NgfUgo Wild camel 

( Cam el us Baetri an us ) . 

Ngd~mong Domestic 

Bactrian camel. 

Gung Mongol Tiger: tliick- 

>o 

furred and broad-headed 
species found on Cliiiiese fron- 
tier (Mongol: Kharakula). 

Tdk Common Tiger ( Felis 

tigris); variety of, found in 
Zayul and Pemakoiehlien, S. 
E. Tibet. 

Sik Tibetan leopard 

(Felis irbis) akin to tho 
Ounce. 
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8d Snow leopard (Felis 

macrocclis) ; named shan in 
Ladak. 

Sd-chnh Clouded 

Sii? 

leopard (Felis macroceloides) 
akin to tlio liiman Dakan of 
Sumatra. 

Tungmar (also 

Sih jitg-lmr) : Red-shonlclered 
tiger-cat (Felis iiigiesceiis : 
Hodgs). 

Sik'nidv : Marbled tiger-cat 

(Felis dosal). 

^3* Tibetan Lynx (Felis 

isabellina) paler than Felis 
lynclms (in Ladak i), 

Tsokde or yi-chlmng : Pallas’s 
Lynx (Felis maniil). 
Sik-chhuin : Spotted Civet-cat 
(Prionodon p a r d i c o 1 o r : 
llodgs ) . 

Sd-chhijong ^3^ Com- 

mon Civet-cat. (Viverra 
melanurus : Hodgs,) 

Chyd-sik : Paradoxurus laiii- 
ger: Hodgson, 

Shul'jhi : Tibetan Pole-cat 

( Piitorius Tibetan us ) . 

Tou-p^i : Tibetan tree-marten 
(Martes toufseus : Blyth,) 
Tou4o : Indian Marten (Martes 
flavigiila). 

Kdlon'shrdm ; Black Sable ( Pn- 
torius zibellina). 


BuUJclia : (xolden Sable of 
Tsang (Putorius auriveuter); 
a rare and beautiful species 
found in Tsang, Lhobrak, and 
Jhya-yul. 

Kangsh'um : Ermine (Mustela 
ermi nea) . 

Td-mong : Pale Weasel (Mustela 
temon). 

Ld-kyinio : White-nosed Weasel 
(Mustela canigiila). 

8tre-mong : general term for 
species of Weasel found in 
East Tibet, e. g., jMustela 
Moupinensis, Mustela astutus, 
and Mustela Davidianus. 

Wolc-har White- 

tliroatcd Ferret-Badger 
(llelictis monticola). 

Dlmmpa ^3^ Tibetan Bad- 

ger (Meles leucura) ; found 
in Tsang. 

VJium-pu~se : Tibetan Shrew- 
Badger (Arctonyx albogu- 
Jaris). 

Talc-shram : Hill Otter (Lutva 
aureobrunnea). 

Ghliu-sliram : Clawless Otter 
(Aonyx leptonyx). 

Wdk-dongkha Tibe- 

tan Racoon or Red Cat- bear 
(Ailurus ocliraceus). 

Dhom Ta wny Bear (Ursus 
prninosus : Blyth). 
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Dhom-hhdina : Snow Bear 

(IJrsiis isabellinns). 

-s •V-*' 

pjie^mong Ko-ko-nnr 

Bear (IJraus lagomyarius). 

Tilc-dhompa : Spectacled white 
Bear (Aelnropus molanolea- 
ciis) found in Monpin and 
probably north of Namts’o 
Chhyidmo. 

GJif/antf-Jcti Golden 

Wolf of Tibet (Lupus Tibc- 
tanus). Called shanghu in. 
Ladak. 

Chjang-rolc: Black Wolf of 
Tibet (Lupus lycaon). 

P'archyaug : Wild Dog (Cuon 
alpinus: Pallas), 

P'ar-im : Ijesser Wild Dog 
(Cuon prinnevus)* 

W d-m 0 : IT iin alay an Fox ( V uL 
pos montana). 

Wd-do-do Yellow Tibe- 

tan Fox (Vulpes flavcscens) ; 
found all over Tibet. 

Yi-gur or Wdtsc : Busty Fox 
(Vulpes feiTilatus). 

Wd’Uah : a black Fox, 

Gomhhji : Larger Tibetan Mas- 
tiff. 

Sliangkhyi : Small Mongol 
'sledge dogs. 

Lingkhyi : Greyhound. 

Chhi-ioa ; or Chhi-pH : the 
Tibetan Marmot j of which 


several species exist in Tibet, 
swarming everywhere. 

Kyang Wild Ass of Tibet 

(Equus kyang). 

Bong -him : Domestic Ass, 

Td : Horse. 

WaUwa: small black horse of 
Gyangtse. 

IVie-po : male. 

Shd-u or Shd-im: large deer 
sometimes known in books 
as the Baras ingh (Oorvus 
Wallichii). 

Klid-slid : Spotted deer. 

Seru the Serow (KTe- 

morrlioedus bubal inns). 

Tsd^ or Tseu the so- 

called Hodgson’s antelope ; 
the clio of provincial Tibetans 
and stsot of the Ladaki. 

Go-a liavine deer or 

Tibetan chamois ( Procapra 
Xncticaudata). 

Ld-iva Sl'^' Musk deer (Mos- 


clius moschiferus), of which 
there are 3 species. 

Kyin Tibetan Ibex (Cap- 
ra sakeen). 


Banmo 



Female Ibex» 
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Nd or N&pu : the great 

Burrhel wild sheep (Ovis 
Naliur), 

Nyen the Argali wild 

sheep (Ovis Ammon). 

Shapo : Another wild sheep 
(Ovis Vignei). 

Jhang-luh : the large load- 
carrying domestic sheep of 
N.-W. Tibet. 

Rd-wo : Common goat. 
Rd-po-clihe : Wild goat. 

Jagma : Red SquiiTel o£ Sikkim. 
T*dlyi ; S({uirrel ; steel grey 
with jet-black tail. 

Ri-gong : Hare. 4 species. 

Ahrd ; and Zdbrd : Several vari- 
eties of Lagomya or tail- less 
rats are included under these 
names. 

Ting^Jing Brown- 

toothed shrew (Sorex Sikki- 
mensis). 

Tah4ungclien Spi- 

der shrew (Sorex myoides: 
Blanford), 

8hing4ing-jing ; Tree shrew of 
Kharas (Tupaia Cbinesis). 
Chhu-jhi-tse : Tibetan water 

shrew (^Tectogale elegans). 
P'u»se or Pra-li : Tail-less shrew 
(Auurosorex squamipes). 

22 


Tsi-p'u-tse : Uropsilus soricipes. 

Pi’chliung ; Musk-rat ( Sorex 
mnrinus). 

Suraman : Brown mole of K6- 
ko liTur (Scaptonyx fusicau- 
datus : Milne Edwards), 

ByuAong : Short-tailed mole 
(Talpa micrura). 

Ld-tsi-hyU’long : Musk mole 

( Scaptocheiros nioschatus) : 
in N. E. Tibet. 

Jhi-tsi : Common rat. 

Tsi‘tsi : Common mouse. 

Zilcmong : Porcupine (in Zayul, 
&c.) 

Gang -senna : Hedgehog : term 
for both the Erinaceus auritus 
and Erinaceus Amurensis (of 
Kok5 Nur). 

Greyish-yellow lan- 
gur monkey with long tail 
(Semnopithecus schistaceus), 

Shtre-klid : Larger Tibetan Ma- 
caque monkey found in 
Khams, &c. (Macacus Tibe- 
tanus). 

Mdnu : A brown monkey. 

A-mvo: Szechuen monkey — Ma- 
cacus cyclopis. 

Tm, or Shra : White langur 

monkey. 
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Names used with 
little discrimi- 
nation for vari- 
ous species of 
Bats. The fol- 
lowing kinds 
frequent differ- 
ent regions of Tibet : — 
PlecotuB auritus (Long- 
eared Bat). 

Synotus Tibetanus (var. of 
Barbas telle). 

Vesperugo iioctula. 
Vesperugo serotinus. 
Vesperugo discolor. 


Vesperugo Leslieri. 

Vesperugo Maums (in Dok- 
de and Derge). 

Vesperugo borealis (in 
Khams and Amdo). 

Ilipposiderus Prattii (Dar- 
chendo and LiPang). 

Scoptophilus oimatus (Yun- 
nan frontier). 

Vespcrtilio mystacinus 
(East Tibet). 

Vespcrtilio dasyeneme 
(Tsaidam). 

Harpiocephalus herpia (Sik- 
kim, Zayul). 


P^a~wang : 
Jhyd^soma 
Gd-wang- 
Te'hji : 
Od-p^ong : 


Birds. 


JJiyd-l&h: Eagle. 

Jhdngff or Gho-wo : Lammer- 
gayer. 

Kydk’Uk : White Scavenger 
Vulture. 

Gho-ser : Himalayan Vulture. 

Nyd-ldk : Osprey. 

Ping-kyu-ma : Kite. 

Ne4e : Great Buzzard. 

Bhong-fa : Tibetan Falcon. 

Td : Hawk (two or three 
species of). 

Ukpa ; also Singjhya Ukpa ; 
Owl, the many species of 
whioh are hardly discrimi- 
nated by Tibetans. 

P^orok ; also Ghhoi-kyong : 
Raven (Pyrrhocorax gi’a- 
eultts). 


Khd-ia: Crow (Corvus pasti- 
nator). 

Kyungka : Jackdaw. 

Te-ka : Magpie (Pica pica), 

Gomchhm kyd-khd : Large- 

headed Magpie. 

Sash aka : Jay. 

Jol-ndk : A species of Bla(jk- 
bird (Merula ruficollis) ; the 

of Tibetan litera- 
ture. 

Jol-fd : A large piebald Merula, 
described as white in color 
with yellow markings, and 
red behind the ears. 

T\mg-fnng : Crane. 

Kangka : Heron ( Ardea pra- 
sinosceles). 
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Kyaryno : Bittern. 

Khamchliu Ringmo : Snipe 
(Scolopax solitaria). 

Mdhjhya : Peacock. 

P'urgbu : Wood Pigeon. 

Ang-gu: Dove. 

Sliing^gon ; Woodpecker. 

Lluijhyd Ghongmo : Crossop- 
tilon Tibetaniim. 

Ri-hjeh : Lopliophorufl riTuysii 

Ghong-yah : Itbaginis Geof- 
fryoi. 

Horpa-Jearpo : Tliaiimalea Am- 
bers Mof). 

Ilorpa : Thauinalca picta. 

JaJe-deb : Wagtail. 


Ghong-sek : Phasianus dccol- 
latns. 

Sclcpa : Partridge. 

Ong-loh : Tragopon (Coriornis 
Temmincki). 

Ou-netso: Parrot. 

Puptt-kushu : Hoopoe. 

Kdngho : Swallow. 

GhhilpiJc : Sparrow. 

Ngangpa karpo : White Goose. 
Ngangpa serpo : Yellow Goose. 
Hioang-ya : Sheldrake. 

Ngurpa : Wild Duck. 

Ngnr-ru : Teal. 

Yd^tse : Common Duck. 
Khdzhur: Water-hen. 


SPORTING IN TIBET. 


rifle : me-da. 
double-barrel rifle. 

Turkish musket : chdk-fd, 
pistol : ranghdr. 
gunpowder : niedzc. 
bullet : dik’-ril. 
cartridge : medze-shup. 
small-shot : ts'ign, 
gun-stock : gnmdd. 
gun-barrel : dd-chdk. 
powder-flask : dze-khug, 
gun-cap : me-do, 

(really “ flint.*') 
trigger: mdsha. 
gun-cock: inedcdm, 
hunting-knife : rd-kyi, 
spear; dung; dung-t\mg. 


saddle-cloth : gddehep. 

knap-sack ; khdhtdka, 

to fire ; gyap-pa [merdd). 

to shoot : p'dng-pa. 

to aim at : dik-pa. 

to hit : khei-pa. 

to wound : md-cliung-wa. 

to kill : so-pci ; sok cho-pa. 

to lie in wait : kok-jdb-pa, 

to creep : p'e-wa. 

to stab : sok-khung gyap-pa. 

liorns : rdcha. 

skin ; pdk-pa. 

tail : shu~gti. 

bones : rii-pa. 

feathers ; pudo, 

claws : dcr-kyu. 
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[ When the native explorer A. — . K — . idsited, in the year 1880-81, the 
northern parts of Tibet, he bronjjjht back word of the marvellous profusion of 
game of the larger kinds to be found roaming over the steppes of the Jang- 
t*ang. Mr, Hennessey in the official report thus summarises the explorer’s 
information : — “ The Jdngt’ang is a vast and marvellous expanse of high 

undulating land only some 100 miles broad to the west near Skardo ; it 

is widest on the meridian of 86® where it is some 500 miles across, and to the 
east it ends in nn inclined width of some 350 miles, from whence it slopes 
further eastwards, rapidly losing its characteristics and merging into the 
cultivated lands of China. Its length is about 1 ,500 miles, and in area it is 

some 480,000 sq. miles This enormous tract of high tabledand is 

believed to be generally some 15 or 16 thousand feet above sea-lovel.., . The 
whole Jangt’ang is coated by a short succulent grass, which from May to 
August, covers the undulations with the softest of green carpets, extending 
far away and visible for even 50 or 60 miles in the clear crisp atmosphere 
prevailing. But beyond the abundant grass, nothing else will grow on this 
high land ; there is no wood or scrub of any kind for fuel ; and, in a word, 
the products of tlie earth are solely suited for graminivorous animals, which 
run wild in enormous numbers, as the yak, goat, sheep, deer, &c ; and the 
weaker of these provide food for the wolf, jackal, and t/t (lynx). It is said 
the grass does seed, and most probably is propagated chiefly by that means; 
but other seeds, as of wheat or barley, though they germinate and produce 

fodder for cattle, yield mainly seedless ears, and hence no food for man 

The vast number of wild animals of the Jjingt’ang sufferer diminution from 
one cause only — the occasional oxtrorno severity of winter, when, deprived of 
grass, they die by thousands, as their skeletons testify.” J 


The gun is not loaded : 

Give me another gun ; 

When I have fired, hand me 
the other gun at once : 

As soon as you see it, call out : 

I saw the antelope near the 
river down there : 

Climb up that tree yonder and 
look round : 

Do you see anything : 

I see nothing : 

Follow me quickly: go care- 
fully : 

That is the dung of what ani- 
mal ? Do you know : 

Lukpa ! where are you : 

Here ? what is it, Sir : 


Me-dd di dze-me re\ 

Ng&-la me-dd shemina kur cJdk* 

Qyap song-ne^ tanda t'cUu ngiU 
la me-dd shemina kur chik. 

Di-la fong faly ke gyak ! (or 
khd tang). 

Md-gi-la chhu-i do-ru tseu di 
mik fong jhimg. 

Hd-gi shing dhe dzelc-la khor 
to shok. 

Khydrang-ghi ghang-yang shik 
t^ongpe ? 

Ngdrang-ghl ghang-yang t'ong 
ghi ma re\ 

Nyurdhu nge shug-la shok; chd<- 
ghd song. 

Dhu'do ghdng-la chi-wa di 
yimpe ? Khydrang she-sdm f 

Wd Lukpa I Khydrang ghd re' ? 

Dim ! Id Id-sdm ? 
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Be ready with the cartridges : 

If I miss it, there will be a 
struggle for life : 

Sir; I hold my life cheap 
(lit : “ do not see my life *’) : 

Bears live on that slope : 

What is the name of that bird ? 

I don’t know ; I forget : 

Pick that up ; I want it : 

We must climb up the torrent- 
bed : 

Hold on to the tree ! take care : 

I am slipping down ; 

Throw down the powder-flask : 

Let it fall gently : 

I want help : give me your 
hand : 

There is no grass ; the plain is 
quite bare : 

Do you ever see wild yak on 
this plain : 

I have never seen yaks hero ; 

Many wild yaks are found 
beyond that lake yonder : 

Do you see those trees on the 
opposite side of the valley ; 

Look further on : you will see 
three go-wa deer : 

Beyond the three go-wa are 
six nyen : 

I see them : until now I did 
not notice them. 


MddzS shup dhe fdlti Shah ? 

Ngdrang-glu di-la mi khei-nd 
(“ if I don’t hit it ”), sole 
dhang tondd jhung gyu 

Kusho ; nge sok-la mik td- 
jghi-me\ 

Dhe^mo-ts'o dher gang-khd-la 
do-ghi yo\ 

Jhyd di-la ming gliang ser ? 

Shen-ghi ma re ; ngdrang je'- 
glii re\ 

Dhe riik chik ! ngd- la kho-jhe 
yo'. 

Ngdcha dhoksar-la shd'ne dzek 
go. 

Shing di dzin : rihpa dim ? 

8 ho* dim de*tdk shor-ghi-yd* . 

Bze-hhiC dhe'l'tmgla yak chik, 

Di jam- jdm gyer nang, 

Roram goi-pa : ngd-la Idk sing 
tong, 

Tsd me* : t*dng di t*er t*er du\ 

T'dng di la dd re shi* dong da 
t*ong hi du* ka ? 

Ngdrdng-gl di-ru dong t*ong 
ma nyong, 

D'd-gi ts'o dhe p'en-chhe dong 
mdng-po nye clmng, 

Khyd* shing-ts*o dhe lung-pd-i 
p*ar-khd t*ong-kd ? 

P*ar-tsam toi shok : khyo-kyi go- 
wa sum t*ong yong, 

Go-wa sum di p* enchhe nyen fuk 
yo\ 

Ngd dhe-la mik t*ong : dhd-ta 
p*en dhe-la jhd-ra majhe\ 
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Look again : take heed : 

Look out ! where aro you go- 
ing: 

Drag the body to the river- 
side : 

Gan you skin it : 

Work carefully : 

Collect dry dung and burtse, 
and light a fire : 

Whore is the tiiider-casc. 


Lok-te td sholc : nyon cliih ! 

Rik dim ! kdpa do-ghi yin f 

Ghhu~yi duni-tu ro di t'en 
Hong. 

Pakpcb di sJiu ts*uk~kd ? 

Ghdgha Idika jhyi^ cliik ! 
Bang-kam hiirtse fti^ne me dhuk 

Me-cJidk-klmk di glut fe' ? 


SHOPPING IN LHA'SA'. 


Where can I buy books : 

Book-vendors remain standing 
near the western gate of Cho- 
kliang ; 

Do they sell printed books : 

They sell botli printed books 
and Manuscripts : 

I want to buy the Pe’ina Tang 
Yik of Pe’ma Jungnai find 
the Ponpo book Lu Bum 
Karpo : 

I have the first book ; the 
second is not sold publicly 
in Lhasa : 

What price do you ask for 
Gyal-rabs Sal- wai Me-long : 

I want twenty Galdan tangka : 

Will you please abate the price : 

Sir, I have fixed {lit: “ciit^’) 
the price ; I cannot abate : 

You are outwitting me : 


Pe’c7ihd4s*o glid-pa nyo t*up 
yong-ngd ? 

Pe-chhd- fs'ougpa Cho-kliang-ghi 
nup-gyd-go tsd-ndi tdng-te dc\ 

Pdr-ma ts*07ig-ghi^re* ? 

Pdr-nia yik-chha nyi-pa ts'ong- 
gJd rG\ 

Pe*ma Jungndideyi Pe ma Tang 
Yik di dhang Pdn-hji pe- 
clilui Lu Bum Ka^po nyo kho 
iva yb\ 

Ngdda pe^chkd dhangpo di yd * ; 
nyUpa di Lhdsdda d~sdl4a 
ts'ong gJii ma re*. 

Chjd-rdp S alive Melong-ghi rin 
gild ts*b* lap-ki yo. 

IHgdrang-la Gdiiden tangka nyi- 
sliu gbi-pa. 

Khyorang khe-ru song ro dze*. 

Kusho ; rin di chb* pa yin ; khe- 
ru do mi ts*uk, 

Khjo rang-^ghl ngd-la dok long. 
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I never cheat ; we do not throw 
abuse like that in Lhasa : 

You hx the price too high ; 

I will lessen the price one 
tangka : 

Taking the price, give me the 
book, please : 

Wliere arc the tea-shops ; kind- 
ly show me : 

Tea is sold in the market : 

What kinds of tea have you : 

Various kinds; all that are 
necessary : 

What sort is this tea : 

What is the w^eight of the 
brick : 

The full weight of this kind : 

What do you call that tea : 

This tea, Sir, is the best ; it is 
named T)u-t’ang No. 1 : 


The price is one shrang and 
two tangka e«ach brick : 

That other tea is Du-t’ang No. 
2 ; that is the second class : 

The third kind is called Gye- 
pa ; and the worst is Goka : 

Show me, please, the way to 
the Nipalese merchants : 

They live in T’om-si-ghang 
near Wangdu chhorten : 

What merchandize do they 
sell: 

They sell vases, ornaments and 
bells; they are the gold- 


Ngarang lux ma nyong ; Lhim- 
la kh(i-ts*ok dhende ma gydk. 

JDi gong lidcliangne clio -kuyd\ 

Ngdrang tangka chi* khe-rtt do- 
gyu rc\ 

Ggng dhe len-te^ ng&rang-ld 
pe-cliha nang ro nang. 

Jhd‘i U* ong-khang glut re * ; ten 
ro nang. 

T*om-la jlid ts* ong-wa. 

Jhdi rik gliang yope / 

Nd-so-so ; fdmclie kho-jhe yd*. 

Jhd di rik ghang e yd* ? 

Pdrkd-yi dek-khd glid ta'd* ? 

Di rik-hyi dek-khd is*angma yd\ 

Dhe sol-jlid-i mirig-la ghnng bct? 

KushOf soljha dhe angle i t*eh-bo 
yd* (lit: “that tea, it is the 
thumb/’ i.e.^ best) ; ming di 
Pu-t*ang angJd dhang-po ser 
jhung. 

Parka re-rc-ld shrang cM* dha- 
rung tangka nyx di rin di re*. 

Jhd sluanma pii-t*ang angki 
nyt-pa ro* ; dhe rik nyi-pa re*. 

Rik sunvpa di Gye*pa ser yd* ; 
dhang t*d~ma di Goka re*. 

Pdpo-i ts* oug-nii-la lam ten ro 
nang. 

Dhed^o T*07n-si~ghangJa xvang 
dim chhorten tsdnai dd*Jci~re*. 

Dhe-ts*o is* ong-zok ghang ts*ong 
iva ? 

Kko-ts*o-y{ hhuinpa, gyenchhdy 
dhilhhu ; kho-ts*o Lhdsdchen 
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smiths and iron mongers of 
Lliasa ; they are skilled arti- 
ficers and make the large 
gilt-copper domes and gya- 
p’ik for temples : 

Turn to the loft ; now see the 
Palpo workshops ! 

Over each door is a round red 
mark and under the red cir- 
cle is a white crescent : you 
enter thus— beneath those 
low narrow door- ways, down 
three or four steps : 

Some of these Nipalese are 
chemists and some are 
dyers ; 

This is a gold-worker’s shop ; 
enter and see what he sells : 

Sir, salaam ; what can tliis 
humble one do for your 
worship : 

I want a golden charm-box 
with turquoise aud pearls : 

Here is what you want : See 
upon it what kind of tur- 
quoises there are ! six “ ya- 
p’uk ” the most precious 
sort, and many of the good 
kinds of turquoise “ t'ttkmar*’ 
and “ t’uk-kar.” Here also 
are coral beads. All those 
are the thumb. ITo bad ones 
at all : 


sirgdr cMkgdr yd * ; hho-ts^o 
dzo-pa kijen-po yin-nai kam- 
hung gydpHk $er-sangchen 
chhempo dzo-ki-re* gompe ton- 
l(U 

Yon ngo4a or chhok-la do goi ; 
tandd Papochen zo-hhang la 
to'i shok ! 

Oo‘fola re-re tdh mar-po ril-ril 
yd*te gormo marpo-yi woh-la 
dd‘Wa chhye*chok yd*pe : dhe 
goH'em-kyi wokla — ynen fd- 
mo — t*emso sum shi slid* dim — 
dhende mng-la p*ep ro. 

P*d*po khd-slie min-ts* ongkhen 
khd-she tsoi-ggak-kheyi re\ 

Di-kd ser-zo-pa-yi hhang-pa re* ; 
p*ep4a ghang ts^ongpa di to 
ro chik^ 

Kusho, child* p*ep ; fernhhu di 
nyi-rang-ghi dhdndhu ghang 
dzeclio-glia ? 

Ngd4a ser-gyi sung-gd-wo dhang 
yu-chd mutik dhang kho-jhe* 
yo. 

Ngi*rang4a ghang kho-wai dhe 
di-ka yd*, Dhe-la yu-kyi rik 
ghang toi ro nang shik I yu- 
p*uk dhuk cliik rik rimpochhe 
t*ulcmdr t*uk-kar mangpo yu- 
kyi rik le-mo dhe-la yd*. Dir 
kyang jhu-ru-i ali yo*. Dhe- 
yi ts*angma angki feb-boyd*- 
nai ; la-re rik akpo me*. 
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I want a silver clasp and a 
kabzoma of gold with jasper 
and amber beads on it : 


We sell silver things by weight: 
( lit : “ Like what (ghande) 
the weight of silver shall 
come, like that those things 
are sold.”) 

All is settled (t. e., The busi- 
ness is concluded). 

Weigh these ear-rings and 
buckles on the steel yards : 
What weight ? 

Excellency : fourteen sho : 

Will you dye this pulo red ; 

Only Tibetan cloth is legally 
permitted to be dyed : 

Where do the Kashmiri mer- 
chants live ? 

Their shops are very fine ; there 
is nothing that is not collec- 
ted together there : 

You can buy poultry, eggs, 
fruit, and tsampa at the 
Wangdu-siga market : 

This sheep is plump : 

Your servant will buy mutton 
at the Gya-gyo-wak-sha 
market : 

Meat is very cheap in Lhasa : 

The sinful butchers are Mussal- 
mans who kill all meat out- 
side Lhasa at Ghiri ; 

23 


Ngdrang4a ngul-kyi chhabtse 
dhang ser-kyi kabzoma Shik 
dhang dhe-la yangti-i ali^ 
poshel-kyi ali kyang kho^jlie' 
yo\ 

NguUkyi karka ghdnde yb'pa^ 
dhende ts'ong-wa yin. 


T*dmche gho-cho* jbung (or chb^ 
is'ar ) . 

Ai-kor chJiahma diets' o gydma- 
la tek TO chik : Karka ghd 
ts'^o ? 

Kusho ; sho chuhshu 

Kyd'kyi t'erma di marpo ts^oi 
gyak-gyu-re\ 

T^hn-la Pd*kyi tWuk kar -kyang 
ts^oi gyak chhok, 

Khd-chhe ts^ong-pa di ghdru d^ 
pa ? 

Dhe-yi ts ong-khang dze-ho chhe 
re* ; dher dzornpa me* pa chik 
kyang me*, 

T*om Wa7ig~dhu‘siga la khyim- 
jhya gong-do^ shmg-t*ok, tsam- 
pay nyo ts*tvJc. 

Luk di ts*dmpo re*, 

NyCkyi yokpo Gya-gyo-wak-shd 
fom-la lukshd nyo yong, 

Lhdsd-la slid kye-po re*. 

Dikchen shempa Ghiri-la Lhdsd-i 
chhyi-lo* la shd kiin-kyi shrok 
se* pa-yi Khd-chhe-pa yo*. 
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Buy some curry-powder for 
two kha-ghang; it is dear 
in Lhasa. 

Weigh this carefully on the 
steel yard and reckon the 
price by your su-an-pan. 

Measure the length of that : 


KM^ghang nyi4a p'ing^ship nyo 
chi*; Lhdsd la dhe hyong-po 
re\ 

I)i‘lca gya-‘ma-la nya-ra-kyi tek- 
nai nyi'rang-ghi su-an-pan 
natig shin rin di tsunai gyak 
ro chi'. 

Dhe-hyi ring t'ung ts'e' jal chi'. 


VISIT TO KIN-KHOR-DING. 

[This is one of the appellations of the principal temple in Lhasa ; but the 
place is also known familiarly as Gho-hhang or the “ Lord’s House.” Sarat 
Chandra Das describes it fully under this name in his secret Report (un- 
published as yet) ; whilst the Survey explorer A. K. alludes to it thus : “ In 
the centre of the city stauds a very high square temple called Jhio, the roof 
of which is covered with golden plates. The images in it are numerous, but 
the most important of those are of Jhio Sakia Muni and of Palden Lhamo. 
The idols are ricjhly inlaid with gold and precious stones, and have various 


ornaments round their necks ”J ; — 

To-day the Nirvana month 
begins : 

To-day the Lord J3uddha be- 
came Bhagawan : 

All persons will go to the Cho- 
khang to do homage to tlm 
precious lord ; 


Let ns go enrly : 

There will be a great crowd : 
WIiat shall we take with us: 
Everybody is taking incense- 
sticks : 

Anything else : 

They are carrying bowls of 
butter for the sacred lamps ; 
also scarves of various kinds : 


Dhe-ring Sdgd-dchm di jhung 
(“ arises 

Dhe-ring4a Jho-wo Sdng-gyai 
di Ghomdendai duh jhung. 

Kye-wo kiln Gho-khang^a do-nai, 
Jho-wo Rimpochhe-yi shdh-la 
ku-rim dze-yong. Or : Kiln 
Jho-ivo Eimj^ochhe-yi Shdh^la 
ku-rim dze'pai dhon-dhu Oho- 
khang-la do-gu-yin. 

Ngd-sar do-gyu-yin. 

T* om ohhempo chi' ts'o yong. 

Ngdchn-la child ghang khyer-iod ; 

Kiln-kyi poi-renghlm len-ghi- 
du', 

Diutrung yb'dham ? 

Mdr-me-yi dhbn-dhu mdrehen- 
kiji p'orpa dhdrung khd-td 
nd- ts'o- ts'o khyer-ghi re'. 
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We will withdraw from the 
throng and go up this lane : 

Now we are near the Cho- 
khang : 

Do you see yon tall poplar ; 

Well ! what is it ; 

That poplar grows up from the 
sacred hair of Buddha lying 
beneath it : 

And do you see that column 
there : 

Tell me what it means : 

That column is a memorial of 
the victory by Tibetans over 
the Chinese : 

Behold the portico of the Cho- 
khang ! We will enter : 

First, we enter the Ti-tsang- 
khang ; 

Now the image-keeper comes ; 
he will explain everything : 

This one is the famous image 
of the most precious lord 
(Buddha) : 

This image hero is not the 
representation of him as 
Buddha : in this figure he 
is only 12 years old ; and 
therefore you see a young 
prince but not the Victorious 
One Perfected : 

See you; the face is remark- 
ably beautiful : 


Mi4s*ok dhaug ghje-nai lam- 
shrang di ghy&n-la do-gyu- 
yin. 

Dhdta ChoJcliang-ghi tsdnai lep* 
song. 

Hd-gi sho'po ringpo di t^ong 
chog-ghd f 

Ydkpo ! Ghatig e da ? 

Dhe wok-la Jho-woi ^d-dho-ker 
kiir tang slm-pai^ sho'po di 
fungjlhungm 

Pd-gi do-ring dke-la t'ong-ghd ? 

Dhe ghang yin ngd-la she*. 

Popa-yl Gyd-ndk-pa la jdm- 
pa-i tvang-dhu slmr-na je-do 
shik doring dhe lang-nai de\ 

Gho-kliang-g%i ka-chen-kyi gyd- 
go di toi-shik f Nang-la do- 
gyu-yin. 

Ngiln-la Ti-tsang - khang - ghi 
nang-la Shug-g hin-du * . 

Dhd-td ku-nyer di yong-ghi-re* ; 
khorang kiln she*-yong. 

Di-kd Jho-wo Rimpochhe-yi ku- 
ten rdk-chen di yd\ 

Di ku-ten di Sung-gye-kyi yih 
ma re* : di yib-la khong (for 
khorang) lo chu-nyi ting-la 
mempe mi yong ; dhende gydl- 
shrdi Shon-nu Shik t'ong rnng.^ 
Ghomdendai di t*ong-ghi-me*. 

Nyi-rang sishik! Ser-shdl (“the 
golden face,” honorific for 
$hdl) di nyam>^tsdrwa re*. 
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Yonder stands the image of 
Tsong-khdpa. Beside him 
has been placed the fossil 
rock named Amolonkha : 

Why is that piece of rock 
there ; and what is that bell 
upon it : 

Tsongkhapa discovered that 
rock himself in a cavern; 
and that bell is the bell 
which was used by Mongal- 
pnttra : 

Over thei*e in that chapel you 
see the blessed eleven-faced 
Chenresi : 

That figure was made at the 
command of King Srong- 
tsan-gampo ; and then the 
king and his four wives 
having died, their spirits 
were absorbed into that 
image : 

It is a marvellous image : 

Pass into the outer courtyard : 

In the courtyard stands the 
effigy of Tho-wo-me-tsikpa : 
further on have been placed 
Tang- tong Gyal-po, and the 
lo-tsa-wa Marpa : 

Tang-tong Gyalpo lived 60 
years in his mother’s womb 
before birth : 

But look ! wbat numbers of 
mice are running about : 

Monks have transmigrated into 
those mice : 


Ea-gi-la Tseng - khdpa-yi iw- 
ien di deng^te dd\ JDhe-tsd-ni 
dhah kampo Amolonkha dhen>- 
de jhd-wa di ihdk-ne du\ 

Ed-gi p'd-wong dhe ghang-la ten- 
nai, di dhilbu di yang dhe-i 
tengkha ghang du' ka ? 

P*tik-pa nangla Tsongkhapa nyi- 
rang-ghi p'd-wong dhe nye 
jhuyig ; di dhilbu di Mongol- 
puttra-yl pempa jhye^ne yd\ 

P'd-ki Ihdten-la Chenresi chtichi- 
shdlchen kdlden di td chok, 

Song-tsen-gdmpo Gydlpo-i kd 
solnd/i di kutefi di so jhung-te^ 
dhe-ndi gydlpo dhe dhe-yi 
tsiin-mo shi dub shing la p'ep- 
ne di p^ungpoi nangla khong- 
ghi sem-ts'o ts*ukjhung re\ 

Ten ngo-ts' archen chV Id so. 

PH-yi khyam-rd-la dul nang. 

Khyamrd-la T' o-wo-me-tsikpd-i 
kundd di shdk-ndi-du' : dhe 
pen-chhe' Tang-tong - Gyalpo 
dhang Marpa h-tsdwa shu- 
ndi’re*, 

Kye-wdi ngen-laTang-tong Gyal- 
po yum-kyi Ihum-kyi hug-la 
h dhuk chu Shu-ghi re\ 

Yimia-yang toi tang ! tsiki du- 
du kor-kor gyuh 

Khor-la ge-long-ts'o ni tsi-ki teru 
gyur-song. 
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Upstairs there are other Taang- 
khang and other shrines : 

What gods shall we see up- 
stairs : 

In the Bar-khang are Lha-mo 
Mak-jorma and the god 
Tamdin : 

Greatest of all, the imago of 
Paldan Lha-mo is above : 

Well, well ; we must perform 
full homage another day : 

Yes, Sir : 

We cannot make the circuit 
of all at one time : 

Give some bakshish to the 
idol-keeper : 


la Tsdng-hhang shen 
tang lenten shen Shu yd\ 

Yd-t'6k la Ihd ghang U-gyu ? 

Bdr-hhang hi nang-la Mdkjorma 
Lhdmo Tamdin Lhd Shu-so. 

Teng4ay ts'angma nangne chhem- 
pOy Pdnden Lhd*mo shu-so, 

Ydh'poy ydk-po ; shdk Shen la 
ngd-chdk chhoi-jdl yong^su 
ts*al got. 

Lhdy Id-so. 

Ngdl tsar-chik la kang^gha^i 
chhdi‘khor gyu chok-pa me\ 

Ku-nyer la solrd (or chd-gd) 
ter nang. 


THE SCAVENGER BEGGARS. 


There are some scavengers 
hastening after me: 

I will not listen to them : 

I shall treat them with con- 
tempt : 

An alms, an alms ; give, give ! 

I have nothing to give you : 

We are very poor men : 

You shall bestow some present : 

Get away, you rogues, you 
vultures : 

Give, give ! you are rich : 


Td-td ro^gya-wa shik ngai je-la 
nyek-ki duk, 

Ngd dhe-tak la foi gyu min, 

Ngd kho-chdk la ngen~chhen ten- 
gyu-yin-no, 

Bom-huy domhu; ter-nangy ter- 
nang, 

Ngd khyo*la ter gyu chang me\ 

Ngdchd wiil-p'ongpa re.* 

Rhyo* la cM-gd Shik chin gdi. 

Hd-la gyuk ! ngempa-po Jehyo* ! 
chd’ldk khyd* ! 

Jhin ! Jhin ! Khyd* chhuJe-po 
duk. 

Ngdi korchakpa la he tang-gyu- 
yin. 


I shall call the watchmen 
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Call, call ! you must give one 
tanka: 

One tanka! not even a kha- 
gang: 

You have been a month in 
Lhasa, yet there is nothing 
at all for us : 

Who cares ! Who cares 1 I 
shall not give you anything : 

Ah then ! wait until wo get 
you ( lit : come to us ) : 

Don’t bawl like that, filthy 
Rogya-pa : 

All right ; listen here I when 
you are a corpse, tying a 
rope to your neck we will 
drag you like a dog outside 
the gates of the city. 

We will tear you to pieces ; 

Come along : these scavengers 
are indeed the pests of 
Lhasa : 

They have been bawling away 
at me : 

Where do they live : 

They live on the eastern side, 
beyond Bhanakshol, in 
houses built of bone : 

Though they dress in rags, 
they are very rich : 

Remember it is thus said of 

• them: — “Though outside 

their houses bristle with 


Rdk ! Rah ! Khyd' la \anlca 
chik ter gdi, 

Tangka chi' ! Khd-kang chi* 
Id-re me,* 

Dd-wd chi* nai khyd* rang Lhdsd- 
la p*ep rung ngd-ts*o-la chang 
me*, 

A-u-se ! d-u-se ! Ngdrang-ghi ye 
ma ter-gyu-re* (or ye ter-gyu 
ma re’). 

Jhyd-ra ! ngd-ts'o4a leh-pa t*uk 
guk-te do* chik. 

ts'ichen ! Bhende chd- 
oho ma gyap. 

T*ik-t*ilc ; di-la nydn shik ! 
Khydrang ro-ne p'o-tva-la, 
rang-ghi ke-la t'dJcpa chhing- 
naif khyi dhang da-te khydrang 
dhong-khyer-kyi go-mo p*en- 
chhe* drii* yong, 

Ghhdk-tum-la khyd* rang shral- 
gyu-re*. 

Nyampo shok ; ro-gya-wa di 
Lhdsd-i ngen-rim md*do, 

Khongts'o ngdrang-la mangpo 
hdr ghi-yd*. 

Ghd-pa de*-ki-du* ? 

Shar-chhyok-la, Bhana-sho* p*en- 
chhe* -la, rui-pd-chen khyim-la 
nai-ghi-re*^ 

Shrulpo ghydn rung, kho-la tior 
mangpo re*. 

Sem-la ngei chi * — “ P*i-lok-la 
di khyim di rd-cho-ne tsup- 
tsupjhung rung; nang-lok-la 
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horns, inside indeed they dhekho-nanak-kyang-nesdksdk 

sparkle with coins.” ts'er ” dhende $ung-qhi-yo\ 

Many persons are afraid of the Ngar-jpo-chen yd*pai rogyd-iva 
scavengers who are very di ghdchhen-kyi jik jhung. 

ferocious : 


LAKES : RIVERS : BOATING. 


Lake : ts'o. 

Salt-lake : ts'akha. 

Mere : ts^e-u. 

River : tsdng-po ; chhu-wo. 
Brook : bap-chhu. 

Torrents : risdrchhu. 

Streamlet ; chhu-f^'^* 

Spring : chhu-mik. 
River’s-source : chhu-go. 

Bank : dam. 

Reeds : nyuk-ma. 
Running-water ; gyuk-chhtt. 
Current : gyilti. 

Boat: dhu (ill Khams : drti). 
Small-hoat : nyen. 

Boat of hide : ko-d. 

Ferry : dhu-hhd. 

Boatman: dhu-pa, ko-kJien. 
Boat-hire : dliu-ld. 

Sail : Darchhen. 

Oar : kyd. 

This lake is 32 le-bors round : 

There are many lakes in 
Rutok ; 

The water looks smooth : 

The wind is rising : 

The water appears rough : 


Rudder : kyd-juk. 

Bridge : iampa : 

Rope : fdkpa : (of goats’ hair). 
Ford : gdl-kti ; rdp. 

Storm : ts*ubma^ 

Row, to : kyd ff yap-pa. 

Swim, to : kydlioa. 

Ford, to : gdhva (cross over). 
Fasten, to: chhvng^wa. 

Bale, to : chhti-wa. 

Pull, to : den-pa. 

Bathe, to : fu-tva. 

Bathed : t^ui song. 

Steer, to : khd-lo gytmva. 
Swamp, to : mip clnikpa. 

Sink, to : jing-wa (neuter verb). 
Leaky : chhe po. 

Back water, to : len-la sho-mo 
kern pa. 

Landing-place : tang-sa. 
Starting-place : Shdng-khd, 

Ts^o-i kor-lam di le-bor so-nyi 
yd\ 

Ru-t^ok nangna ts^o mdngpo 
shu jung. 

Chhu dhe jam- jam nang-hi duh. 
Lung lang-ki-dnk, 

Chhu dhe tsub-tsub nang-ki-duk. 
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Are there any dangerous rooks 
in this lake : 

Is the current swift ; 

' Tie the boat fast : 

The oar is broken ; 

Don’t push with the oar : 

Turn the boat to the right : 

The boat is not steady : 

Which way does the river flow : 
{lit : “ The flow of the river 
is to where ?) ” 

Lower down, the current be- 
comes more strong ; 

The river is very full : 

Is there a bridge across the 
river ; 

Ta the river- water fit to drink : 

We must not go too near to the 
cataract : 

Where do the rivers meet : 

Take care : tlie boat will up- 
set : 

Row hard to the shore : 

Look out ! Take care : 

Can you swim : 

Does the river pass through 
that narrow gorge : 

Keep the coats dry, if possible : 

There is a hole in the boat : 

Push the boat to the further 
shore : 

Korth of Lhasa is a vast lake 
called Namts’o Chliid-mo : 


Ts'o-i nang-na nyen-chen-kyi 
tak da shak-pa ? 

Ohhu-gyun (ak-po yinna ? 

Tru di tsdn chhing. 

Kyd di chhak pa yin (or chhak 
song). 

.Kyd chi? ndi, ma p^ul ts^uk, 

Tru ydi-su gyur shok. 

Ko-d di do -ts\ik me. 

Tsang^poi gyuk-chhu di kd-la 
yo'pai t 

Men4a, gyUn di lhak takjhung. 

Chhu t'on chhe tdm song ; or 
Ghhu hd-cliangne ?dn song. 

Ohhu-wo^i hong-la sam-pa du*- 
ka ? 

Tsdngpo di-i chhu kyeni yo’ pai ? 

Ri^sar-clihu-i d<^m4u yong gyu 
mi rung. 

Chhu- do di kala yim-pa f 

Nyou chik ! Dhii di gyel yong. 

Dam-tu rem-rem gydk, 

Toi shok ! Nydn chik ! 

Khyo^ kydl chok-gd ? 

Di chlm-wo di p'dghi dak tok- 
po sep-la bah’kin du'-ka ? 

Tuk-po-nam di keni-kem shrung 
ro tong. 

Khun shik dhu hug-la chung. 

P'd-chhyok tuk dhu-la p*ul. 

Lhdsd-i jhangla ts*o chhempo 
chi' dS-ne dhe-i ming-la nam- 
ts'o chhyi'mo dhendai ser yd\ 
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The Mongolian name of that 
lake is Tengri Nur ; 

There are a few lakes in Tibet 
larger than Namts’o Chhid- 
mo : 

The Yamdok lake is famous 
for the large island in the 
midst of it. The name of 
this island is To-nang : 

What is the name of that 
flower : 

That one on the bank ; 

Tie the boat-rope to that tree : 


Ts*o dt-i khd sok-po di Tengri 
Nur Ser duk, 

To'-yul kyi ts'o-nam khd-cJiik 
Ndm-ts^o Ghhuk-mo Idi chhe 
duk, 

JFs^o Yamdok di shung-ma la 
ling-Jca chJiempo tang den-pa 
rakchen jhung, lAng-ka-yi 
ming di Tonang ser yd* ? 

Me-tok dhe-i ming kang duk-ka ? 

Bhe dam teng-ki me-tok dhe yd*. 

Dhu^ro di shing dhe tengla tak. 


EXCIiAMATOBY PHRASES. 


J*(i-shi sink : Good luck to you ! 

Toi shok : Look out ! 

Nydn shik : Listen ! Look here ! 

Mi-kydn^ mi-kydn : No harm 
done ! 

Mitokj mitok : No matter, no 
matter ! 

Kham-lokjhe* : It is sickening ! 

Khii* ze* jhyi* : Hold your skirt 
out ! (as receptacle for 
alms) 

Hd~la khur song : Be off with 
it! 

Khye* khye* : Quite enough ! 

Dhe ghd-la p*en : What's the 
use of that ! 

T*ik-t*ik : All right ! 

Ala-la : Capital ; excellent ! 

Yd*-po, yd*-po : Certainly ; 
Good, good ! 


Dhe-gd yd* : So it is ! To be 
sure ! 

Yd-ya : Yes ! 

Mm : No ! 

A-tsdma : Ah me ! Alas ! Oh 
dear ! 

Oji ; Oji : Salaam (in Khams) 
Ohdle Shu : Stay in peace ! 
Nyar goi : We must take care ! 
Ghdghdjhe : Be careful with it ! 
Rikpa gyim : Take care ! 

O hang-la shu : Well then ? 

Ld Id-so : Aye, aye, Sir I 
Kdso kdi : As you will, Sir I 
Chhdkp*ep : Welcome (salaam) t 
Ohd-le p*ep : Farewell 1 
Nyampo shok : Come along ! 
Tsd-dhak jhyi* : Make haste ! 
F*imo ma yong ; Don’t be, late, 
Oyang ma jhyi* : Oor ma gor : 
Don’t delay. 
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Ohang^rik jhyi' shik : Really 
attend ! 

Har-8ejhy*i: Rouse up ! 
Bem*rem jhy'i shik: Exert 
yourself. 

MEDICAL 

amchhi: a physician. 

S 0 ‘fah : his mode of treatment. 
men : physic — drugs. 
riUhhu : a pill. 
chhyemdi men : a powder. 
t'ung : a draught. 
de-ku : a syrop. 
kytik-men : an emetic. 
shdl-men : purgative, 
si-mew ; an opiate. 
men-khang : drug-shop, 
jor-men : a plaister, 
num-sem : a poultice. 
nyd-gyur : cholera. 

Ihen-dum : small-pox. 

; ague. 

rong-ts^e ^ ; valley fever. 
nd^tia : ordinary fever. 
mik-ser : jaundice. 
fu^jong : diarrhoea, 
lo-khok : a cough. 

Idng-t'dh : griping of bowels. 
jhang-khokda ink : intestinal 
pain. 

50-ser ; tooth-ache. 

kyukpa : vomiting. 

hurpo ; a small boil. 

shu-wa : an ulcer. 

hoi : lump fixim a blow ; bump. 


Shii-Uy kusho : Good-day, Sir ! 
Ah chhu cKhu : It is cold ! 
Ktudhi'Chhe : Many thanks ! 
Tdnpo kyot : Tread firmly (form 
of farewell in Ladak). 

TERMS. 

shu-ndk : inflamed sore. 
wu-sdkpa : difficult breathing, 
wohna : larynx, windpipe. 
nang-rol : the bowels them- 
selves. 

ten-kliok : chest and heart- 
region. 

dho'pa : stomach. 
lo : side of the body. 
hlwAongioa : ankle. 

W-pa : phlegm, mucus. 

fdk (fn) r blood. 

ngul’chhu: perspiration. 
chhu-nak : pus ; matter. 
md : a wound. 

chin: urine (the vulgar word). 
ri-chhu or ti^chhu : urine (me- 
dical term), 
kydk: excrement. 
tukpa : wind, flatulence. 
tsd-u tsukpa : to lance. 
tsd gyakpa: to bleed (surgi- 
cally). 

fsd tdngwa : to go to stool. 
tsd tokpa : to feel the pulse 
(which in Tibet is done three 
times successively with dif- 
ferent fingers). 
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Monet Tabi-e. SitVEH Coins and Ingots. 

Khd~ghang anna. 

1 karma anna. Kdr-^ngd =2| annas. 

21 karma =1 khdghayig. Ohijhchh^e' =3| annas. 

4 khd-ghmg =1 sho-ghang. Sho^ghang or Miskal =5 annas. 

10 $ho-ghang =1 shrang. Oenden Tangka =7f annas. 

60 shrang = I do4s'e or 0yd Tangka is the Indian rupee. 

ydnibhu. Ndk-sdng rupee. 

Luk-mi'»ma : silver 
ingot, size and 
shape of a sheep’s 
hoof =I?lt5 annas 10. 

Ydk-mi^-ma : “ yak’s 

Gold PiiscES. hoof” =:R31 annas 4. 

Td-mi'^ma ; or Do- 
Ser4ho « Rupees 9|. tse ' ; ingot, sjiape 

Ser-sdng = Rupees 60. and size of horse's 

(Both coins rarely seen). hoof =R166i. 

N,B, — The common silver fangka coined in Tibet, and known 
variously as ndhtang, cho*tang, and Oenden tangka^ is about the 
size of an English half penny but thinner. The legend on this 

coin is marked so as to 

be cut into various pieces ; and the hhd^gliang, kar-ngd, (i.e., 5 kar- 
mtt), cMpchliye and sho-ghang, are merely the fangka cut or broken 
into k, -J-, ki i parts respectively. In Khams, the Indian 
rupee, which is current all over Tibet, is preferied to tlie fangka^ 
and is styled P'Uing gormo. In Sikkim the rupee is termed tiruk^ 
in Ladak gimno, in Central Tibet gyd^am and chU-gor. The large 
silver ingot, styled in Tibet do4s'e or td-ynima, circulates in Tibet, 
Turkistan, and Mongolia, ydmhhu being the Turki name and kurs 
the Mongol term. Its value vai’ies, being sometimes as low in 
Indian currency as Rs. 125. 
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Meat Measure. 

1 gydri^s. 1 Ib. 1 

2 gydri^VjAum. 2 

2 dum =sl Ihu, 5 

3 Ihu =1 zuh, 4 

25 


Corn and Liquids. 

cMmha^^ fl) or 1 pint. 
chdmlca^l hre or dhe, 
hre =1 bo. 

bo =sl khah 

khal =1 bhor-ra. 

Lineal Measurements. 


Tea Weights. 

1 jparkM = 4 to 5Ibs , 
4 parkhd = 1 ko-toi. 

3 ko-toi = 1 gdm, 

2 gdm =slgdlor 

gydp. 


Firt'o ; span between thumb and forefinger stretched without 
straining. 

T'o^gJiang : span between thumb and little finger. 

Kang-gJiang : length from elbow to knuckles. 

T*u-ghang ; distance from elbow to tip of middle finger. 

Bomba : distance from finger-tip to finger-tip, both arms out- 
stretched. 

{N.B . — A ‘‘ piece of Nambhu cloth at Gyantse measures 9 
domha or 54 feet) . 

Oyang-Vdk : distance to which the voice will reach (about 300 
yards). 

Ts'd^lam : distance traversable before breakfast (about 5 miles). 

Nyin-lam ; a day’s journey ; differentiated also into luk-pe 
nyinlam “ a sheep-driver’s march (6 miles) ; kang^'ang-ghi nyin^ 
lam ; “foot-march ; ” and td-pe nyin-lam : “ a horseman’s march ” 
(22 miles). 

The Chinese Li of 486-J- yards is frequently used in Eastern 
Tibet, 


TITLES, &C., m TIBET. 

Oydlwd Bimpochhe ; the Dalai Lama or Grand Lama of Lhasa. 

Kydp-gon : “ Protector ” — familiar designation when speaking 
of the Grand Lama. 

Best or Sdkyong : the Regent or Temporal Ruler of Tibet, who 
is, however, always an ecclesiastic. 

Gydlts'ap Bimpochhe and Oydlpo ; popular titles of the Regent, 
especially in use in the ppvinces. 
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Kd-ldn : official title of each of the five members of the Privy 
CouDcil, or hdshdk, which advises the Regent in state affairs. 

SM^pe “lotos-foot”): other and more popular 

title of a kdlon. 

JDe-wa Jong : popular designation for “ the Tibetan Govern- 
ment ” or “ Grand Lama’s jurisdiction.” 

Kdldn-shdh Lhen-gyai ( 

designation of the Regent’s Council, supreme in Judicial, Legisla- 
tive and Executive Administration. 

Kdlon-TH-pa : the Speaker or Chairman of the Council. 

ChyiJchydh Khempo ( ) : the sole ecclesiastical 

member of the Council (the other four being laymen) who is 
now the brother of the former Dalai Lama and known as the 
Lha-lu Ta Lama at Lhasa and also by the Chinese name of Ta 
Lama. 

Ampdn : title of the two representatives of Chinese 

interests at the Court of Lhasa and whose “advice” is of paramount 
influence at the present day in Tibet. 

Panchhen Bimpochhe : the Head Lama of Tashi-llmmpo Monastery 
and titular temporal ruler of the province of Tsang. He is 
held to be the incarnation of the 4th Dhyani Buddha, ^W6’ pakme* 

Genden De-pa Lama : the Head of the Galden Monastery, said 
to rank in Ui ecclesiastically next after the Gyaliva Bimpochhe. 
He is not an incarnate lama, but is nominated, under Chinese 
influence, ostensibly on the choice of the Kalons. 

Kusho P^dkpa Do-goti : the Head of the Sa-kya Monastery. 
Mod-pa Lama : the Head of the Sera Monastery, near Lhasa. 

cs CN 

Bong-pa Lama : the lay co-ruler of Miiidol Ling ( 3JC* ) 

the principal Nyingma monastery in Tibet. 
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Md Rtmpochhe : title borne by the Head of the great Jhang 
Taklung Monastery, 40 miles north of Lhasa. 

Ohdsdh : the Regent’s secretary or deputy. The Grand Lama 
has also a Chasak. 

Bd lo~ye: ampans’ aide-de-camps (two in number). 

Kd’dhung ) : secretaries of the Ka-lons. 

T'im-pon-chyi : the Chief Judge of Lhdsa from whom appeal 
lies sometimes direct to the Kd-16ns. 

SMUchhe-pa : literally “ the Big-faced One ; ” another Judge, 

Ghhdk~dz6'~pa : government Treasurers at Lhasa, five in number 
to whom the Jongpons pay in the revenue they collect in the 
provinces, 

Jong-pon: oflicials, mainly civil but with a limited militaiy 

control, who govern the various Jongs ( ) or petty districts 

into which all Tibet (save in the Jhang- fang) is portioned out, 
collecting revenue, Ac. ; answering to our “ Collectors in India. 
Of these there are 63. 

Chyi-khyah of Nya-grong in Khams is the Dalai Lama’s Commis- 
sioner for the administration of this special portion of the king- 
dom. He ranks above the 63 ordinary Jong-pons. 

Qarpbn of Rudok : a special governor of the western districts 
of Garf ok and Rudok conjointly. 

phung-hhor-pa : civilian ofiicers ; working in Lhasa as sub- 
ordinates to the Kd‘dhung or Ka-lOns’ secretaries, but in the pro- 
vinces under the Jorig-pon, to the office of which they aspire to 
attain. 

Tse-rung-pa : ecclesiastical office-clerks ranking with the fore- 
going and managing the financial business of very large monasteries 

Ser-yik-pa ( “ golden-letter bearer ”) : name 

given to special envoy of the Emperor of Cliina or of the Dalai 
Lama, bearing presents and formal greetings between the two 
Courts. 

Tulku ; any incarnate lama, i. c., a lama holding in his person- 
ality the spirit of some departed saint. 
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Kusho ( ^ ) : title of honour placed before the per- 

\D 

sonal name of a person of position, lay or clerical, male or female. 

Bimpoclihe : “ most precious ; ** title added after the names of 
Incarnate lamas and heads of important Gompas; sometimes 
appended to official designation, sometimes to personal name. 

LM and Kusho are frequently used in first addressing persons 
as we should say ‘‘ Sir and “ My Lord.” 

Pomho : also Pomho Rimpoclihe : ‘‘Officer!” “most precious 
chief ; ” forms of address to Government officials. 

Lhdcham : female title like our “ Lady,” It is affixed 

to the names of the wives and widows of lay notables. Often also 
used alone when speaking of or to such ladies. 

Cham Kusho : honorific female title, but inferior to lhdcham, 
Cham-chhunq : unmarried ladies* title answering to our “ Miss ** 
or perhaps leather “ Hou’ble Miss ; ’* as it is only applied to the 
upper classes, 

Lha-yum Kusho : lady dowager. 

Khempo ( ^ ) : abbot or head of the larger monasteries ; 

but said to be a Degree attaching personally and not necessarily 
to the holders of particular offices ; perhaps like our D.D. 


■V 

De-pa ( ^ J tendtorial chiefs having feudal authority, but 

without prejudice to the paramount claims of the Tibetan Govern- 
ment ; a common title in Eastern districts where sounded Doha, 

T'so-pon ( ) : president of the headmen of a set or 

“ circle ** of villages, elected by his brother headmen to control the 
whole hhor or circle in its relations with other village circles. 

Pi-pori ( fW) : ordinary headman of a single village. 

Qen*po or Qen-sum ; village elders who (as in Russia) elect the 
Pi-pdn, 

Qerpa ; zemindar or land-owner 



102 TIBETAN GRAMMAR. 

Mi-^er: tenants of small-holdings, held from monasteries 
or noblemen or direct from Crown. A numerous class answering 
to the small farmers in Ireland or crofters in Scotland ; but sub- 
jected to considerable taxation of produce and with heavy liabi- 
lities of personal service {td-u and u-Wc), 

F^d-pun and F\UU'en : in a village, those denizens of it having 
the same lha or household god. 

Tse-yoh ; “ life-servants or slaves, reduced to that condition 
through gambling or debts, and, occasionally, by capture and 
purchase. 

RELIGIOUS EDIFICES; AND ADJUNCTS THEREOF. 

Ling : a large collegiate monas- given to any set of hermits’ 

tery analogous to the Chris- cells, not necessarily caverns, 

tian abbey. Ttufoi-ha : the dwellers in the 

Chhmdi : a lamasery where F'uk, 

Tantrik and occult studies Ohhorten : cenotaphs of stone, 
are specially followed. built upon a senes of square 

Qompa (often Gomha) ; any steps, and often containing a 

ordinary lamasery, large or saint’s relics. They follow 

small. one general pattern capable 

SMgoii : small village gompa of certain modifications and 

with only 3 or 4 inmates in are of all sizes ; being mostly 

adjacent huts. small solid masses of ma- 

Td-ts'ang : special schools or sonry ; yet in some cases ex- 

“ chairs ” established within aggerated into huge struc- 

the larger monasteries, for tures 8 or 9 storeys high, 

the teaching of particular containing chapels, shrines, 

doctrines and generally en- images, and relics, as in the 

dowed with property, land, fine chliortens at Gyangtse 

&c. and Jhampa Ling. 

J^uk : a recluse’s cave, often Mendang ; long narrow heap of 
inaccessible to outsiders, and insciubed stones banked-up 

usually such caverns are betwixt two low lenthy 

found together in a colony parallel walls. Sometimes, as 

styled Bi-foi. Name also in one example at Leh, more 
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than a mile long, and is 
formed by degrees from every 
pious traveller, as lie passes, 
depositing a slab inscribed 
with sacred formul80. 

Mdni Khorlo ( or simply khorlo) : 
prayer cylinders, both the 
portable ones worked in the 
hand like a child’s rattle and 
the large barrels fixed on 
pivots. Those worked by 
running streams are styled 
Chhu~khor, 

Mdni Lhdkhang : shed or house 
sheltering series of prayer- 
barrels arranged like a system 
of huge bobbins; so named 
when isolated from any reli- 
gious edifice. 

Tsuk-ld-khang : the temple at- 
tached to large monastery. 

Uid-kkang ; ordinary temple 
isolated from any monastery. 

JDu’khang : worship-hall of a 
Gompa. 

Tso-khang : general congrega- 
tion-hall in large Gorapas 
where public ceremonials are 
held. 

Oong-khang : chapel in temple 
wherein the images of demons 
and “terrific deities” are 
segregated. 

OyiUpHk ; or Gep'i : a cube- 
shaped structure with con- 
cave sides, being a vvooden 
framework covered with gild- 
25 


ed metal plates, and placed as 
a dome on temples. 

Ldb-ding : enclosure where 

travellers can pitch tents. 

'^Sung-hum : conical stone oven 
outside houses in which juni- 
per is burnt as offering to 
propitiate evil spirits. 

Lu’ku : metal images. 

Dempa: large erect figure of 
any deity. 

Nydk lu-kii : licentiously-posed 
figures. 

Diln-chok : offering-table for 
flowers. 

Shu-viar : ^ chief lamp before 
the larger images. 

Mar-me : small lamps burning 
before deities; and used in 
large numbers at /cangrs/ta rites. 
They are small brass bowls 
of blitter with floating wicks. 

Ghho* kijok : libation-bowl ; some- 
times made of skull with 
gilded metal cover and with 
stand beautifully chased and 
ornamented. Frequently 
known as ts'e gJii hhumpa, 

Me-long : convex mirror of oval 
shape over which, in fore- 
casts, holy water is poured. 

Damaru ; small drum com- 
posed of two skull-tops fasten- 
ed back to back, the opening 
on either side being covered 
with prepared fish-skin ; 
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sometimes having pendant 
tassels of bunches of human 
hair. 

Borje ; sacred implement held in 
the hand during ceremonials 
and shaped like very small 
hand-dumbells with open- 
work knob at each end. Ori- 
ginally meant to represent a 
thunderbolt. 

P'ur-hhii : ornamental- headed 
brass javelin with three-sided 
spike, used by priests during 
exorcisms against demons. 
The original p'nrhhu is in 
Sera Gompa, Lhasa. 

Kang-dliung : long thin trum- 
pet made of hollow human 
thigh-bone ; sometimes the 
joint-end has a piece of hu- 
man skin very neatly sown 
round it, or a thong-1 iko piece 
hanging to it. Used in tem- 
ple ceremonial. 

piiilbhu : small brass bell 
with elaborate handle. 

Dhung-Jear : Conch -shells, blown 
as interludes in congregation- 
al book recitals. 

Dhung-chhen : gresbt copper 
trumpet, about 8 feet long, 
blown at 3 a, m. to summon 
inmates of gompas to the 
morning rites in the du-khang. 
Requires two men to hold it up. 

Yai-khyU Dhung-kar : white 
conch-shell with whorl twist- 


ing to right, very rare and 
when of large size, almost 
priceless. Used in monas- 
teries as calling horns. 

Oyd’ling : long cornet-like trum- 
pet with holes and stops. 

Rd-dwig : copper tmmpet or horn 
without side-holes or stops. 

Roi-ma small brass 

cymbals in pairs. 

8i-nyen cymbals 

of better tone and with cloth 
pad to hold with on cither 
side. 

Ngd : large drums with long 
handles placed in temples and 
often taken out for ceremonies 
in houses. 

Ohang-ngd : large heavy metal 
gong. 

Ydng-yik : music-score used in 
more elaborate temple-music 
for trumpets and conches. 

Bumpa : flagon for holy- water, 
with a lid and long spout, 
and with holes at top for tall 
bunch of peacock-f Gathers. 

one of 

>o 

the varieties of Bumpa ; a 
small teapot-liko vessel clad 
in red nahsa and with pea- 
cock feather in hole at top. 
Often of silver. 

Ohhdb-hum : much larger variety 
like a tea-urn with spout and 
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with receptacle in lid for 
flowers. Sometimes termed 
Jhya-ma-bum. 

Shon-dhb or Shbn- 

tong : a tall open copper vessel. 

Nahsd : wrappings of coloured 
silk or satin put on idols, 
books, bowls, &c., and regard- 
ed as the “ clothes ” of such 
implements. 

Toryna : many kinds of sacrificial 
offering are thus styled ; but 
name usually applied to small 
effigies of butter stamped 
with various sacred devices, 
or else to pieces of wood or 
moulded clay, coloured,^ on 
which are plastered small 
slabs and medals made of 
butter. 

Poi-renghu: incense- tapers, very 
thin and generally coloured 
pink, burning rapidly and 
emitting slight odour; used by 
visitors to shrines who light 
them at lamp burning before 
image they would honour. 

Mendr4 : small cone, bee-hive- 
shaped, stuck all over with 
raw rice, with dabs of paint 
here and there, and placed 
near the 8hu-mdr, A hole in 
the apex serves as a receptacle 
or vase for unused and partly- 
burnt incense-tapers. 


1 Bdk: masks for use iu devils* 
dance on the Guru Peraa 
festival. When not in use 
are hung up on the walls of 
temples, with coloured robes 
and sleeves draped beneath to 
represent body of face depic- 
ted by mask. 

Kyilkhor ; framework or shelves 
on which series of images are 
grouped ; also any sacred 
diagram on floor (ma/idaL) 

Gyen-ts^en ( J ; the 

Buddhist “flag of victory.” 
Seen in two styles : (1) a 
tall cylinder of black felt 
with a white lino or insertion 
encircling it near lower end, 
and two vertical lines of 
white running from top to 
bottom at right-angles to 
other white band. Closed in at 
top where it narrows so as to 
be often almost like a shut 
umbrella, and sometimes 
surmounted by metal trident, 
i (2) Also, made up of three 
j colours, red, yellow, and blue, 
arranged flounce-like one 
above the other, with a white 
flounce between each colour ; 
and placed on tops of poles 
which are planted in the 
ground' near temples and 
chhortens. The first kind 
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decorate the eaves of gompas 
and palaces. 

Ddr-chho and Lungtd : flags in- 
scribed with mystic formula 
and strips of coloured cloth 
fastened to tall poles;- the 
wind flattering the flags and 
so uttering the prayers print- 
ed thereon. Lung-td signifies 
“ airy horse.” 

M' (3*^’) 01^ SJ’ I>o (in 

Sikkim) : reeds or very thin 
straight twigs about 2 feet 
in height, strung with yarn 
of various colours and bits of 
stick, in close likeness to the 
yards and rigging on a ship’s 
mast. When anyone is sick, 


these are made and planted 
beside the path nearest to 
the house. As they are 
supposed to resemble the 
natural dwelling of demons 
which cause sickness, the 
demons are presumed to be 
enticed therein out of the 
sick man’s body. 

Sliol’dum : gauze cylinder placed 
over lamp ; at top a metal 
rod, projecting therefrom, 
holds another smaller cylinder 
of paper inscribed with 
prayers above the lamp-flame; 
and, being freely suspended, 
the draught from the flame 
causes it to revolve. 


TIBETAN MYTHOLOGY. 

The following are the colloquial designations of the more 
popular deities, saints, &c., whose effigies are to be seen in 
Tibetan temples : — 

Sang-gye Shakya Buddha Shakyamuni, the Buddha who 
T’ubpa; or Jho-o last appeared on earth; known also as 
Rimpochue ; Ghomdendai, and familiarly as “ the Jho.” 

There are said to be three original or “ self- 
sprung ” imagoes of the Jho : one in the Jho- 
khang at Lhasa, representing him as a boy 
of 12 ; one in the Chan-than-sze temple at 
Peking, as an adult ; and a third in the 
golden temple of Kumbum, near Koko Nur, 
as an old man. Copies in bronze of these 
three occur in the chief Tibetan temples. 
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Jhahpa (gstW), 
or Jhampa Gompo ; 


Wo’PAKME* ; or 
Ts’b-p/kme* : 


Jno-o Mi-kyo’ 
DorJE: 


Jho-0 Chen-Raisi : 


J/m-yang ; or J/m- 
v£l : 


the Buddha to come (Sansk: Maitreya)^ 
generally pourtrayed as seated European^ 
fashion and not as other deities. Many 
gigantic figures exist ; one 70 feet high at 
Potala ; anpther 180 feet high in Jhampa 
Bum-ling temple in Amdo ; others in the 
Rong Jhamchhen Gompa in Tsang and in 
Daipung Monastery. These huge images 
are styled Jhamcliherh, 

the Sanskrit Amitahha the Dhyani Bud- 
dha from whom emanated the famous Chen- 
raisi. He is incarnated in tlie successive 
Panchhen Rimpocblie of Tashilhumpo, who 
is thus spiritual father of the Grand Lama 
of Lhasa. 

the Dhyani Buddha corresponding to the 
Sanskrit AkshohJiya. A gilt image of this 
being, said to be 1,200 years* old, is the chief 
treasure in the Ramochhe temple at Lhasa, 
the great protecting genius of Tibet, in- 
carnated ill the Grand Lama of Lhasa. He 
is a Ye-shei Sem^Pa or Dhyani Sattwa, 
spiritually emanating from Wo’pakme*, 
though actually born from a lotos. Usual- 
ly depicted with eleven faces and many 
arms (properly 1,000) and in the palm of 
each hand an eye. His full Tibetan name 
is Spyan-ras-gzigs Bhang-p'yug ( Sansk : 
AvalokUeswara . ) 

known as the Shon^nur gyurpa or Renew- 
er of Youth ; a Dhyani Sattwa, in sanctity 
second only to Chenraisi. He is constantly 
incarnated in the current Head of Sakya 
Monastery. Appears in temples seated, 
with crossed in-folded legs and upturned 
soles, on a large lotos. Brandishes gadd or 
mace in right hand and a dorje in his left. 
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Dorje Chhako 


ZbKZEN : 


Lakna Dorje ; or 
Chhtakdor: 


Lakna Dorje ; or 
Chhyakna Dorje : 


POLMA 
or To-ma : 


Blue lotos sprig is clasped in inner bend 
of left elbow. Head encircled with high 
coronet. 

a third Dhyani Sattwa, who was evolved 
from the Dhyani Buddha Mi-kyd Dorje, 
Chief sbrine is in Chakpoiri Medical Mon- 
astery at Lhasa. Often figured in his 
“terrific aspect ” with screaming face and 
dishevelled hair, his body painted scarlet. 
He flourishes the dorje. In Oyautse Ohhor- 
ten is a famous golden statue of this guardian 
of the Gelukpa order. (Sansk : Vdjrapani). 

Kashyapa Buddha, or the Atom Eater ; a 
Buddha who lived on earth in a former age. 
Relics of his corporeal substance seem still 
plentiful, as they are served up in medical 
pills obtainable from several Tibetan digiri- 
taries. 

subduer of evil spirits and guardian of the 
mystic doctrine. Represented with hang- 
ing belly and with open mouth displaying 
three large fangs. Often confounded with 
Dorje Chhang (also styled Chhyakdor) and 
also with the next deity. 

De-pon or Ruler of the Noijin or moun- 
tain spirits. He may be distinguished 
from the just- mentioned deity by bis green 
paint or green clothing. Known in Tan- 
trik ceremonial as “ the green-robed Lakna 
Dorje.” 

“ She who delivers ; ” the chief goddess 
of Tibet who has ever co-operated with 
Ghenraisi for the good of mortals. Her 
spirit has disintegrated itself into 21 branch 
emanations whose images grouped in series 
are known as a Dolma kyilkhor. 
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Dorje P’itMO; or 
Doejk Naljorma: 


Panden Lhamo 


T’o-nyer chenma ; 


TaMDIN : 


Shinje; or Dorje 

JlK-JHYE* : 


benevolent goddess at one time incarnated 
ill form of a sow, bence her name “ The 
Sow with the Dorje.” Often, figured in a 
curious medley of an upright pig backed 
by one or more females conjoined in one 
image. Incarnated in lady-abbess of Samd- 
ing Monastery, Yamdok ; but another 
female incarnation occurs in a community 
on margin of Namts’o Chhyidmo, a third 
at Markula in Lahul. The Pig-lady is 
also specially worshipped at Tsiin-mo-t’ang 
Gompa in North Sikkim, 
a ferocious goddess figured in riotous 
attitude, trampling on the mangled remains 
of her lovers whom she has decoyed to 
destruction, and with uplifted bowl from 
which she is jauntily drinking their blood. 
Over her arm there dangles a huge rosary 
of skulls, and she carries both dorje and 
gada (club). Known also as Fdnden Mdk^ 
jonna, 

another terrifying goddess, “ she who is 
wrinkled with anger,” who was at one 
time incarnated as Za-khri, Nepalese wife 
of king Srong-tsan Garapo. 
a god always painted red and generally in 
human form, but occasionally appearing 
with a horse’s head and neck but a man’s 
body. Classed as a Vowo or wrathful 
deity, because, though well-disposed to 
men, he terrifies demons by neighing, 
the Lord of Death, figured with sword 
and many faces, but has several distinct 
forms represented. His coercion is one of 
the chief feats of the Ngak-pa or Tantrik 
priests who then make use of rosaries 
formed of discs of human skull or of ole- 
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pliant stomach-stone. Shinje is sometimes 
figured presiding over a cauldron in which 
he is boiling the heads of the doomed. 

Nam- SB j or Nam-t’oi God of Riches, said to be the same as 
Shre : Kuwera, but title really means “ Son of the 

listening ears.” Usually depicted with 
retinue of aerial sprites ; and ho is always 
painted either yellow or else black. 
Zambhala : a Ngak lu* or Tantrik deity, often con- 

founded with Nam-se, and usually figured 
clasping to his breast with lustful gestures 
some female deity. 

Me'-lha-yi Gya-po ; king of tho fire-spirits, endowed with 
power to purge from consequences of sin 
those ^souls in tlm Bardo whose form of re- 
birth is so far undetermined. Figured some- 
times as seated astride a red ram, sometimes 
as perched on a huge lotos beneath an um- 
brella. 

Pe'-har; or Chhoi- king of the astrologers, represented in 
KYONG : Gompas as a king riding on a yellow or 

white lion, and robed in tiger-skin. He is 
the yidam or tutelary deity of the profes- 
sional astrologers attached to the Ramochbe 
temple at Lhasa who, as a body, are like- 
wise known by his name. However, the 
chief of the class, the incarnation of Pe-har 
himself, resides at Na-chhung grove near 
Lhasa. This personage is styled Nachhung 
Chhoikyong, is treated with divine honours, 
and he it is who forecasts, on a vacancy, the 
characteristics whereby the new Grand 
Lama of Lhasa may be identified. 

Goma SHI ; or Chhoi- synonyms for the four terrific doorkeep- 
KYONG SHi; or JiK- ers Or guardians of the doctrine, and in Bud- 
TEN-KYi Gyal-chhbn dhist literature descnbed as four kings 
SHI ; or the “ Dik dwelling on the edges of the top of Mount 
Bajas : ” Meru to protect the 33 greater gods. They 
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Tsong-khapa; or; 
Je Kimpochue : 


PfiMA JUNG-NAI ; or 
Guuu Rimpochhe ; 


P*aL Jhdng; or 
Jho-o Atisha: 


usually seem to be painted on the outside 
walls of the Gongkhang and the monastery 
treasure chamber, where they are represent- 
ed as reeking with gore, wreathed in skulls, 
and of hideous aspect. Of the four, one 
carries a hook, another a chain, a third a 
snare, and the fourth a bell ; each bearing 
in the right hand a bowl, representative of 
the world. Flames surround the figures 
together with a retinue of animal-headed 
demons. 

deified hero; the great Buddhist reformer 
and founder of the Gelukpa school. , Died 
A.D. Life-sized figures and relics of 
him abound e very wli ere; the most costly 
effigies being set up in the Galden and 
Kumbum monasteries which he founded, 
the well-known Padma Sambhawa, de- 
viser of much eclectic ceremonial and jug- 
glery, founder of tho Urgyenpa sect, and 
everywhere popular, especially in Derge, 
Tsang, and Sikkim. Grottoes where the 
saint lived are shewn in all parts, in some 
of which refuse of his food in the shape of 
a reddish dust is still sold. His sayings as 
contained in his “ Lotos Picture-writings ** 
are universally quoted. Other names popu- 
larly designating the saint are JJrgyen Pema 
and Guru Pema, In Tantrik rites he is 
held to assume a teiTific as well as a mild 
aspect and is then styled Dorje Dholdt, 
the famous Bengal pandit, Atisha, other- 
wise Dipankara Buddha, who came from 
Magadha as a missionary to Tibet for the 
revivification of Buddhism. Labouring 
for 17 years, he died 1053 A.D. at NyePang 
near Lhasa. Deified and greatly revered. 


26 
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DoM EiMPOCHHE: 


Lhacham Man- 

DARAWA : 

Sakya PanditA: 


So'ng-tsen Gampo 

or Je GjCmpo: 


Lompo Gar: 

T'aNG-T05?G GyALPO: 


Shabottng Ngakwang 
Namgyal : 


TIBETAN GRAMMAR, 

bromston, jinpil of Atisha, and founder 
of Kadampa sect. Built Rading Gompa, 
to tbe north of Lhasa, and there a huge 
ejBBgy of the saint is worshipped. His 
tomb is shewn in Jhang Taklung Gompa, 
35 miles N.N.E. of Lhasa, 
wife of Guru Rimpochhe ! Her shrine 
is at Bibo Tagzang near Mount Everest, 
the famous teacher who founded the sect 
whose head-quarters continue still at Sa-ky6 
Monastery (50 miles due north of Mount 
Everest). Hied circa 1245 A.D. 
the king of Tibet who introduc§d learn- 
ing and therewith the beginnings of the 
Buddhist faith into Tibet, circa 680 A.D. 
His effigy and those of his two wives, the 
Chinese and Nipalcse princesses, have been 
set up in almost every monastery in the 
land. The most highly reverenced images 
of the trio, into which it is said their es- 
sences were absorbed, are those preserved 
in the Jho-khang, Lhasa. 

prime minister of foregoing king, incar- 
nate, now-a-days in abbots of Tengyai Ling, 
Lhasa. 

a lama of piety and engineering skill who 
built eight chain bridges over the Yeru 
Tsangpo, 250 years ago. An amusing 
anecdote of the saint’s birth is given in 
the Nineteenth Century, October 1889. 

a saint of literary and engineering skill. 
He built, 200 years ago, chain bridges over 
rivers on the Bhutanese border, and is held 
to be still incarnate in the successive heads 
of Tashichhoidzong Monastery, the chief 
lamasery of Bhutan. 
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<Jhhoi-OTAL Terdak a deified hero who has appeared on earth 
Lingpa ; so far 17 times ; incarnate in the successive 

heads of Mindol Ling. 

Lama Je P’akmodup : known * also as Situ Gyalpo, a saintly 
Tibetan king — the first to gain sway over 
the whole country, built many forts and 
monasteries; died 1372 A.D. His image 
and the tombs of the 18 kings of the dynasty 
he founded exist at Densat’il, a ruinous 
gompa on the left bank of the Yeru, 15 
miles east of Tse-t’ang. 

Subjoined are the colloquial designations of tlio different 
classes of lesser deities, demons, and other supernatural 
orders ; — 

Uik-zin: the 8 sages expert in Tantrik arts, of whom the chief 
is styled Lo-pon Hum-kara (t. e., Pema Jnng-nai.) 

Lhd : any minor god, including local deities and all Brahmins. 

Lhd-min: an order of beings ever at war, through spintual 
rivalry, with the JJid. 

Shrimpo and Shrtn-mo : male and female monsters, hostile to 
man, dwelling under huge bon Iclers in valleys. They 
devour travellers unprotected by greater deities whose 
aids against shrimpo should be propitiated before 
starting on a journey. Correspond to the Rakshdsa 
and Rakshasi of Sanskrit mythology. 

Yiddk: lost souls in goblin bodies of stupendous size, often 
several miles in height, but with tiny mouths which 
prevent eating aught save the smallest crumbs. 
They groan terribly with hunger and cause earth- 
quakes. 

Noi-jin ; mountain-gods haunting peaks and passes. Many 
mountain ranges in Tibet are named after them with 
varying appendix names ; e. g., Noi-jin T*ang-la range 
S.E., of Tengri Nur, the summits of which are said 
to be embodiments of the Noi-jin king and 860 of his 
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attendants. Namfoi-shre, god of riches, is called bj 
many the Noi-jin king, and in this last character 
is sometimes styled Mnk~dzin : “ holder of the mist.” 

Lhdnde: imps of demoniac character dwelling underground 
during the day, and at night-time amusing them- 
selves by nding on the backs of foxes, the yelping 
of which beasts is caused by the blows of the goblins. 
They carry as their cudgels the huge flowering stems 
of the greater mullein, which plant is therefore 
styled in Tibet Lhande herka. The Jhdnde is a 
variety endowed with wings. 

Lu : deities in the form of water-serpents inhabiting lakes, 
rivers, and wells. Benignant towards man, they 
construct at the bottom of lakes gorgeous palaces 
wherein they watch over great treasures as well as 
the lives of fish which have been restored to the 
water as propitiatory sacrifices after being caught. 
They are of foui* varieties, a sacred pond to the N. 
of Potala in Lhasa, for example, being reserved 
by law for jnebald Lu, When provoked the Lu cause 
damage by hail and floods ; but payment of sur-fal 
or “ bail tax ” to a Taiitrik lama insures your property 
against such injury. 

Tdmchho* : a fabulous horse whose mouth forms the source of 
the great Yeru river. 

Dri-Sa : sprites inhabiting the air, of fairy*like form, who divert 
themselves by playing on ko-$>ong or guitars. They 
subsist solely on odours : consuming the sweetest 
scents of flowers as well as the foulest stenches from 
privies and slaughter-houses. Butchers bum offal 
of beasts on pedestals to propitiate these beings, who 
are often said to be incarnated as bees, wasps, &c. 

Khd-doma: witches of vast form under five queens, whose 
spirits now dwell in costly figures which have been 
set up to their honour in Ramochhe Temple, Lhas4, 
whtw their powerful aid to mortals may be duly 
invoked. 
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,MA-mo : other female spirits, bat of a mischievous disposition. 
dak : the particular god of the soil in each village with 
the surrounding country appertaining thereto. The 
number of Shib-ddk is accordingly great; and 
every traveller arriving within the boundaries of 
a fresh place will do well to propitiate the local gods 
of its soil. Incarnated, at times, as monkeys, they 
ride upon hares, bearing bows and arrows of straw 
and shields fashioned from huge toadstools. 

T'dh-llid : god of the domestic hearth, invoked after pollutions 
caused by the boiling over of milk, &c. 

Tsen : solitary demons haunting particular mountain-paths, but 
possessed of the habit and power of entering the 
bodily frame of a human being and causing him to 
be afflicted with fever and divers other special 
diseases. 

Ddn-chlien : evil spirits which enter the body in bevies of 15 or 
18 occasioning either death by apoplexy or violent 
attacks of epilepsy and lock-jaw. The rainbow is 
deemed to be caused by these spirits coming down 
in troops to drink. 

DU' ( bdud) : is held to be the nearest equivalent to our Satan. 

In later days many devils or have, however, 

been developed ; and the female devils or du'7no 
haunt lakes for the pui’pose of feeding on the bodies 
of monks thrown in as food for fish. 

Gong-po and Qong-mo : are demons inspiring jealousy, desire 
for money, cowardice, and licentiousness. 

Gek : subtle inhabitants of the valleys who put obstacles in the 
way of travellers to sacred spots and hinder those 
engaged in the erection of Ihdkhang (temples) and 
chhorten. The Hindu god Ganesa is regarded by 
Tibetans as the “ King of the Gek ” and “ Kemover 
of these obstacles. 

Khyung : a monster bird akin to the roo of the Arabs and the 
Garuda bird of Hindu literature. He does the bid- 
ding of Dorje Chhang, the Boddhisattwa. The Bon 
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pt'iosts or sorcGrors of Tibot, who ftro anti-BiiddhistSj 
regard him as their protector, and most of the 
Bo 7 i'pcb religious houses are dedicated in name to the 
Khyung. 

Dhul-lhum-mo ; female satyrs with poisonous hoims. 

Fung-sliri and md-ki-sliri : underground demons of the gnome 
type, who devour children ; taking also possession of 
the hearth after broth and milk have boiled over, 
unless ceremonial cleansing is performed. 


BUDDHIST SECTS. 

FThe Buddhists of Tibet are split tip into about 18 different schools or 
sects, sevenil of which, however, are not bitterly opposed to one another. 
There are two jrrcat divisions or classes of these sects, namely, the Nyingma 
or ancient schools, and the Sarma or new schools. Besides the general divi- 
sion named Nyingma, one sect of this class is likewise particularly denominat- 
ed the Nyingma sect. The Nyingma votaries are chiefly distinguished for 
their practice of magic ceremonial j consequently members of the chief Sarma 
sect, the Gelukpa, often resort to Nyingma lamas on special occasions]. 

Gelukpa The most popular of all the sects ; 

the established church of Tibetan Buddhism ; a re- 
formed development set afloat by Tsong-khapa in 
the J4th century. The Dalai Lama of Lhasa, the 
Panchhen Kimpochhe of Tdshiliimpo, and their es- 
tablishments, together with all the leading monas- 
teries in the province of Ui, hold Gelukpa tenets. 
Their chief lamaseries are Galden, Samye, Daipung, 
Sera, and the Four Lings of Lhasd, in Ui ; Tdshi- 
Ihvimpo, Gydngtse, Dongtse, &c., in Tsang; Kum- 
bum near Koko Nur ; together with hosts of other 
large establishments in Eliams ; also many in Ladak, 
of which the principal are Pi-tuk, Samtan Ling, 
and Likir. The gelongs of this sect wear red cloth- 
ing, but a cap and sacred poucb of amber-coloured 
cloth ; hence their designation “ Yellow-hat ” Bud- 
dhist. The Mongol and Spiti Gelukpa wear yellow 
robes as well as yellow caps. 
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K^dampa ( J ^ school, the result of the first 

reformation of Tibetan Buddhism under the Indian 
pandit Atisha in the 11th century, its tenets being 
eventually shaped by Bromston, strictly upon Ma- 
h&yana lines. Now closely allied to the Gelukpa 
school, which has acquired possession of its head 
centre Bading Gompa. Most of the Kadampa es- 
tablishments are in P’anyul district, N.-E. of 
Lhasa ; but they are now nearly all in ruinous 
condition. 

KXoyu’pa : One of the leading Nyingma or 

No 

“ Red Cap ” sects, originally started in opposition 
to the reforms of Bromston. Its votai‘ics profess 
acquaintance with the deepest subtleties of Tantrik 
learning and meditative scietice. The presiding 
deity of the sect is Lagna Dorje, otherwise Dorje 
Chhang. Most of the so-called Dukpa monasteries 
in Tibet, such as Dorje-tak on the Yeru Tsangpo, 
belong to it. In Ladak a most powerful body, the 
principal establishments of that country, such as 
H6mis, Karzog, Hanle, Chhimre, owning allegiance 
to its tenets. 

Nyingmapa Professedly the most venerable of the 

schools and governed by the precepts of the Yoga- 
charya system. The head centre is Mindol Ling, 
a very ancient monastery some 45 miles S.-E. of 
Lhdsd. Its gompas may be known by the red and 
blue stripes decorating the outer walls. The monks 
wear red robes with red hat and red pouch. 

Lho-Dukpa (^(^|rT|-Cr): The prevailing sect in Bhutan, with 

head-quarters at Tashichhoidzong, under the Dhar- 
ma Raja. Branches of the sect exist in Tibet, e, g,, 
at Balung, Dechhen Dzong, &c, ; whilst, curious to 
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relate, all the monasteries built round Mount Kailasa 
near Lake Map’ang (Manasarowar) are peopled by 
its votaries, the establishments being exclusively 
under lamas who have been trained at Tasbichhoi- 
dzong. 

Karmapa ( ) : A spot much followed in Nipal, profess- 

ing to be deeply versed in the forecasting of karma, 
Samding monastery on Lake Yaradok belongs to this 
communion. The dress is red with black cap and 
black pouch. 

DzOK-CHHEMrA ) : Tho sect most predominent 

in Sikkim, professing Atiyoga doctrine and regard- 
ing Padma Jungnai (Padma Sambhava) as their 
founder. Pemayangtse (Pemiongchi) monastery in 
Sikkim is head centre of tho “ Urgyenpa,” as the 
adherents of the school arc often styled. In pro- 
fessed imitation of their founder, who is allotted a 
wife named Mandarawa, many lamas marry or have 
loose ideas concerning female society, and differ from 
other Buddhists in the important particular of slay- 
ing animals in sacrifice. The dress is a dark red 
robe with bi’own cap and pouch. Extensive colonies 
of this sect exist in Derge and Zokchhen in Eastern 
Tibet, tho latter district deriving its name therefrom. 


Sa-kyapa ( ) : Formerly a powerful body, the successive 

chief lamas of the famous Sa-kya monastery having 
at one period (1270-1340 A.D.) governed tho whole 
kingdom of Tibet. Sa-kya Gompa (Lat. 28® 54' 30 N. 
Long, 87° 56' E.) is still the seat of this once august 
lled-cap community ; and other Sa-kyapa lamaseries 
oontinne to fl(}urish, e, y., P’enyul Nalendra, Gong- 
kar Chhoide, Ngor Gompa, Kyisho Rawana, &o., &c. 


Jo-NANGPA ( J ; A modem or Sarma sect of Yellow 


Caps which originated in P’unts’o Ling under Kun- 
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khyeli Jowo Nang with peculiar dogmas said to bo 
akin to the Gelakpa. Its adherents profess jnuch 
asceticism, study the Dulwa texts, and are less 
idolatrous than other Buddhists. 


pl-KnCNGPA 


cv 

or jpi^gurapa : An ancient body, 


formerly of immense influence, being rivals of the 
Sa-kyapa; with several largo establishments still 
kept up both in Ui and in Ladak, Lama Yuru, 
Shachhugul, Yang^i Karpo (near Lhasa.) and pi- 
khung Ts’al Gompa all belong to this sect. At the 
last-named, which stands 70 miles N. E. of Lhasa, 
resides the incarnation of Di-klmng Chhoijo Kyobpa, 
the founder of the sect. 


^ Three Kcd Cap sects ; the 
j last-named being thb body 
^predominent in Spiti. Riwo- 
' chhe on tlio Ngul Chliu is an 
important Taklungpa monas- 
tery. 

Siu-jhe’pa ) : A community differentiated as tlio 


Taklungpa ( ) : 
Ye-tak-pa ( ) : 

Cuitak-gya-pa 


result of the labours of the Hindu Buddhist mis- 
sionary, P’akpa P’a Tampa Sang-gye ; boasting a 
small following in Khams, as well as in Dongri dis- 
trict where P’a Tampa lies buried. 

K UN -CrinOl-TS ANGPA A sect with a few 

>o 

monasteries in the districts bordering on Yunnan. 


Bhon or PoN-PO : These are professedly anti-Buddhists and 
/qi-jy-v represent the ancient religious cult of the land, 
correspondelit^Avith the Shamans of Mongolia. 
Their priests are of both sexes, females being 
prefeiTed, and deal largely in sorcery and animal 
sacrifices. Their services are in constant requisition 
especially among the Himalayan tribes and in 
remote districts of Eastern Tibet. Their mode of 


27 
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circumambulatiou is with the left side turned to 

i 

the object concerned — the exact converse of the Bud- 
dhist method. Several Bhdn monasteries exist in 
the Khyungpo district, W. of Chhamdo. The Pi)n-po 
themselves are often designated Khyungjpo after their 
guardian the Khynng bird. In Sikkim the Lepchas 
and Limbus follow the Bhon cult. 

ETYMOLOGY OP PLACE NAMES IN TIBET. 

As in India and elsewhere certain terms are constantly to 
be found as part of the names of places^ &c., in Tibet. The 
following are? the syllables most frequently recurring^ with 
their significations : — 

•v-' , * 

PONC; (T) a town ; as in Dong^tse, Tashidongy Kardong, 

l)ON(l a face ; as in Shig-dong (really 8eng-ge-dong 

“ lion’s face.”) 

Dzono or JoNO a fort ; as in S engage- jongy &o. 

Khar a fort; asin Klmrsa, 

Ycl and Yulche'r ^ village or hamlet ; as in Sdng^ 

yul. 

Yur, a country in general, as in Lho-yuly Zd-yiily Mdn~yul, 

IVo (^=7|5^') a coiurauuity, assemblage ; as in Tn'o-kong. 

T’om (B^) a market ; as in T'om-sugang, 

P’UNG (^Cq-) a heap ; as in Rinchhenp^ungy Marp'mig / also 

Pr»« (gc-) 

Lam ( ^ ) a l oad ; as in Eho-Um. 
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Sam (qw) thought ; as in Samduh Gum ; Samyc, 

Dung an abode, settlement, as in Dimg-nyi the two 

NS 

abodes ”) in Garhwal. 

Khang a house ; as in Khang dung. 

Tak (5'T) a root ; as in Tak-tsa^ Tak-mar., Tah-nang. 

Bi, mountain ; as in R{-gd7i, PalrL 

Sam a bridge ; as in GhdMam, Pdsamkhaf 

Gang, hill-spur ; as in Tashigang, Ndmo-gang^ Norhi-gmg. 

Byab, (3^ ) Balti only). 

Kang (really sounded “ Ghang”), ice, snow ; as in Kaw^-jjar-m, 
Kangclihe^tdzonga (or Emchinjunga.** ) 

Nong ridge (in Bhutan), as in. 

Dong a yak ; as in Dong-khya (La) ; but occurs rarely. 

hi, a pass ; but in Balti we have Ndshek, a pass. 

Suing a field; as in Kyo-shing^ 8i-shing~shi-kM (in 

Bhutan). 

Gyang, a wall; as in Oydng-tse, Pd-gydng, G^jdngdo, Gycmg^no- 
chhe, 

Chhu, river, waters ; as in Bong Chhu, Nyang Qhlm^ Shatig 
GJihu^ &c. 

Chhu-ts’en, a hot-spring; as in Lang-;jpdk'Chhuts' efi and many 
others. 

Lung (5F’) large river ; as in Td-lung. 

Shong, deep valley or gorge ; as in Kyi-shong^ 8hong-go. 
Tsang-po a river; as in Lhohra Taangpo, Yem 

Tsmgpo, Ghhihlung Tsangpo. 
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Sui a site or foundation ; as in Shimong^ &c. 

Pema (Padma) a lotos ; as in Femd-yangtse (commonly Fern- 
iongchi)y Femdling, FemakoiMien (readily Fiid^ma* 
goschhen Great lotos robes.'*) 

CiiHUNG, small ; as in Femukoichkungj <&c. 

PiiuA (orT’a) small, slender; as in T*dmo-ling. 

Sr — a crest, hump, knob. 

Yang (SipiC-) precipice ; as in Yangma. 

Nak ( ^ forest ; when used as prefix (NdJcts'uly &c.) ; but 
as affix, another word ( black/' 

Cjihen, great; common affix in place-names, 

Kau, white ; as in Gong-har, She-Jcar Gomjpay Dorighar, Bzd-Tcar 
La, Ts*o yti-karpa (“ white turquoise lake/*) 

Ring, long, distant. 

Gyal (in Tsang ; Gyo *’), royal^ chief, victorious ; as in GyaU 
Vang, G yal-chhentse. 

Sham the under part ; as in Shdm-gyd. 

Shab, east ; as in Sharp* cn-limg, Gy&Uts'o Shar. 

Tsb (^■) summit, peak; as in 8og-tse, GyAngtse, Dongtse, Shi- 
gdtse, &o. 

Do (^’) a stone; as in Do-tsuk, Nangdo; and especially in 
names of places near Tengri Nnr. 

_CS , 

Tasiu («1W) lucky, blessed : as in Tashi-lhtmpo, Tashisu- 
dong TashUing, Ta$hi-ch1wi. 

Gar a camp, as in GarVok Qye-gar. 

Ra; an enclosure; also “a horn;” as in Ba-lmig, Bamochhe, 
Boding, 
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Long (3F) a mass, as in Bolong Karpo (** white mass of 

snow ”), the name of a rocky sand-bank in the Khann 
Lungwa River in Balti. 

P*iTG a cavern ; as in Bu-p'uh. 

Gur, a tent, as in Otirld in Ifgari Khorsum. 

Tsa, grass, grassy, as in Tak-tsd^ Tsd-smn, Tsd-gang, 

Lung, a valley ; as in Rd4ung, Khu-lung^ Tih-lung^ Nye-md-lung^ 
Clikihlung (“ valley of horses.”) 

Rong, a defile or gorge ; as in KTiyi-rong, due north of Nipal ; 
Rong-chkd-klid» 

To, or Tod or Tet, the upper part : in Td-lung^ &c. 

Mat or Me’ the lower part : in Central Tibet pronoun- 

ced or Afe’ ; in Ladak, &c., MdL This and the 
foregoing chiefly attached as affix to names of dis- 
tricts as in Po-tvd, Po-me% and many others. 

Og and Yok : lower j as in Wur^og, Ambiyok, 

Ltng isolated spot ; as in Darjiling ^ Marfoling. 

SiiOL or Sho, town appendent to a monastery ; as in Tamsholy 
ChhushoL 

Ding (aqw) a hollow ; as in Ton^dtib-dingy Yon-chhoi-ding , 
Samding. 

Pang a bog, or usnally, a grassy bog or swamp ; as in 

Pang-kong Lake, Pang-miky Pang-pochhe, A syllable 
generally occurring in the names of lake-side places 
Yab, upper (used in Balti place-names), as in YarkhoTy Yarmi-> 
chhu. 

T’ang, a plain, as in Yang-t'angy Ze'-Vang &c. 
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TIBETAN VOCABtlLAEr. 
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Work (labour) le-kd * le-M; so 
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APPENDIX 


MON GOI.-T ARTAK WORDS AND PHRASES. 

[Monj^ol ti’iidors and pilgrims arc constantly ciiconntorcd in N -E. Tibet 
and at Llutsa. These mostly speak Tibetan, but pjive to many letters a 
pcciiliav pronunciation. Thus. .71/ is usually sounded and hhy and ky as chh 
and rh ; while d and t, ta and cli are often interchanged. It was probably 
this distorted pronunciation which influenced the American traveller, Mr. 
Rockhill, to adopt his extraordinary system of trnn si iteration for Tibetan 
place-names in his, othprwis(i, most reliable narrative of (‘.vidoration. The 
lama who taiij^ht Mr. Rockhill at Poking was cvidimtly a Monj^ol ; and the 
curious syllabary in his Appendix, wherein ho sets forth the plionics of 
Lhasa, w'as plainly founded on Monj^ol information. As a i>ossiblo aid to 
travel 1 (TS, I have thought it well to annex a few useful words ami ])hrases in 
Hongolizod Tibetan a.s well as in the genuine Mongol language, the lat ter 
tlio collocpiial idiom of the South. N.B . — In Momrol words, thi^ vowels mark- 
ed long, thus d, w, &c., have a greatly ))rolonged tind sonnnvhat guttural 
intonation, being sounded de(?|> in the throat. The It is likewise guttural, 
being identic with the Persian ^ in such word.s as Ichahary Khmla^ &.c 'Pho 
Mongol adjective, unlike the Tibotau, precedes its noun. | 


English, 

Mongol-Tibetan, 

Mon(;oi.-Tartai 

Good 


yoin 

Kdd 

tvdg-po 

uidgn (often 1)16} 

Not good 

ma Ic'-mo 

fttn'n hiyhi 

Great 

vlihewho 

Hid 

Small 

chhumj 

hhdija 

Much 

mongho 

oloii 

Little 

alich 

iiftiiin 

A II ; the whole 

kun ; yang in V 

kdinuli'; Jiu-huf. 

Thill 

i’drno 

71 dr in 

Strong 

yhe^mo 

h at yUn 

Good enough 

— 

yu iy]i Ik 

New 

aarha 

yhin-' 

North 

chdng 

huguk 

South 

Iho 

ha rath 

East 

8har 

jtin 

White 

kdrbo 

tsdyhdn 


47 
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English. 

Black 
Red 
Blue 
Yellow 
Man 

Woman, wife 
Boy 
House 
Tree 

Road; path 
Land 

Ground, the 
Stone 
Town 
River 
Mountain 
Lake 
Plain 

Mountain Paa» 

Wood 
Eire 
Water 
Sand 
Salt 
Butter 
Milk 
Bird 
Marmot 
Sheep 
Ox 

(himel 
llurao 

Horses, herd cyf 

D<>!? 

Bear 
Old man 

One — two — three 
Pour — five — six 
Seven — eight — nine 
Ten — hundred 
Which AVhat ?— Who 


Mongol-Tibetan. 

ndgpo 

mdrba 

iimho 

serho 

mi-ho 

'piVme^ 

2 mtso 

nang ; khim 

sTiiiuj 

lam 

sdchhd 

»d 

do 

dron-chhcr 

sangpo 

ri 

cMm 

fang 

la 

shirig 

md 

chha 

jdma 

fsUt 

mar 

h 07)1 a 

chhi'pi 

luk 

Idling 

n(jdmo)ig 

idpo 

id-chho for td'khyii) 

chhi 

demo 

gdnho 

chig-^nyi — mm 
z hi — gd'^druk 
diin^gydt — gn 
chii~tamha — gyd 
? hang ? — hang ? — m ? 


Mongol-Taktak. 

hd 7 'a 

uldng 

Icb-kfi 

fhdra 

kiimun ; ere 

erne 

hiihiin 

ger 

modo 

jam ; in Hr 

gddzar 

shdr6 

chulun 

holon 

gul 

iila 

nifr 

Idlu 

huinl 

onodn 

gdl 

o$sa 

elemn 

tabs a n 

iosnn 

adija 

^huhiin 

tarhdga 

hunt 

imd 

teirien 

morin 

a, dim 

liohoi 

btbgb 

bhgon 

nige — khojdr — gurhdti 

dbrhmi — tdhmi — zhorgon 

tolon — 

arhdn — dzun 

all ? — jmi t-^ken f 
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■English. 

Mongol-Tibktan. 

Mongol-Tautar. 

Eternal life 

ts'e Vd-ye 

mbng'hii dmin 

Como here 

diru aholc ! 

evtur iricn ! 

(fo further off 

lp*drchfMm sonff ! 

kholo yah a ! 

Begin this 

dika tjo-dzuk ! 

cue iigoskho 

Clean that 

dlicga tsanywa chi ! 

tare archi ! 

Got up 

kitigne dod ! 

hoaliin ! 

Run away 

hd-Ia iffjuk 

ydbii 

Take it to them 

de-ts'oda di khur aong . 

! cue feden-tnr hdri ! 

Go inside the tent 

gur nnnfjdft .'iong 

ktihidka-in dotoro ydbu 

He took it 

kho lcn.‘pa-ye* 

tare rue dbd 

Come ill five days 

slmk ngd ahnk-la .diok 

tdbuyi odiir khoino irien 

Write a letter 

yige dri cliik 

hichik hichi 

Lift the jiack on the horse — — 

)tiorin dcru acltd da 

Go after the goats 


ydmdu-n arda ddgn 

The man has come 

miho lep-pa-rc* 

Kiitniin ird::iH 

Your camels have gone 


/ d )i u, tamdn yd h ii 1 d i 

This was given me 

— 

cue itdder ugkiikiiHU htii 

Give me water 

vgd-la chhii nang chik 

o.'ifiu nddtir uk 

Speak to them 

dO'tH'o'fa hi hip 

iedan-fur ugiile 

Dig the gronnd here 

— 

g(Uhar>dur ende arii 

Cut up the sheep 

Ink tub chik 

hunin dnzhdla 

i will taste the butter 

ngd mdr into-iva id yong 

bd ioiiU'U'i dtnknrkii ho 

Are you at peace ? 


aniur bltaino t 

RovGrenco be (to you) 

Hollo 1 

man dii ! 

Are your herds, well ? 

khyod'kyi khyo Ic-ndm ? 

tdruo fiiiruk aain bhaino 

Remain in peace 

kdle zhii ! 

amurli. ! 

is t'hore tranquility in your 

tdnn gddaa-diir dmuguldug 

country : 


bhaino ? 

Is the grass plentiful then 

1.1 : 

tande ahusiiii olon hu~ilf 

Have you seen our horses 


tdii’ann indnxi iKorid-i bdzon i* 

Who is this man : 


cue kumiln ken Imi f 

He is my elder brother : 


rnc ininu akhd but. 



^ EJ^JUTA: ANI) AI?ra 

ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 

Page 22, line 24 ; lak should be omitted from list of sub- 
stantives invariably monosyllabic. 

Page 27, lines 7 & 25 : tsdna is correct, but tsdne is the usual 
form. 

Page 37, line 8 : for t'o-tva read 

„ line 20 : for Dhiid-do read Tiin-do. 

Page 41, line 30 : for CJiupgu read Cliu-gu, 

Page 44, line 18: for “ to arrive ” read “ to depart.” 

Page 58, line 9 : Tibetan idiom requires that this sentence 
should be turned “ I observed the body of 
the ox djdng,” i, e., Nge lang-ghi ro shi-ivii 
t'ong jimng. 

Page 66, lines 3 & 4 : dhon-dhak-la is ordinarily sounded ton- 

dd-la, 

Pago 97, line 23 : for toi shik read to sliok. 

Page 103, line 13, &o : for hhfhno read hhdehu. 

Pago 119, line 4 : for shdk read gtwg’-Shdk, 

Page 131, line 12 : for “ often as ” read “ as often as.” 

„ „ „ 15 : for tci7ig read favg. 

Pago 132, lino 0 : for “is ! ” read “ is P ” 

„ ,, „ 24 : for “ broad ” read “ bread.” 

Page 136, lines 2, 5, 7, 10 & 34 : for ke and ke read ke\ 

„ „ lines 35 & 36 : for je read je\ 

Page 164 : TdJcpa is the name for any vvbito-flovverod rhododen- 
dron, and Tdkma foi* red-flowered varieties : 
Tibotan idea being that all the former are male 
trees and the latter female. 

Page 168 : To list of deer, add the Cervus Thoroldi ; in Tibetan 
shau-d-ru-chu (not shoa-ii-chu^ as in Captain Bowei’*s 
narrative) meaning “ The ten-antlered stag.” 

Pago 171: line 1: for G hong -sek read Qhong-shdg ; and in line 
3, omit Sekpti: partridge.” 

Pago 192 : another name for a Menda^ig is Mdnuringpo. 

Page 198 : The chief emanations of the goddess Dolma are 
Dolfang and Bohkar, the Green and the White 
Dolma, respectively. 

Page 213, line 3: for “snow ” read “stone.” 
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